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INTRODUCTION 


No comprehensive study of ablaut in ME strong verbs has as yet been 
made; nor will such a study be possible until all of the regional dialects 
have been investigated in detail. Some work has already been done:! 
Bilbring has thoroughly examined all texts written in Southern English; 
Wackerzapp and Hannsen have done the same for Northern English, 
and Knopff for the Scottish dialect of English; Ofverberg, in his study 
of verbal inflections in the East Midlands, has given us some, but by no 
means adequate, information regarding ablaut in that area; finally, 
Andrew has in a brief article brought out certain features of ablaut in 
the dialects of the Northwest Midlands. The greater part of the Mid- 
land area has been relatively unexplored, and there is need for an exhaus- 
tive investigation of this entire region of England. It is the purpose of 
this dissertation to discover and present the development of ablaut in 
strong verbs in the East and Central Midlands, and thus fill in part the 
gap in our knowledge of this phase of Middle English morphology. 

The thesis is divided into two parts; the first deals with the ablaut 
patterns or norms of the several classes of strong verbs, while the 
second traces separately the development of every strong verb that 
exhibits peculiar divergences from the norm or that is for any other rea- 
son of special interest. 


The following texts have been investigated: 

1. ‘Peter’-—The Peterborough Chronicle, i.e., the text of MS Laud 
636 in the Bodleian, given as “Text E’ in Two of the Saxon Chronicles, 
ed. by Chas. Plummer on the basis of an edition by John Earle, Oxford 
1899. The MS is written in one hand to the end of the year 1121, and 
continued by various hands to the year 1154 (the end). That part of 
the text covering ‘the years 1022-1067 or later was written at St. Augus- 
tine’s, Canterbury; in 1121 the MS was taken to Peterborough, where 
the entire previous parts were transcribed and some notes interpolated. 
Then the Chronicle was continued at Peterborough, the events being 
recorded contemporaneously, or nearly so (see Plummer, 2.xlvii ff., exxi 
ff.). This text has numerous peculiarities of language, which lead Hall 


1 Cf. bibliography for details. 
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to think (Early ME 2.251 f.) that it was taken down at the dictation of 
an old monk by a younger man acquainted with French scribal methods. 

2. ‘Orm’—The Ormulum, ed. by Robt. Holt, Oxford 1878, with notes 
and glossary by R. M. White, from the original MS (Junius 1 in the 
Bodleian). Lambertz (149) accepts 1200 as the date of composition, 
and ascribes the text to the NE Midl. Wells (282) agrees with Lambertz 
both as to date and as to place. Hall (2.486f.) accepts Bradley’s view 
that the author was an inmate of Elsham Priory in N. Lincolnshire, and 
dates the work ca. 1210. 

3. ‘VV’—The Vices and Virtues, ed. by F. Holthausen, EETS 89. 
The text is from Stowe MS 240 inthe Brit. Mus. Holthausen and Wells 
name 1200 as the date of composition. Wyld (Essays and Studies 
6.132 f.) puts it in NE Essex, close to Herts and Cambridgeshire; Hall 
is in substantial agreement, declaring that it belongs to the northern 
border of the SE area. Hall maintains further that our text was copied 
from a Middle or Western Southern original, with occasional retention 
of Southern forms. 

4. ‘Best’—The Bestiary, in An OE Miscellany, ed. by Rich. Morris, 
EETS 49 (London 1872). The text is from MS Arundel 292 in the Brit. 
Mus. Koérting (85) dates the work in the middle of the 13th century; 
Wells (182) sets the limits 1200 and 1250. The Bestiary certainly be- 
longs to the E. Midl., though whether to the NE or to the SE is dis- 
puted. Hall places the author in E. Anglia near the northern border 
(2.591 f.), but holds that the MS was written in the SE Midl., possibly 
Essex. Wyld, on the other hand, attributes the Bestiary to Norfolk 
(Essays and Studies 6). 

5. ‘GE’—The Story of Genesis and Exodus, ed. by Robt. Morris, 
EETS 7 (1865). The text is from a unique MS—Corp. Chr. Coll. 
Chg. 444—dated by Wells (397) ca. 1800. Korting, Wells, and Wyld 
agree on 1250 as the approximate date of composition. Wells ascribes 
the work to the SE Midl.; Wyld (Essays and Studies 6) locates it in 
Norfolk; Hall favors the southern border of the E. Midl., but sees 
evidence of transmission through a N. Midl. copy. 

6. ‘FB’—Floris and Blauncheflur, ed. by E. Hausknecht (Samml. 
Engl. Denkmiler 5), Berlin 1885. The text is based on all four of the 
MSS: C (Camb. Gg 4.27.2, dated by Wells (1389) between 1250 and 
1300); V (Brit. Mus. Cotton Vitell. DIII, 1250-13800 according to 
Wells, ibid.); A (Auchinleck MS of Advocates’ Lib. at Edinburgh, 1830-— 
40); and T (Egerton 2862, end of 14th century). Hausknecht locates 
the poem in northern Essex, near the place of origin of King Horn; he 
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agrees with McKnight that the scribes of MSS C and V must have been 
Southern, but that MS T is wholly characteristic of the E. Midl. K6rt- 
ing ($114) and Wells accept 1250, the date of composition proposed by 
Hausknecht. 

7. ‘BS’—Pe Desputisoun bitwen be Bodi and pe Soule, ed. by W. 
Linow, Erlanger Beitr. 1 (1889). The text is from MS Laud 108 in the 
Bodleian, which Wells (412) dates ca. 1290. There are versions of the 
poem in many European languages, and a large number of MSS exist in 
England. According to Linow, the Laud MS shows in the main a 
uniform E. Midl. dialect, although some W. Midl. and Southern forms 
occur. 

8. ‘Hav’—The Lay of Havelok the Dane, re-ed. by W. W. Skeat 
(EETS ext. ser. 4, 1868) from Madden’s Roxburghe Club Edition. The 
text is from MS Laud Mise. 108, part II, ff. 206-19 (dated between 1300 
and 1320 by Wells 18). The poem exists in several versions, the oldest 
extant ones being French; the lay may have originated in the 10th 
century (Wells, ibid.). Our text was written in Lincolnshire (Sisam 

9. ‘HS’—Robert of Brunne’s Handlyng Synne, re-ed. by F. J. Furni- 
vall, EETS 119, 123 (1901-8). The text is based on MSS Harley 1710 
(ca. 1360, cf. Wells 342) and Bodley 415 (ca. 1400). (Other MSS are 
Chg. Univ. Lib. li ITV and Dulwich XXIV.) Lincolnshire is the place of 
composition; Wells states (342) that Manning composed HS in Brym- 
wake, in the hundred of Kestevene (the modern village is Bourne). 
The poem was begun in 1303 (cf. Wells, loc. cit.; C. L. Thomson, Camb. 
Hist. 1.384; Sisam xv). 

10. ‘NG’—(Norfolk) Gild Ordinances from Returns Made... in Jan- 
uary 1389; English Gilds, ed. by T. Smith and L. T. Smith, EETS 40 
(1870), part I, 14-123. Gilds of Norfolk, Lynn, Bishop’s Lynn, and other 
localities in Norfolk, are represented. The texts are taken direct from 
original MSS in the Public Record Office. 

11. ‘Bok’—Osbern Bokenham’s Legenden (Lives of Saints), ed. by 
C. Horstmann, AE Bibliotek 1 (Heilbronn 1883). The text is from MS 
Arundel 327.2. Bokenam began the Life of Margaret (no. 1) on 7 Sept. 
1443; cf. S. Moore, PMLA 28.80 (1913). As the author himself tells 
us (Agnes, 1.29 ff.), the dialect of the Legends is ‘Suthfolk speche’. 

12. ‘Chron’—The Chronicle of England, by John Capgrave, ed. by 
IF. C. Hingeston, Rerum Britannicarum Medii Aevi Scriptores (Rolls 
Series), London 1858, from MS G. g. 4.12 in the Cambridge Pub. Lib. 


2 Written in or not later than 1447. 
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(which Hingeston thinks is an autograph, because it bears Capgrave’s 
monogram) and MS Corp. Chr. Cbg. CLXVII, a copy of the preceding 
MS made at the end of the 15th century. 

13. ‘AG’—John Capgrave’s Lives of St. Augustine and St. Gilbert of 
Sempringham, and a Sermon, ed. by J. J. Munro, EETS 140 (1910). 
The extant MSS are: (1) Add. 36704, in Capgrave’s own hand (cf. 
Mills xxi f.); (2) Cotton Vitell. D XV (seven small fragments). The 
Life of St. Gilbert is dated 1451 at its conclusion; the Life of St. Augus- 
tine must, in Munro’s opinion, have come a little prior to it. The 
Sermon is dated 1422. Capgrave’s language is the local dialect of 
Norfolk. 

14. ‘SP’—Ye Solace of Pilgrimes (by John Capgrave), ed. by C. A. 
Mills, Oxford 1911, for the Brit. and Amer. Archaeol. Soc. of Rome. 
The text is from MS Bodleian 423, which is bound with several other 
MSS in a composite volume called 2322. It is in the author’s hand. 
Mills dates the work ca. 1450. 

15. ‘Kath’—The Life of St. Katharine of Alexandria by John Cap- 
grave, ed. by C. Horstmann, with forewords by F. J. Furnivall, EETS 
100 (1893). The poem exists in the following MSS: (1) Arundel 20, 
(2) Arundel 168, (8) Arundel 396 (all in the Brit. Mus.), (4) Bodleian 
Rawlinson 116. Furnivall thinks the spelling of the Rawl. MS is 
closest to that of Capgrave; I have therefore thought best to follow this 
MS. Unfortunately, only the first three books of Rawl. are reproduced 
in Horstmann’s edition, and the text is not otherwise available. 

16. ‘PL’—The Paston Letters (Norfolk), ed. by J. Gairdner, London 
1872-5, reprinted in 1910. Vol. 1 covers the years 1422-61; vol. 2, 
1461-71; vol. 3, 1471-1509. 

17. ‘TA’—Parlement of the Thre Ages, in Select Early English Poems, 
ed. by I. Gollancz, London 1915. The text is chiefly from MS Add. 
31042 in the Brit. Mus., belonging to the 15th century, and partly from 
MS Add. 33994, also in the Brit. Mus. There is no evidence of author- 
ship, date, or original locality. Oakden (Allit. Poetry in ME) suggests 
that it was written in the NW Midl. and copied by a NE Midl. scribe; 
but Wyld (Short Hist.) and Miss Sergeantson (Rev. Engl. St. 3.331, 
1927) assign it to the N. Central Midl. Miss Sergeantson suggests 
Notts. 

18. ‘Psal’—The Earliest Complete English Prose Psalter (together 
with Eleven Canticles and a Transl. of the Athanasian Creed), ed. by 
K. D. Bilbring, EETS 97, London 1891. The text is preserved in MS 
Add. 17376 in the Brit. Mus. (dated 1340-50), MS A. 4. 4 in Trinity 
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Coll. Dublin (dated ca. 1400), and MS Cbg. Pepys 2498 in Magdalen 
Coll. (late 14th or early 15th century). Bilbring’s text is based chiefly 
on the first of these. The Psalter was formerly considered a W. Midl. 
text, but Miss Sergeantson shows clearly (Rev. Engl. St. 3.331) that it 
belongs to the Central Midl., suggesting southern Northants as the 
place of composition. Jordan, who arrives independently at the view 
that the Psalter is a Central Midl. text, proposes Nottingham. 

19. ‘CLB’—The Coventry Leet Book, or Mayor’s Register, ed. by 
M. D. Harris, EETS 134, 135, 138, 146 (1907-18). I have investigated 
those parts of the text which were written between the years 1384 and 
1494 (pp. 2-553). 


In general, I have taken into account only those texts which recent 
scholars agree to be of E. Midl. or Central Midl. origin, and which do 
not show so much dialect mixture that their utility for dialectal research 
isimpaired. In my selection I have been guided ultimately by the views 
of Luick, Wyld, and Jordan. 
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EXPLANATION OF REFERENCES 


The figures given in the verb-lists in connection with the following 
texts refer to page and line: Peter, VV, NG, Chron, AG!, SP, PL, CLB. 

The figures given in connection with the following metrical works 
refer to the verse: Orm (D = Dedication, P = Preface), Best, GE, FB, 
BS, Hav, HS, TA. 

In the references to Bok, the first number designates the section 
(e. g., 1 Margaret), and the second number indicates the verse; P = 
Prologue. 

With regard to Kath, the first number refers to the book, the second 
number to the verse; P = Prologue. 

In the references to Psal, the first number designates the psalm (ac- 
cording to the numbering in the MS), and the second number the verse 
of the psalm. 

In the word-lists, verbs which occur in rime are accompanied by their 
riming words, given in parentheses. 


1 Pp. 1-60 contain the Life of St. Augustine; pp. 61-142 the Life of St. Gilbert; 
pp. 145-8 contain a Treatise on the Orders under the Rule of St. Augustine. 
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PART ONE 
VERBS OF THE REGULAR ABLAUT CLASSES 


Intropuctory Note 


The lists given in Part I of my study are intended to give a complete 
picture of the development of the ablauting vowels in the seven classes 
of strong verbs. They have to do with ablaut types as sucH, and there- 
fore contain all forms which may by any possibility represent a CLASS or 
GROUP development. On the other hand, I have excluded forms with 
divergences from the ablaut norm which are characteristic of, and re- 
stricted to, an isolated verb or verbs. All weak forms of originally 
strong verbs are likewise excluded. 

In Part II are treated separately all verbs which display any individual 
irregularity; the forms, regular and irregular, of every such verb are 
given in full. In addition, certain other verbs are given which, though 
they do not necessarily present irregularities, may be of special interest 
because of phonological features (e.g., gifan, on account of the initial 
palatal). Part II also contains forms whose origin or identity is un- 
certain, and separate lists for (1) strong verbs borrowed from other 
languages, (2) strong verbs which were dying out in ME. 

At the beginning of the general ablaut lists for each class in Part I, 
brief mention is made of the verbs which have individual peculiarities, 
and of which certain forms are in consequence excluded from the main 
lists. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
VERBS OF THE FIRST ABLAUT CLASS 


From these lists are excluded all forms of belifan, irregular preterite 
and past pte. forms of smitan, irregular pret. forms of stigan, all forms 
of wréon, an irregular pret. form of dstgan, and a few scattered irregular 
forms of other verbs. All the omitted forms will be found in the sepa- 
rate lists for these verbs in Part II. 


PRESENT STEM 


Peter: abidan 5.6; drifan 55.9; geridan 163.23; scinende 233.29; spi- 
wenne (gerund) 135.13; beswicon 146.14; write 31.26, 32.8; gewritan 
216.22. | 

Orm: abidenn 1801; abid (imper. sg.) 14020; bitebp 15581; drifepp 
1298, 4593, 15860; bigripenn 9752, 17807; hidenn 1019, 1678, 6929; 
risenn 2752, 4042; risebp 6014; risebb 7273; shinepb 2138, 18953; 
bishinepb 19027; shrifenn 6128; stizhenn 2753; biswikenn 12476, 
15368; biswikesst 5190; oferswifenn 1848; snib 14666; writenn D96; 
write D97; writenn 3554; writtenn D109 (with doubled cons., but 
accent over vowel). 

VV: abide 69.5; driued 29.9; drifS 83.16; arisen 77.2; arist 95.3; scinen 
31.13; smit 13.18, 127.29; stied (3 pl.) 45.11; striuen 137.20; 
beswik6 3.29; zeswiked 41.30; write 19.9; writen 53.16; wited 
19.32. 

Best: bit 269, 481; driued 13; gedriued 470; bigripen 516; risen 653; 
rised 746; smit 507; spewed 1389; swiken 601; biswike 429 (dernelike). 

GE: gliden 370, 952; ride 3953; schinen 153; smiten 3866; smit 3360. 

FB: abydeth 125; schinep 650. 

BS: grise 328 (coveytise, hise, wise); ride 519 (wide, pride, bareside) ; 
rise 401 (wise, sise, enprise) ; schrive 463 (lyves, wyves, fyve). 

Hav: abide 1797 (wide); bite 1731 (lite ‘little’); mibe 948 (blibe); arise 
205 (wise ‘way’); ris 5&4; rise 723 (bise); riden 10, 26, 370 (siden); 
ride 126 (syde); shriue 212, 362; shine 404 (pine); smite 1854 
(lite); bistride 2060 (ride) ; priue 280 (on liue). 

HS: abyde 460 (betyde), 2501, 4285; byde 1933; byte 3552; grys 10214; 
hyde 4460; hydde 33 (kydde; is spelling influenced by that of rime- 
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word?); ryse 109, 520, 539; ryde 1934, 3290; to-ryue 12244 (shryue, 
pres.); shynes 2300; shryue 2376, 4390; slyde 1468; smyte 8632; 
stryue 1984; bryue 1298; wryte 527; wrybys 1380. 

NG: byden 31.14; ryset3 (sic!) 56.20, 93.18; rised 81.34; rysythe 88.2; 
smyte 84.9; wryten 46.8, 48.3. 

Bok: abyde 1.502 (wyde), 10.293 (tyde) ; dryue P160 (fyue) ; glyde 1.416 
(syde, hyde); ryse 1.652 (wyse); upryse 1.361 (aduertyse, assyse) ; 
ryde 1.787; shyne 2.71, 10.74 (doctryne); shyn 8.330; slyde 6.326 
(syde, hyde); smyte 1.7 (delyte), 5.254 (bryht, myht) ; smyht 9.1025 
(whyht ‘white’); ofsmytyn 10.854; stye 1.87 (yhe, signifie); sty 
7.196 (mekely); wryte P73 (endyte), 1.597. 

Chron: abyde 139.12; abide 194.5, 265.14; dryve 96.12; rise 156.25, 
177.14; riseth 2.34; ride 105.22; ryde 170.5; schynyth 126.5; smyte 
3.33, 85.32, 265.25; smite 125.18, 144.25; write 8.26, 128.16. 

AG: abide 5.30, 13.28; abyde 17.18; bitith 47.23; rise 21.16, 47.27; 
schyne 74.16; schynyth 2.12; schryuyth 9.5, 54.16; write 1.8, 26.26; 
wite 51.5. 

SP: abide 26.16, 118.18; abyden 94.5; ride 15.38; ridyn 52.1; ridith 
127.18; ryde 5.17; risen 10.1; rise 25.8, 48.28; schynyth 122.6; 
smyte 111.25; write 1.23, 3.20; wrytith 1.11. 

Kath: abyde 1.87 (ryde); 1.341 (syde, wyde); dryue, 1.417 (fyue, lyue) ; 
grype 2.1085; ryde 1.85 (abyde), 1.864, 2.82 (syde, pryde), 2.1487; 
ryse 1.308 (seruyse), 1.348 (deuyse, wyse); slyde 1.935, 2.213 
(abyde, pres.); stryuyth 2.978; wryte 1.368 (lyte, plyte), 1.916 
(endyte); wrytyth 2.1155; wryght (back-spelling) P235, 2.1490 
(wyght); wryghtyth 1.624. 

PL I: abide 20.12; abyd 110.11; ryde 13.29, 49.9; ryden 17.32; ride 
146.26; rise 145.22; thryve 71.28; write 22.3, 26.29; wryte 43.12; 
wrythe 71.5; writte 181.7. (The PL show little consistency in the 
use of doubled consonants.) 

PL II and III: abyde 2.39.9, 2.76.17, 2.200.10; abyd 2.305.9; abeyd 
2.26.3, 2.26.32; bydeth 2.98.11; dryve 2.8.18, 3.4.20; ride 2.22.32, 
2.149.2; ryd 2.26.29; ryde 2.203.12; ryed 3.41.29; thryve 3.45.6; 
write 2.17.9, 2.67.2; writeth 2.15.12; wryte 2.30.20, 2.96.8; wryt 
2.92.9; writt 2.240.383; wryght 2.3867.15; wryet 2.3847.5, 2.347.25; 
wyet 2.348.27. 


TA: abydes (3 sg.) 360; habyde 583; byde 654; gripes (8 sg.) 374; 
ryde 110, 208, 346; striken 221; strikes 228; stryken 219; schryue 
646; flyte 264; wrythen 2380. 
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Psal: arise 1.6, 34.26; arisen 3.1, 126.3; aryse 3.6; abiden 68.8; bacbiten 
108.19; bacbitep 100.5; shryue 6.5, 9.1; smiten, Psalm of Moses 2.59. 

CLB: abyden 114.22; abyde 203.15, 464.13; abide 427.25; abydithe 
86.15; drive 27.35; dryue 439.11; ridon 57.22; rydon 57.25; smyte 
28.15; stryvyth 23.16; write 527.1; wryte 72.17. 


PRETERITE SINGULAR STEM 


Peter: adraf 11.10, 157.21, 227.16; drds 11.12; bedraf 41.38; berdd 47.32; 
fordraf 107.1; rad 71.13, 251.5; rad 75.19, 77.12, 147.18; scan 38.3; 
astah 242.36; beswac 135.14; gewat 3.18, 25.37; wrat 9.10; gewrat 
32.1. 

Orm: abad 217; bat 12422; bigrap 9754, 18150; grap 8125; draf 8260; 
15506; ras D167, D215, 8363; ran 15518 (OE hrinan ‘to touch’); 
snap 1338, 14690; stah D169, D207, 5954; strac 14804, 14810; 
biswac 12478; braf 3182; wrat D332, 5187, 5854. 

VV: aras 25.25; aros 33.20, 121.1; drof 91.6; beswoc 51.20; zeswoc 81.25. 

Best: ros 45, 773. 

GE: bot 2926; glod 75, 113, 129; ros 261; scrod 1055, 2023 (lod); scro dt 
339 (lodt); smot 2925 (bot, pret. sg. of bitan), 3363; at-wot 1049; 
wrot 462, 523, 2527 (mot). 

FB: ibod 1272 (brod ‘broad’). 

BS: rod 284; smot 496 (hot, brod, wot). 

Hav: drof 725, 1793 (to-rof); grop 1776, 1871; ros 1955; shon 2144 
(ston) ; to-rof 1792; smot 1676, 1823. 

HS: abode 12190; drofe 5616, 8566, 9288; gros 7874; ros 522, 538, 862, 
867; rode 9049; rofe 9287; shone 2233; shrofe 264, 8565; smote 939, 
4489; wrote 785, 2088, 12000 (wote). 

Bok: abood 1.969; boot 11.579 (smoot); drof 6.26, 6.450; rood 1.203; 
roos 2.356, 4.163 (cloos ‘close’); schoon 5.242; shone 8.23; smote 
3.266, 4.299; smoot 11.580 (boot, pret. sg. of bitan). 

Chron: abood 203.18; abod 72.35, 152.18; drof 147.9; drove 9.17, 136.23; 
ros 46.9, 57.12, 69.16; rod 118.26, 129.16; rode 182.26, 178.7; wrote 
6.20, 27.24, 51.28; wrot 64.16, 81.20. 

AG: a-bod 8.23; abood 10.1, 23.21, 28.2; rood 8.24; roos 21.31, 55.20; 
schone 83.19; wrote 2.17, 5.10, 12.8; wroot 25.10; wrot 34.31, 43.19. 

SP: abode 96.5; droue 4.29; rood 7.17, 113.7; ros 25.6, 125.11; wrote 
3.18, 81.12; wrot 57.26. 

Kath: roos 1.616 (Theos); rose 3.1184; ros 2.232; wrote P134, 3.1464 
(mote ‘court’); wroot 2.258; wrot 1.974. 
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PL I: bode 303.6; rode 74.10; rood 51.382; rod 77.3; wrote 88.19; 115.4; 
wrot 537.11; shroff 551.384; smot 74.5, 74.8. 

PL II and III: abode 2.39.5; aboude 2.15.10; rode 2.9.18, 2.55.29, 
2.201.16; rood 2.38.12, 2.300.18; rod 2.48.18, 2.245.2; rose 2.196.2, 
2.416.26; wrot 2.26.22, 2.38.7; wrote 2.136.7, 2.309.19; aros 3.54.21. 


TA: habade 7; droue 6; rode 341; smote 53. 

Psal: aros 3.5, 85.18, 1388.17; sbode 54.8, 68.24, etc.; ros 75.9, 118.62; 
shone 117.24; smote 77.56, 134.8, etc.; smot 77.23. 

CLB: rose 97.21; rode 263.24, 265.18, 297.13. 


PRETERITE PLURAL STEM 
1 Q 
Peter: biden 262.4; adrifon 5.10; be- 
drifon 15.9; fordrifon 51.27, 113.7; 
ridon 49.12, 71.14; geridan 75.26; 
riden 251.7; ridone 258.20; risen 
263.17; geswicon 129.12; swicon 
248.2; gewriten 31.385; writen 
117.21; gewiton 79.17. 
Orm: writenn 5810, 15150; writenn 
6062. 
VV: writen 27.15. 
GE: abiden 1638, 2484 (deden ‘did’); 
driuen 1647, 4096; smiten 2109. 
FB: wryte 34 (MS T). 
Hav: driue 1966; gripen 1790. 
HS: ryse 9195; bete 52738. smote 1873, 2494, 5272. 
Bok: abyden 3.6738, 12.109; dreuyn 
10.640; rysyn 9.627. 
Chron: abydyn 208.14; abiden 302.14; abode 168.9, 194.20; rood 
risin 69.20, 155.29, 182.6; risen 248.17; wrote 171.32. 
85.19, 166.30; rise 108.2, 182.26; 
ridyn 171.8; ride 182.20; overridin 
226.4; slitte 167.2; wrytyn 70.4; 
writyn 116.24; writin 172.31. 
AG: writyn 110.12, 110.14; wrytyn abood 32.1; wrote 53.18, 
95.5, 108.31, 139.23; abiden 15.7. 108.24. 
SP: abiden 123.17; aryse 79.4. abood 154.15; rose 25.5; wrote 
49.6, 49.21. 
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Kath: ryden 3.78. abode 1.478; wrote 1.52. 
Aig Be abedyn 111.7; dreve 107.3; redyn wrote 435.27; wrot 530.24. 
269.2. 
PL II and III: redyn 2.63.27; wrete abode 2.55.32; bode 2.87.16; 
2.38.10. drove 2.196.2; drofe 2.47.17; 
rode 2.59.17, 2.240.15; roode 
2.99.13, 2.389.8; rod 2.239.- 
37; wrote 2.161.5, 2.195.12, 
2.202.7, 2.377.4; wrot 2.62.30, 
2.63.4, 2.874.15; wrotte 3.83.8. 
Psal: bacbiten 108.3; arisen 34.13, aros 26.18; ros 19.9. 
123.2; smiten 119.6. 
CLB: riden 489.24; ridon 263.29, 265.- abode 301.14. 
20; 265.21, 266.1; ryson 491.35 
ridden 499.3. 


Past PARTICIPLE 


Peter: Adrifen 21.11, 45.12; beswicen 29.18, 55.23; gewriton 33.2, 116.1; 
gewiton 117.25. 

Orm: drifenn 8239; bigripenn 19858; risenn D222; stizhenn 2783, 8488; 
fullprifenn 5130; witenn 8222 (OE gewitan ‘depart’); writenn D106, 
P161; writenn 3085, 8213. 

VV: 3edriuen 7.17, 111.6; besmiten 9.23; beswicen 3.8, 51.11; 3ewriten 
5.10; iwriten 29.24, 55.2. 

Best: fordriuen 527 (liven, pres.); sinen 19 (fr. OE scinan). 

GE: abiden 2388; agrisen 667; driuen 307 (liuen) ; fliten 3689; gliden 733; 
risen 668; smiten 3690; stigen 4130; writen 524 (witen, infin., ‘to 
know’); wliten 3614. 

FB: arise 1026; ismite 309 (underzite, past ptc.); write 213 (worpshipe) ; 
ywrete 132 (wete, infin.). 

BS: riden 529; schriven 452; briven, stanza 22, line 5, p. 45. 

Hav: driuen 2599 (shriuen); shriuen 227, 364 (gyuen); toriuen 1953; 
shriue 2489 (giue, past ptc.); biswike 1249 (unkyndelike); writen 
2481. 

HS: agrysyn 707; dreue 2703; dreuyn 4477; rysyn 708; ryse 8767; ryue 
9108; shreuyn 16, 35; shryue 750; shryuyn 1278; smete 2180, 11920; 
wrytyn 40, 133, 169; wryte 136, 1367, 2091, 4925, 7049 (wyte) ; wrete 
2179. 

NG: smytyn 60.12; smyten 83.18; smeten 79.18, 91.18; wreten 14.13; 
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undirwreten 29.33; vnderwreten 42.19; wrytyn 63.27; vnderwriten 
22.17. 

Bok: dryue 9.761 (lyue, vb.); rysyn 8.742, 8.766; shreuyn 4.415; smete 
9.863, 9.1032 (wete, pret. sg. of wétan ‘moisten’) ; wrytyn 1.4, 1.520, 
1.810, 10.235; wretyn 1.41; wrete 1.1088 (Margarete, swete). 

Chron: abedyn 185.13; bityn 178.26; dryve 216.10; dryvyn 5.4, 93.14 
(Camb. Pub. Lib. MS); drevyn 93.14 (CCC MS); rysen 257.14; 
schryve 254.27; wrytyn 42.25, 45.31, 126.4; wryten 56.14; writin 
56.3; wretin 125.32. 

AG: dryuyn 18.26; slitte 34.12; risen 69.6; schryue 133.10; wrytyn 
117.22; writyn 6.11, 7.20, 13.2, 37.4; write 97.35; wretyn 117.19, 
136.7. 

SP: schreue 69.10; wrytyn 6.13; writyn 7.31, 49.9; writen 41.20; wretyn 
136.8. 

Kath: abyden 2.909; streue 2.973; wrytyn 1.924; wretyn 1.215, 3.25; 
wrete 2.5438, 3.254. 

PLI: abydden 175.25; abedyn 30.7, 82.10; ryden 540.18; strekyn 115.6; 
writen 26.20; wryten 75.3; wryt 170.11; wrytten 88.20; written 
349.19; wretyn 15.15, 72.15, 147.28. 

PL II and III: abiden 2.52.16; abyden 2.190.11, 2.366.25; dreven 
2.98.14, 2.252.25; ryden 3.17.15; redyn 2.4.26, 2.50.3, 2.63.31; reden 
2.9.9, 3.105.19; shreven 2.303.16; strekyn 2.42.6, 3.18.1; streken 
2.105.10; wrytyn 2.19.27, 2.42.13; writen 2.45.11, 2.66.31; writton 
2.51.29; wryt 2.175.8; wretyn 2.12.5, 2.120.13; wreten 2.16.11, 
2.100.5; wreton 2.17.5; wret 2.37.26; strevyn 2.42.5. 


TA: threven 133. 

Psal: arisen 77.8; rysen 103.22; smyten 101.5; wryten 39.11, 68.33, 
101.19; writen 138.15. 

CLB: rysen 97.22; ryden 348.9; written 7.5; writte 194.5; writtyn 392.4, 
393.4, 448.16, 494.37; wryton 33.34; writon 221.20; wreton 295.10, 
427.33, 487.35; wretyn 322.22; vnderwreton 378.31. 


Notes on Cuass I 


The OE ablaut scheme is regularly preserved as7 : 6 : 7 : 2 until the 
period of the later texts. The present stem keeps? throughout: cf. the 
rimes ride : wide : pride : bareside; rise : wise : enprise; schrive : lyves : 
wyves : fyve (BS); abide : wide; mipe : blipe; riden : siden (Hav); abyde : 
wyde : tyde; dryue : fyue (Bok); dryue : fyue (Kath). The present forms 
abeyd and ryed in the PL are undoubted evidence of the vowel shift, re- 
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flecting a desire for orthographic approximation of the emerging diph- 
thongs 72, ez. 

The pret. sg. has 9 (from OE 4a): ef. the rimes shon : ston (Hav), 
wrote : wote (HS). The rime wrote : mote (from OE mét ‘court’) is 
found in Kath, but 6 and 6 are sometimes rimed together in ME. Miss 
Kihlbom thinks the ou in aboude (PL 2.15.10) may represent a u-sound, 
‘often developed from ME @’ (A Contribution 159-61). 

The pret. pl. keeps 7 as far as Capgrave (1450), with the exception of a 
few cases of smotein HS. Even in Capgrave, 7 predominates; but in the 
PL 6 takes a decided lead. In the Central Midl. texts, 7 is the prevailing 
vowel. 

OE 7 is regularly preserved as 7 in the past ptc.: cf. the rimes fordriuen 
: liwen (vb.; Best); writen : witen (‘to know’; GE); shriuen : gyuen 
(Hav); dryue : liwe (vb.; Bok). 

Most of the later texts!, by the spelling e in the pret. pl. and past ptc., 
exhibit the sound change 7 > @, analyzed by Luick, Studien (esp. pp. 
199-202). It was widespread in the South so early that it appears to 
have had its origin there, independently of a similar and somewhat 
earlier development in the North (id. 215). According to Miss Kihlbom 
(op. cit. 19), the e is frequently used in the Cely Papers and other letters 
of the SE districts, but is absent from the London and Devonshire 
letters which she has examined. Cf. Dibelius, Anglia 23.189 f. (1901). 


1 FB, HS, NG, Capgrave’s works, and PL. 


CHAPTER TWO 


VERBS OF THE SECOND ABLAUT CLASS 


Excluded from these lists are: an irregular pret. sg. of béodan (bid, 
FB); weak forms of bigan, créopan, fléon, fléotan, hréowan, léogan, 
léosan, liican, and litan; all forms of gréotan; irregular pret. sg. forms of 
lican (bi-loc, GE) and scéofan (sctifan) (shof, Hav; schoffe, PL I). See 


the separate lists for these verbs in Part IT. 


PRESENT STEM 
é 

Peter: beodan 215.24; bebeode 36.6; beode 
36.10; forbeode 36.28; bedon 36.25; bedan 
141.19; forbede 33.12; cesen 251.18; dreo- 
gende 239.22; fleogende (‘flying’) 55.34. 

Orm: beodebp 4917; bédebp 15745; forrbedebp 
5141, 12363; chesenn 9218; chesesst 1282; 
chewwepp 1236; drezhenn 1505, 2604, 
4785; fleon (‘flee’) 2934; fleo 3229; flen 
6322; fleb 815; flezhenn (‘fly’) 5991; flez- 
hepp 6052; zetenn! 17418; lezhebp 316, 
760, 5648; forrlesenn 2278, 4678, 6890; 
forrleosesst 5023 ; forrleosebp 6895 ; bireow- 
enn 4506; reowebp 3976, 5580; birewenn 
7784. 

VV: forbet (imper. sg.) 59.29; forbett (3 sg.) 
11.4, 11.27, 37.23 (possible shortening of 
the vowel); forbiet 81.22; crepp 101.29 
(vowel-shortening?); flene 137.11; for- 
liesen 11.6, 39.382, 41.10; forliest 5.29; 
forliese’6 9.1; rewen 87.20; rewed 21.3. 

Best: forbeded 298: bet 299; forbredes 174; 
crepen 251; crepe’ 130, 136; flen 354 (ten 
‘v0’); fled 148; fleged (‘flies’) 64, 702; flet 
(3 sg. of fléotan ‘float’) 502 (get ‘yet’); 


u 
abugan 143.27; abugad 
123.27; onbugan 123.25. 


brukenn D320, 2154, 
7562; buzhenn 6682; 
buzhesst 1303; forrbu- 
3henn 5253, 9266; bi- 
lukenn 12126; litenn 
207, 2488 ; butenn 2034. 


bruken 1389.3; buzen 
65.18; buzed 19.18; 
forbuh 39.3; buzet 
BLES 


luken 25; luked 513 
(suked ‘sucks’); luted 
668 (puted ‘puts’); 
suke’ 514. 


1 “To pour’, and not, as Holt would have it, ‘to get’. The context makes this 


clear. 
23 
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legen 599; leged 451, 704; rewe 286; ten 


353; ted 64 (sed). 


GE: brewen 4054; crepen 2560; dregen 512; 


bruc 1831; luten 1926; 


drege 2208; flen 218 (ben), 855 (ten ‘go’); luket 98 


flegen 479; scheten 474; reuen 2802; ten 


856. 


e 


FB: bede 795 (spede); chesep 731; 
lese 57; te 740 (se ‘see’). 

BS: fle (‘flee’) 263 (ble, pe, se 
‘see’), 470; lese 311; rewen 
598. 

Hav: bede 1665 (drede), 2084 
(rede, inf.); chesen 2147; cre- 
pen 68; cleuen 917; fle 696 
(tre), 720 (se ‘sea’); fleye 
(‘fly’) 1791, 1813 (eye), 2751 
(heye); flete 522; leye 2010 
(heye); rewe 497 (lewe 
‘warm’). 

HS: forbede 237, 684, 1949, 12362 
(nede), 12401 (dede); forbe- 
dyp 2055; chese 11012; brewep 
10934; cleue 5473; fle 2045, 
4235; lese 2075, 2910, 4026; 
shete 1372, 8513. 

NG: chesen 30.31, 46.2; chese 
47.24; chesyn 62.18; lese 48.14, 
55.21; lesen 81.9. 

Bok: forbede 11.443; crepe 8.449 
(wepe), 8.568; krepe 6.150 
(kepe); fle 1.255 (be), 10.409 
(me); flen 1.950; fleen 3.261; 
lese 1.719, 10.413; lesyn 5.54, 
8.1023; chese 6.255; rewyn 8.- 
1004; rewe 1.1048 (trewe). 

Chron: forbedyng 268.30; chese 
35.10, 109.18, 121.5; fle 30.37, 
56.34; flete 41.15; lese 123.10, 
176.30, 246.28. 

AG: chese 17.9, 39.16, 43.16, 54.4, 
102.6; crepe 120.28; fle 9.14, 
38.27, 70.33; lese 51.10, 90.14. 

SP: chese 26.12, 125.24, 151.13; 
crepe 145.21; fle 58.9; flee 24.- 
24; flete 105.13; lese 95.10, 
131.2. 


=) 


flie (‘fly’) 251. 


flye 218; toflye 4882; 
lye 1346, 2665; lyep 


9548 (byeb); drye 
3543, 8097; drygh 
3297. 


lie 80.21; lye 87.5. 


flye 5.230 (tormen- 
trye), 10.597 (skye); 
lye 2.119 (Bersabee, 
Vrye), 10.797; ly 8.- 
367 (wrechydly); 
drye 10.804 (phylo- 
sophye). 


flye 106.11, 120.25; 
lye 50.22; lyeth 57.7. 


flye 43.10. 


(loken 3193 : token). 


U (0) 


loute 303 (doute, 
wipoute, aboute). 


brouke 311, 1748. 


bowe 2998; broukep 
6144; loute 5832; lou- 
ten 8248 (douten); 
loutep 12074 (dou- 


tep). 


bowe 2.324; boueth 
3.791; bowyn 6.219; 
lout 3.700 (about, 
owte ‘out’); loute 5.- 
25 (aboute, doute); 
sowkyn 8.1091. 


bowe 288.5. 


bowe 65.29. 


(chose 39.12; schote 
5.17, 121.29; soke 
134.23.) 
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Kath: bede 2.117 (nede, stede); 
forbede 1.889; forbedyth 2.- 
1060; chese 1.902, 2.153 (bese); 
chesyth 3.367; fle 2.209, 2.- 
1032; flee 1.649 (cyte, see ‘see’ 
sb.); flete 2.276; lese 2.475. 

PLI: forbede 522.7; chese 509.10; 
fle 522.2; flee 122.11; lesen 
109.16; lese 219.23, 223.13, 
367.9; schete 83.14; schet 
82.25. 

PL II and III: chese 2.27.22, 2.- 
293.18; cheese 2.59.32; crepe 
3.100.5; fle 3.24.38; lese 2.92.7; 
2.221.38, 2.309.13; lesyth 3.- 
24.20; lesse 3.45.10, 3.86.13. 


TA: chese 255; krepyn 229; dre- 
ghe 3. 

Psal: flen 67.1; fle 59.4, 103.8; 
fleze 54.6; lesen 142.14; lesin 
5.6; lese 20.10; forlese 79.17. 

CLB: forbede 260.14, 461.29; 
brew 517.34; chese 254.23, 
517.31, 521.8; chesse 191.20; 
lese 25.2, 111.7, 191.10, 223.37; 
lesse 187.2. 


NoTES ON THE PRESENT STEM 


flye 2.208 (curtesye, 


lye); lye 2.130 
(auncetrye, hardy- 
lye). 


lyeth 512.25. 


lye 2.347.7, 2.388.13. 


flye 209. 


lizen 65.2; lize 88.35. 


bowe 1.969 (now), 2.- 
380; lowte 2.830, 2.- 
994 (abowte). 


(schoue 2.800.) 


(schote 83.10.) 


(lose 2.185.3; losythe 
2.349.1; loose 3.58.6; 
loese 3.41.37; schote 
2.327.12.) 


bowes 370; 
43). 

bow 16.7; bowep 77.1; 
souke, Ps. of Moses 
2.9; sukand 8.3. 
loute 291.28. 


(schote 


(chose 42.25, 42.33, 
205.21; lose 183.19, 
183.26, 188.1, 192.23, 
223.34; lok 254.25; 
shote 338.6, 389.27.) 


The éo and @ ablaut-types are preserved as é and @. 


OE @o is represented in Orm both by eo and by e. 


Bilbring has con- 


clusively shown? that this vacillation is an evidence of Orm’s acquaint- 
ance with the older sound 6 (from OE @éo) as well as with the more 


recent development to @. 


In accordance with purely phonological laws, certain changes affected 


these vowels. 


At some time in the 18th century the @3 in such forms as 


dregen and flegen was fused into é¢ (Luick §401.le), and in the latter 
half of the century this sound became 7 (Luick §407.1; Jordan, §97.1b). 
This vowel is reflected in such spellings as lye, flye. Inthesame century, 
the a3 in bugen, etc., was fused into @ (Luick §402.1b; Jordan §116); this 
change is mirrored in the ow and ow spellings which first appear in HS 
(early 14th century). 


2 Die Schreibung eo im Ormulum, in Bonner Beitr. 17.51-82, especially 78. 
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The vowel o appears in a number of forms, and is especially frequent 
in the later texts. I have included in the above list all o-forms found in 
the texts, since they occur so often as to suggest a distinct ablaut type. 
It is, however, open to question whether such an ablaut type may be 
said to have existed ;it is possible that each of the verbs involved (céosan, 
léosan, liican, scéofan, scéotan, stican) may have evolved and retained o- 
forms for an independent reason. Special explanations for each verb 
have in fact been advanced by scholars; these are set forth in Part II 
of this study. 

The forms with ze (instead of e) in VV reflect without doubt a special 
Kentish phonological development: Kentishio (from WGme. eo) became 
ie, a ‘schwebender Diphthong’ sometimes rising, sometimes falling 
(Luick §359.2). It is questionable, however, whether the author of VV 
actually used the Kentish pronunciation; Jordan considers the ze in this 
text as merely an imitation of Kentish orthography, since the same spell- 
ing is found for OE é, where Kentish did Not have the diphthong ze 
(Handbuch §85 Anm.). 


PRETERITE SINGULAR STEM 


e a 
Peter: bead 9.25, 49.8; bed 251.18; bebead 
138.4, 255.7; bebeed 260.5; forbead 142.19; 
beah 133.23; abeah 143.14; ceas 163.16; 
geceas 163.10; ces 117.25, 117.26; fleah 
‘fled’ 141.1; fleh 266.380; forleas 213.5, 
220.17; forles 257.29; forles 266.31; teah 
135.10, 177.25. 
Orm: bed 11799; forrbed 1955, 10151, 15982; drah 1442. 
ches 2541, 13930; toclef 14798; fleh 
(‘fled’) 823, 3196; attfleh 19649; fleh 
(‘flew’) 8024; fit 3466; forrles 4758, 4764, 
14952; lah (‘lied’) 12188; raw (‘repented’) 
65, 77, 143814. 
VV: cheas 23.1; forleas 48.26, 81.28; fleih 
137.12. 
Best: ches 716. 
GE: bed 258 (ded), 1014 (bred); bead 1056, bad 1015%. 
1059 (ded ‘death’), 3154 (bread); forbead 


3 Means ‘offered’, hence properly a form of béodan rather than of beddan. 
Was there confusion of the two verbs? See pp. 103-4. 
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311 (dead), 541 (-hed); forbed 213 (ded 
‘deed’) ; ches 483; mis-ches 190; crep 2924; 
dreg 429, 566 (heg); fleg (‘fled’) 480 (dreg), 
973, 11386 (teg); ouerflet 586 (get); get 
(‘poured’) 585; les 2874 (moyses); forles 
189 (mis-ches), 502; reu 1166; rew 1828; 
schet 475 (let ‘led’) ; sed (‘boiled’) 1487; teg 
(‘went’) 320 (steg); Seg 2012 (heg ‘high’) 
(from OE Oéon ‘to prosper’, class II); 
dehg 1266; biteg 2878 (dreg). 

FB: bed 1189 (3et); bez 1143; tez 1039 (ise3). 


BS: forbed 228 (qued; wikkedehed; red, sb.); 
lek (‘locked’) 583. 

Hav: clef 2643, 2730; fley (‘flew’) 1805. 

HS: forbed 2054, 12363; forbede 12353; chese 
214, 11015 (lese), 11451; chees 1040; ches 
1982; fleye 322; flegh 1273, 7484; fleygh 
1860; lese 11016 (chese). 

Bok: chese 5.55; chees 1.28, 1.977; ches 8.300 
(ses ‘cease’). 

Chron: chese 132.18; fley (‘flew’ or ‘fled’) 
139.17. 


AG: 


SP: 


Kath: chese 3.373; chees 3.347, 3.860 (doute- 
les). 
PL II: 


TA: chese 72; ches 531. 

Psal: ches 24.18, 77.73; chees 32.12; chese 
118.30; fleze (‘flew’) 17.12. 

CLB: chese 35.36. 


las 372 (allas, glas, 
was); bad 11638. 


forbad 11.344 (lad ‘led’, 
past ptc.). 

forbade 65.7; forbad 
82.6, 220.18, 260.16; 
chase 60.19, 132.21. 
forbade 8.29; forbad 
98.24; chase 44.2, 72.21, 
81.15, 86.28, etc.; crap 
120.1. 

forbade 151.22; chase 
6.26, 7.6, 56.138, 81.6; 
raf (from OE réofan) 
87.13. 


chase 295.25. 
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NOTES ON THE PRETERITE SINGULAR 


All the texts before FB have @ regularly; in that text one form occurs 
with a (las : allas : glas : was). Thereafter, ¢ prevails until the time 
of Capgrave, when it loses considerable ground to a. The only form 
cited from PL has a. 

In the Central Midl., no a-forms appear. 


PRETERITE PLURAL STEM 
u (e, a) O 


Peter: budon 49.20, 61.23; bugon 121.7; 
tobugon 114.10; abrudon 135.30; 
gecuron 3.16, 144.28, 197.4; cusen 
199.1, 251.83; crupon 215.13; dru- 
gon 27.7; flugon (‘fled’) 5.18, 49.25; 
flugen 264.34; flugen 265.4; for- 
luren 226.12; belucan 215.5; scufon 
176.3; toscuton 215.4; tugon 85.9, 
169.10, 233.2 (téon ‘to go’). 

Orm: fluzhenn 893; forrlurenn 1412, 


6581, 7499. 
GE: (lutten 2163, 4070: this may be a boden‘t 3169, 1067, 1096, 1971, 
weak form.) 2612; chosen 548; cropen 
2974; flogen 861, 3677 (‘flew’); 
(bedden 2273.) floten 2946; Sogen 2542 
(‘prospered’); Shogen 1480. 
BS: z0ten (‘poured’) 490. 
Hav: scuten 24381. chosen 372; shoten 1838; scho- 
(beden 2774, 2780.) ten 1864. 
HS: (ches 2606; chese 4017; forbede cloue 1572. 
DW2G123) 
Bok: chosyn 8.1162; shouyn 12.460. 
Chron: chose 20.25, 62.27, 110.13. 
AG: (chase 39.17.) 
SP: chose 128.1. 
Kath: chose 2.295, 2.972; chosen 
3.656. 
TA: chosen 243. 
Psal: flowen (‘fled’) 30.15. 


4 At 1.3169 it means ‘asked’; elsewhere, ‘commanded’. 
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NOTES ON THE PRETERITE PLURAL 


The OE vowel u is preserved in Peter and Orm. In GE the spelling 
is everywhere o (except in lutien, which is probably a weak form with @ 
from the present stem-vowel); and, since the sound y is consistently 
represented in this text by uw, we must suppose that 6 (lengthened in an 
open syllable) has been introduced from the past pte. or some other 
source. The words flogen and Oogen are uncertain: 03 became gu, and 
uz became @, sometime in the 13th century (Luick §402.1a, 1c); whether 
these words have the sound gu or @ depends on whether the o-vowel was 
introduced before the fusion occurred, or afterward. It is also possible 
that the fusing process was yet to take place in the dialect of this text, in 
which case the sound would be 03. 

Forms with the spelling o continue to predominate in the subsequent 
texts. The only u-spelling recorded is in Hav: scuten 2431. The sub- 
stitution of 9 for u may well be assumed, because the spelling o for the 
sound u was commonly used only before letters resembling u, such as n, 
m, v, t (ef. Luick §57.2). 

A few forms with e occur: these are chiefly of béodan, and are probably 
due to confusion of this verb with biddan (Class V, pret. pl. bédon, ME 
beden), which is very close to it in form and meaning. HS has e-forms 
in the pret. pl. of céosan, which I interpret as borrowings from the pret. 
sg. (see my general discussion, p. 89). 

AG has a form with a; regarding this, see p. 89. 


Past PARTICIPLE 


Peter: beboden 255.30; forboden 172.8; gebogen 143.19, 226.9; gecoren 
33.22, 167.9; coren 33.23, 260.18; cosen 252.10; begoten 45.13; 
forloron 262.9; belocen 49.15, 49.16; ofsceoten 235.17; oferwrogen 
(‘covered’) 219.9. 

Orm: forrbodenn 12, 12327; z0otenn 1773; clofenn 1224; forrlorenn 1395; 
lokenn 1091; bilokenn 11495. 

VV: forboden 7.26; zecorene 49.18; zekorene 17.31; ikorene 119.32; 
forloren 17.12, 27.21, 59.18; betowen 13.2 (‘bestowed’, from OE 
betogen, past pte. of betéon). 

Best: forloren 85 (biforn). 

GE: forboden 325; boden 4115; drogen 977, 2402; froren 97; flogen 1750; 
goten 3624; for-loren 241 (boren); loken 106 (troken); luken 94, 
362 (broken), 2886 (the spelling probably means nothing; cf. the 
rime-word broken); bi-luken 104, 3930; togen 3647 (drogen, past 
pte.); bi-togen 1771 (drogen). 

(forbead 3332: bread). 
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BJ: browen 415; loren 7; lorn 268; forlorn 208 (born, biforn), 565; schote 
518 (cote, prote, grote). 

Hav: forloren 580 (sworen); forlorn 770 (korn), 1424 (for-sworen) ; loken 
429; lokene 1957. 

HS: forbodyn 8993; forbode 4637, 8111; chose 4988; cloue 1820, 5281; 
lore 663, 1512; forlore 860, 1207; loke 1538, 9088 (spoke); lokun 
1868; soke 6022 (loke). 


(forbede 4571). 
NG: chosen 21.10, 54.17, 58.24; chozyn (‘chosen’) 61.1; schosyn 62.20. 


(chesen 56.12). 


Bok: bodyn 8.859, 9.882; chosyn 8.545, 9.572; lorn 1.1081 (toforn, 
thorn), 3.100 (born); lore 4.196. 

Chron: forbode 205.23; chose 20.22, 60.24; chosen 50.9. 

AG: forbode 16.25; forbodyn 47.24, 71.17; forboden 94.10; chose 19.4, 
36.29; chosen 40.16, 82.5. 

SP: forboden 77.25; forbodyn 4.17; chosen 24.22, 26.13, 68.2; chose 
112.12; z0tyn 50.17. 

Kath: bown (down) 1.35 (from bigan) ; chose 2.106, 2.117; i-chose 1.190 
(suppose) ; clouyn 2.1251; crope 3.404; for-lore P201 (mor, be-for); 
lore 2.164; lorn 1.200; i-lorn 2.1038 (born, thorn). 

PL I: chosen 14.35; chosyn 163.22. 

PL II and III: chosen 2.171.35; chosyn 2.186.835, 2.245.30, 3.81.18. 


TA: chosen 118, 520; flowen (from OE flogen, past ptc., “fled’) 498. 
Psal: chosen 17.29, 77.35; loren 30.16. 
CLB: chosen 44.18, 44.23, 205.35, 348.5; chosen 287.8; shotte 260.27. 


(chesyn 33.31). 


NoTeES ON THE Past PARTICIPLE 


OE o is regularly preserved. Lengthening takes place by the time of 
the Best (Luick §391; Jordan §35.3). The fusion of 03 to gu (during 
the 13th century) is reflected in the spellings ow, ow in BS and later 
texts. 


CHAPTER THREE 
VERBS OF THE THIRD ABLAUT CLASS 


Excluded from these lists are: the forms of beornan, most of which are 
weak and the rest of which are irregular; all forms of bregdan, feohtan, 
and frignan, which have a special development on account of the palatal; 
irregular pret. sg. forms of geldan, caused by the initial palatal; weak 
forms of helpan, meltan, swelgan, and weorpan; forms of murnan, abnor- 
mal even in OE; irregular forms of weorpan and weordan, caused by the 
preceding w and following 7 plus cons. 


PRESENT STEM 


¢ 


Peter: gebeorgan 137.21; setbeorstan 


31.30; feohton 13.11; renned 31.6; 
reonne6 117.2; swelte 251.9. 


Orm: utbresstenn 61; berrzhenn 1559, 


VV: 


4161; hellpenn D47; melltenn 
17416; eornenn 1336; ernepp 13183; 
swelltenn 915, 5297; forrwerrpenn 
D74, D149; werrpenn 3575; forr- 
werrp (imper. sg.) 6272; 3zeldenn 
D173, 19903; zeld (imper. sg.) 5214; 
presshesst 1481 (OE Oerscan). 


berste6 73.13; berzen 81.10; ber- 
3in 151.10; berhd 101.29; keruen 
27.26; helpen 9.9, 47.18; helps 
53.19; foriswelzen 45.26; sweld 
65.19; werpen 17.27, 61.31; forwerp 
83.15; zelpd 5.22. 

31 


t 

findon 11.24; belimpasd 238.7; 
ofstingan 25.7; winnan 266.4; 
gewinnan 215.31; gyldon 1383. 
32; gyldan 137.23. 

blinnenn 4505; bindenn 1179, 
2973; drinnkenn 165, 8636; 
findenn D838, 545; grindesst 
1486; bilimmpebb 2157, 5540; 
climbenn 11860; tobilimm- 
pepp 1657; ringenn 901; sing- 
ebp 1725; stinnkenn 4781; 
sinnkepp 13381; springean 
4936; swinnkenn 6109; att- 
windenn 8004; winnenn D137, 
4680; winenn D298; _bigin- 
nepbp 1917. 

binden 17.27; drinken 37.15; 
finden 37.33; finded 13.4; 
onginnen 27.23; zelimpen 27.- 
32; ilimpd 99.383; swingen 
13.20; singed 19.26; swinked 
33.9; swinken 97.31; sinken 


32 


zielde 21.28; zielden 31.10; for- 
3ielden 75.32. 

Best: bergen 14; atbrested 672; help 
184; helpen 364; renne6 240; ren- 
nen 340 (brennen); werped 325; 
gelt (3 sg.) 418. 


GE: bergen 1060; deluen 2452; helpen 
176; melten 99; werp 2803; gelden 
6, 1628. 

FB: helpe 536; ernep 653; 3elde 580, 
812 (helde). 


BS: helpep 421; renne, stanza 12 line 4 
p. 39, 249 (fenne, kenne, grenne); 
suwelle (‘swell’) 53 (smelle, helle) ; 
breyd, st. 12 line 4 p. 39; zelle 467 
(duelle, helle, felle). 

Hav: berwen (OE beorgan) 697, 1426; 
helpeth 166; helpen 648; renne 1161 
(brenne), 1831; yelde 803, 2402. 


HS: breste 11870; brest 12244; help 
643; helpeb 548; melte 5052; ren- 
nep 4292; zelde 1209, 2216, 4778. 
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43.23; springp 63.11; winned 
23.25. 

drinken 138; finden 243; be- 
limpes 362; springed 62; swim- 
med 355; sinken 538 (drin- 
ken); sinked 567; singed 570; 
winnen 411. 

blinne 289 (sinne); binden 
2193, 3193; find 1045; singen 
27; singe 34; winden 2448. 
binde 1073; unbynde 356; 
drinkeb 485 (pinkeb); fynde 
355 (unbynde); begynneth 
135; syng 21; synke 130 
(drynke) ; springep 693 ; wynne 
185; awinne 540 (ginne); bi- 
winne 598. 

blinne, stanza 29 line 8 p. 49 
(winne); binde 365 (kinde, 
minde, blinde); drinke 491; 
singe 458 (binge, bringe); 
wringe 460 (pinge, bringe). 
bynde 41 (fynde); blinneth 
329; blinne 2367 (per-inne); 
binden 1961; drinken 15, 800 
(swinken) ; dinge 215 (swinge) ; 
fynde 42 (bynde); finde 220 
(winde); biginnen 21; ringen 
242; swinge 214; singen 243; 
swinken 798; singe 2328; wi- 
nan 174; winne 852 (inne); 
wringen 1233. 

blynne 747, 1733; bynde 1790; 
vnbynde 4316; klymbe 8320; 
drynkyn 390; drynke 4566; 
fynde 122, 4155; bygynne 3, 
119, 2934; rynge 891; syngge 
823, 2313; spryngge 882; wyn- 
nes 20, 4240; wynne 2933; 
wryng 5026. 
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NG: helpen 31.3. 


Bok: deluyng 1.1067; help 1.253, 2.335; 
helpyn 5.182; ren P49 (men); renne 
1.460 (brenne) ; sterue 3.48 (serue) ; 
swelle 3.534 (helle, telle); yelpe 
9.296 (helpe). 


Chron: delue 266.8; help 55.8; renne 
2.2; zelde 295.7, 313.15. 


AG: brest 96.31, 133.1; help 48.9; renne 
18.14, 36.17. 


SP: delue 50.30; help 49.13; renne 46.1, 
111.8; rennyth 8.6. 


Kath: brest 2.1103 (best, rest); delue 
2.717 (hym-selue); help P235, 
1.172; 2.498; ren 1.864 (men); ren- 
nyth 1.789; sterue 1.511, 2.254. 


PL I: help 48.28; 234.11; renne 348.8; 
renneth 26.16; yelde 406.25. 


fynden 35.26; begynnen 22.17; 
rynget3 35.14; synge 18.9, 
63.5. 

blynne 2.65; blyn 5.322 (syn- 
ne); bynde 3.444; drynkyn 
P48; fynde 1.557; gynne 1.645; 
begynne 2.67; synge 1.644; 
sprynge 2.691 (brynge); 
stynke 8.656 (thynke); syn- 
kyn 9.735; spryng 10.640 (tal- 
kyng); spyn 8.516; wynne 
1.38. 

fynde 2.5, 27.20; grinde 55.17; 
erynde 181.14; beginnit 17.26; 
begynne 273.13; rynge 312.26; 
synge 44.19; singe 129.32; 
singith 4.6; wynn 155.33. 
bynde 41.18; clyme 97.15; 
drynk 51.6; fynde 9.12, 18.4, 
22.32; beginne 1.23; be-gynne 
20.30; begynnyth 5.11; springe 
14.20; singe 28.3; spynne 55.- 
18; wynde 125.28; wynne 
2116: 

bynde 100.1, 113.23, 167.1; 
fynde 1.23; beginne 8.2; be- 
gynnyth 15.6; synge 79.2; 
singe 155.16; singge 59.8. 
blynne (lynne, Inne) P2438; 
1.798 (synne); blyne 1.168 
(synne), 1.781; bynde 2.838; 
clyme 2.1087, 3.422; drynke 
P251; fynde P21 (kynde); be- 
gynne 1.608; be-gynneth 1.- 
211; syng P168; spryng 1.201, 
1.410 (thyng, 3yng); stynke 
1.473; swelle 2.256; synk 2.332 
(think). 

bynd 82.23; drynk 83.16; 
fynde 24.19, 61.7, 206.8; fynd 
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PL II and III: helpe 2.11.5, 2.20.25, 
276.385 help? :2.%G0a") 2201: 
helppe 2.240.6; melt 2.57.8; renne 
3.97.1; yeld 2.355.11. 


TA: helpen 227; helpe 288. 


Psal: kerue 76.8; keruen 128.4; helpen 
37.42, 45.5; helpep 21.10; melt Ps. 
of Moses 2.2; swelwep 33.8; meltep 
57.8; 3elde 7.4; 3elden 7.4; 3eld 
49.15. 

CLB: helpe 182.2; ren 170.1; rennyth 
46.29, 47.12; yelde 321.5. 


493.2; begynne 175.20; synge 
448.16. 

bynd 2.133.18; bynde 2.415.- 
14; fynd 2.6.23; 2.16.22; fynde 
2.35.6; 2.300.10; begine 2.210.- 
37; begyn 3.7.10; begynyth 
2.82.21; beginne 2.54.18; sing 
2.286.23; wyn 2.190.11; wyne 
3.08.7; wynne 3.101.4. 


be-gynn 72; ryngen 214; 
spryngen 244; swynge 500; 
wynnen 230; wynne 609. 
vnbindep 145.6; climben 23.3; 
drynke 49.19; finde 36.10; be- 
gynne 49.4; synge 7.18. 


bynde 527.19; fynde 223.28; 
begyne 33.29; begynnen 294.4; 
begyn 539.31; ryng 338.12; 
spyn 271.22. 


NOTES ON THE PRESENT STEM 


The OE distinction between e (helpan) and 7 (findan) in the present 
system of this class is uniformly preserved. The spellings in Orm indi- 
cate that ¢ is lengthened before /d and rn, and 7 before mb, nd, ng (see 
Luick, §368.3 and Anm. 2). Before ng, however, 7 is at an early date 


reshortened to 7 (id. §429.1). 


PRETERITE SINGULAR STEM 


a (> 6 before ng and nd) 


u (> @ before nd) 


Peter: etberst 23.10, 127.17; forbarn 39.6, 
45.32, 47.20, 61.2; forbearn 200.3, 250.14; 
cearf 145.24; acwanc (‘was extinguished’) 
242.27; adranc 107.4; gefeaht 15.10; feaht 
21.19; gefaht 23.11; fand 115.36, 265.13; 
ongan 21.18; 30.3; began 259.37; gelamp 
3.5, 253.24; swealt 5.20, 219.2; swang 
23.21; ofstang 25.7, 47.26; asprang 235.5; 
toprese 138.26; wan 21.19, 253.13; to- 
wearp 27.18; towerp 43.24; wearp 138.26; 
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gewdnn 229.15; hwearf 59.31, 229.30; 
gewann 45.30. 


Orm: band 1187, 14673; barrh 14572; attbrasst 


Vive 


14734; drannc 1374, 14050; fand 13, 8352; 
bigann 717, 3276; gann 3274; hallp 1342, 
4110; bilammp 1929, 6934; rann 1364; 
swallt P31, 5314; sprang 10258; swallh 
14592; warrp 16076, 16082; forrwarrp 811; 
wand 3320; wann 12319, 12320. 

karf 91.11; drane 51.10; fond 111.10; 
agann 111.32; halp 9.9; swance 43.23; burh- 
stong 119.18; war6 51.11, 117.32; forwarp 
83.11; warp 111.4. 


Best: wan 768 (man). 
GE: bargt (sic!) 898; barg 1330, 3477; brast 


FB: 


BS: 


1808 (fast); unbond 2223 (fond); carf 
2700; dranc 1660 (Shanc); dalf 1873; fond 
440, 605, 1280 (lond); bi-gan 188, 236 
(man); gan 494; halp 26; malt 1017, 3337; 
ran 1009, 1393 (Laban), 2619; sprong 60, 
247 (long); starf 481; sank 1108; swane 
1657 (ranc); stong 4083 (long); warp 714, 
2640; wrong 2064 (hond); upwond 2988 
(lond). 
dronk 427; gan 924; bigan 263; ran 315; 
wan 178 (man). 

fond 558, 1035 is uncertain; see below. 
drank 284, 291; fond, stanza 29 line 5 p. 49 
(lond, hond, wond); began 369. 


Hav: barw 2022, 2679; karf 471; bigan 230; 


HS: 


ran 216, 691 (man); sprong 91, 959 
(strong); swank 788; warp 106. 

bond 537 is doubtful; see below. 
to-braste 9287; karf 1156; drank 3182; 
began 74, 289, 492, 521; halpe 5684; ran 
2529, 2994; songe 9262 (longe) ; song 2340; 
sank 8309; stank 8312; stanke 11674; wan 
5211; wrappe (‘struck’, from wearp) 7517; 
prong 2514; clambe 2120. 

fonde 79, 1751, 10725 is doubtful, but 

probably has the 6-vowel; see below. 


funde 1165 (runde). 


funde 49. 


35 
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Bok: brast 1.475, 11.624; gan P192; began 
1.1127; ran 1.54, 4.351 (man); sprong 
1.110, 5.157 (strong); sprange 2.596; song 
10.98, 13.1106; yald 11.543. 

Chron: brast 124.24; drank 70.11; began 8.30, 
15.4; beganne 24.25; halp 30.36; malt 9.3; 
ran 9.3; 133.16; sang 39.5, 86.1, 117.15; 
sprang 23.2, 128.20; wan 24.4, 216.6. 

AG: drank 47.15, 100.9; began 12.33, 14.20, 
21.13; ran 18.3, 21.6; rang 105.32, 116.24; 
sprange 62.24. 


SP: drank 73.24; began 7.2, 145.18; halp 94.22, 
135.6, 188.12; ran 77.18; sank 24.25; sang 
68.8, 147.13, 155.5; sprang 136.1; ronge 
Sill 

Kath: dalf P115; fond P123 (londe, vndyr- 
stond), 2.11 (lyuande, hand); gan 1.31, 
2.10; began 1.251; halpe 1.168; ran P30, 
3.612; rane P215 (man, can); sprong 1.55, 
1.579; song 3.49; wan 1.152; wanne 1.595 
(pan). 

fond P50, P115, and fonde P190 are 
doubtful; see below. 

PLI: drank 511.16; gan 511.19; began 512.18. 


PLIIand III: began 2.244.22, 2.287.5; begane 
2.244.17. 


TA: braste 55; sanke 437; stang 446; swange 
502; wanne 332; wane 276. 

Psal: carf 29.14; dalf 7.16; bigan 38.4; by-gan 
76.10; halpe 106.12, 106.40; ran 58.4. 


CLB: beganne 297.19; ranne 289.12; spronge 
291.20. 


founde 8.872 (con- 
founde, redounde, 
sounde); fonde 8.580; 
fond 3.251, 3.498. 
fond)2.7)5 8.22,.51:8; 
bond 78.8. 


bonde 84.9; fond 9.18, 
10.2 ,20.26, 47.31 ;fonde 
20.3, 120.21; wonde 
124.1; wond 126.7. 

bond 96.14, 166.2; fond 
30.8, 41.20; fonde 31.6; 
wonde 91.23; woud (for 
wond?) 65.1, 65.5. 


funde 516.25; fonde 
88.15; fond 76.16; fund 
493.1. 

bond 2.47.19, 2.47.22; 
founde 2.217.36; fonde 
2.306.16; fond 2.185.- 
10; wond 3.20.9. 


vnbonde 104.18; vn- 
bond Ps. of Habakkuk 
9; funde 114.4; fonde 
83.3. 
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NotTEes ON THE PRETERITE SINGULAR 


In general, the pret. sg. has the vowel a. 

Orm’s spellings show lengthening of a before nd and ng; and this @ 
appears as 6 in the VV and several subsequent texts (in accordance with 
the general Southumbrian shift) (Luick §369). That fond, in VV, has 
6 rather than Southern y (cf. Sievers §386 note 2) is evident from the 
fact that u is the regular spelling in all the pret. pl. and past pte. forms 
with y% (OE u). 

GE has a in general, which remains short, as is shown by the rimes 
brast : fast, bigan : man, etc.; o is consistently written before nd and 
ng, and may therefore be taken to represent the sound 6. 

FB has a, if we may judge by the usual spelling a. The form dronk 
427, is puzzling, as we find no evidences of lengthening before ne. 

Southern influence, mentioned by Emerson (ME Reader 263), is for 
the first time indicated by FB by the form funde 1165, riming with runde, 
which has &@ (lengthened y before nd). The form fond, 558 and 1035, is 
doubtful, indicating either a or 6 (but probably 6, cf. stonde, present, 
1247). 

Rime with lond and hond in BS clearly shows that fond has the 6- 
sound in this text. 

Hav has 6 before ng; funde occurs in 49; bond in 537 is uncertain, but 
in my opinion has §, for of all the regular forms of the pret. pl. and past 
pte. (of verbs with nasal plus cons.) only one, sprongen (pret. pl.), is 
spelt with o. 

HS has @! before ng; fonde almost certainly has 9, because, of the 
seventeen cited past ptc. forms with n plus cons. (including those of 
jindan), only one, song, is spelt with 0; moreover, of the pret. pl. forms, 
ONLY THOSE IN nd AND ng are represented by o spellings, and it seems 
logical to explain these as borrowings from the pret. sg., analogous to 
such pret. plurals as blan, drank, gan, and halpe, which are remarkably 
numerous in this text. (Note the pres. forms vndyrstonde 84, stonde 812, 
stonte 5885, etc.) 

Bok has g before ng (but also a by analogy with other pret. singulars) ; 
% before nd (cf. fownde 8.372 and its rime-words). Fond, fonde are not 
absolutely certain, but may well have wu: cf. the past participles fondyn, 
sprongyn. 

Chron, AG, and SP have a before ng, if the spelling is to be trusted. 


1 Or o: shortening before ng may have set in as early as the end of the 13th 
century (Luick §429.1). 
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The process of analogical leveling was no doubt assisted by the universal 
shortening of @/6 before ng in the early 14th century (see Luick §429.1,2). 
On the other hand, we may assume % to be regular before nd, for ONLY 
HERE do o spellings occur (with one exception, the pret. sg. ronge in SP). 
If the o represented @, this should have been leveled to a as it was before 
ng, and we might expect such spellings as band, fand. Moreover, these 
texts have no stondforms. I therefore take exception to the assumption 
of Dibelius (Anglia 23.179) that fond, bond, etc., contain the vowel 9. 

Kath has the surprising forms sprong and song, and no examples of 
ang. The text of this work is, however, very corrupt; it diverges in a 
number of other phonological respects from Capgrave’s other texts, 
which are on the contrary considered to be unusually pure. The rime 
fond : londe : vndyrstond found in Kath cannot, however, be due to 
scribal alteration; we must assume that the author borrowed in this 
instance from another dialect. 

The PL contain ample evidence for the u-vowel in the pret. sg. of 
findan (ef. Dibelius, Anglia 23.180 [1901]). 

No conclusions can be drawn from the insufficient evidence from the 
Central Midl. texts. Psal has funde 114.4; whether the o-spellings in 
fonde, vnbonde, ete., represent &@ or not, is problematical. TA has a 
before ng (which may stand for Northern a), but CLB has the form 
spronge. 


PRETERITE PLURAL STEM 


u (> @ before nd) Q a/6 
(by analogy with (taken over from 
past ptc.) pret. sg.) 


Peter: ablunnon 234.4; forcurfan 
59.29; clumbon 205.26, 205.29; 
adruncon 57.14; dulfon 149.4; 
fuhton 13.12, 149.7; 253.29; 
ongunnan 29.12; guldon 155.- 
12; forguldon 161.26; tohwur- 
fon 61.32, 1385.17; afundan 
49.1; gelumpon 141.18; be- 
lumpon 234.5; onfundon 5.12; 
urnon 49.7, 169.11, 215.4; as- 
tungon 57.30; swulton 217.31, 
261.23; sungen 250.15; stur- 
uen 264.33; towurpon 121.19; 
gewunnan 203.4. 

Orm: bundenn 15820; drunnkenn 
4797, 14402; fundenn 6454, 
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8930; bigunnenn 15620; sung- 
enn 3373; swulltenn 5321, 
8019; stunnkenn 8194; stung- 
enn 17441; forrwurrpenn 1401, 
1415, 4650; wurrdenn 3343. 

VV: funden 99.18; agunnen 149.- 
24; sunge 15.12; swunken 
151.18. 

GE: funden 1973, 2984; gunnen 
534; gunen 353; gunne (8rd 
sg. pret. subj.) 218; gulden 
1062; grunden 3339; sprungen 
1804; sungen 3288; wurden 
2297. 

FB: funden 470 (MS C); founden 
470 (A); urne 250 (ronne in 
MS T). 

dronke 422, 494 is doubt- 
ful; o may represent the 
sound 6 taken over from 
the sg., or the original 
sound 4. 

BS: dongen 523 (sloungen, ston- 
gen [past ptc.], sprongen 
[pret. pl.]); gonnen 569; 
sprongen 527; slongen 578; 
sonken 582. 

Hav: bounden 2442; bunden 2436; 
unbounden (funden) 601; 
funden 56, 602; bigunnen 
1011, 13802; rungen 1132 
(sprungen, past ptc.); spron- 
gen 870; wrungen 152. 

HS: founde 5931; gunne 4971, 
7857; gun 3272, 3363, 3367; 
gunne (2nd sg.) 452; drunke 
(2nd sg.) 6677; begunne 1468; 
sunge 9043 (tunge); sungge 
9155; to-sprunge 10672. 


NG: begunne 29.31, 112.2; begun- 
nen 40.4; begonne 110.11. 
Bok: vnbounde 1.531 (founde, 
past ptc.); founde 1.809, 
1.1069, 1.1082 (stounde); 


doluen 3189; holpen 
3382, 3674; storuen 
2975; worpen 2923. 


holpyn 5.440; yolde 
9.542. 


bonde 8056, 10579; 
blan 9060; tobraste 
10672; drank 9145; 
dranke (panke) 9369; 
fonde 1579, 1810, 
10580; gan 959, 2705; 
began 6397; halpe 
6304; ran 8757; rong 
923, 928, 970; sank 
8311; wonde 8055. 
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found 4.270; gunne 1.1102, 
3.994, 5.236; gun 6.411; runne 
3.803, 13.567; runge 1.908; 
sunge 1.907, 10.97. 

Chron: bonde 126.33; founde 
64.12, 126.8, 162.6; fond 92.24, 
92.25, 113.19, 183.31; begunne 
7.29; begun 161.32; runne 
152.17; sprong 83.19; wonne 
136.9. 

AG: bounde 131.6; bond 131.25; 
dronk 16.33; fonde 20.35; be- 
gunne 20.15, 37.18, 87.33, 146.- 
29; runne 53.1, 85.4; song 
117(?). 

SP: founde, 15.9, 24.12, 125.38; 
fonde 106.30; fond 152.1, 157.- 
9; bygunne 13.32, 39.9, 59.22; 
gunne 100.24; runne 79.12; 
run 111.6; sunge 28.4; song 
83.16; spronge 3.17; sprong 
111.5; wunne 89.14; wonne 
28.22. , 

Kath: bounde 1.462; founde P195; 
be-gune 1.481; be-gunne 1.729; 
gune 1.765, 2.412; gun 2.1460; 
sungyn 3.1300; wonne 1.652 
(begunne, past ptc.). (whon 
1.645 and rone 1.481 probably 
have y; note the pret. sg. 
forms ran, rane, wan, wanne.) 

PI: fownde 496.19; ronne 74.10. 

P II: bownde 215.21. 


TA: wonnen 463. 


Psal: drunken Ps. of Moses 2.21; 
founde 75.5; founden 118.143; 
fonde 106.4, 114.3. 

CLB: bounde 438.3. 


30ld 187.13, 189.8; 
30lde 188.28; holp 
143.2. 


doluen 125.34. 


doluen 21.17. 


drank 78.32; began 
75.11; sang 105.9. 


sprang 169.17. 


ffonde P193 (londe, 
sonde ‘message’ ); 
fond 3.1081. 


gane 12; ranne 429; 
wanne 252. 
daluen 56.9; ran 77.- 
23, 104.39. 


rang 491.31. 


NoTes ON THE PRETERITE PLURAL 


The general E. Midl. development is toward y before nasal plus cons., 


9 before liquid plus cons. 


Orm’s spellings indicate lengthening to @ before nd and ng (evidence 
for other consonant combinations is lacking). 
GE spells u regularly before nasal plus cons., and o regularly before 
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liquid plus cons. (with one exception, gulden 1062). Furthermore, u 
is consistently used before nasals, and o before liquids, in the past pte. 
forms. It is therefore justifiable to conclude that the sound @ was being 
established in the pret. pl. of verbs of the type of delfan, steorfan, weor- 
pan. For my discussion of this phenomenon, see below, pp. 86-9. 

In FB, as in later texts, the lengthened vowel @ is attested by the 
frequent spelling ow (cf founden 470, MS A). The form dronk 427 has 
without doubt y. 

The o in BS is purely orthographic, and represents u before a nasal 
cons.: note the rime dongen : sloungen : stongen (past ptc.). Both o 
and u spellings occur in Hav. 

HS has no lack of regular forms with wu (long before nd, but possibly 
reshortened already before ng,? cf. Luick §429.1). But in this, as in 
other ablaut classes, HS shows a strong tendency to supplant the vowel 
of the pret. pl. by that of the pret. sg. I regard the forms spelt with a 
or o as examples of this (see above, under the pret. sg.). 

In Bok and the texts of Capgrave it should be noted once more that o 
is uniformly used before liquid plus cons., whereas u and ou frequently 
appear before nasal plus cons. The spelling o before n in Capgrave 
cannot represent an g-sound borrowed from the pret. sg., because in the 
latter a is used everywhere except before nd, whereas in the pret. pl. o 
is used indiscriminately before nc, ng, nd, and nn. O-spellings occur 
frequently in the past ptc. before n. These texts have, therefore, y 
before nasal, g before liquid in the pret. pl. 

Kath again differs from the other texts of Capgrave: the rime ffonde 
: londe : sonde (‘message’) occurs P193-4. 

We have already remarked, in HS, the intrusion of the pret. sg. vowel 
into the plural. The same process is evident, though to a VERY LIMITED 
EXTENT,in AGandSP. The vowel ain such forms as drank (AG 78.32) 
and began (AG 75.11) can most simply be explained in this way No 
cases of a are at hand in the PL. 

The Central Midl. texts have y (lengthened before nd, cf. fownden, 
founde in Psal, bounde in CLB). The single form doluen (Psal 21.17) 
cannot throw much light on the vowel development before liquid plus 
cons.; but it is clear, from the number of a-forms cited, that borrowing 
from the sg. was fairly general (compare the Central Midl. forms of the 
pret. pl. in Classes IV and V). 


2 Cf. the form sungge 9155. 
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Past PARTICIPLE 


u (> @ before nd) 


Peter: ongunnen 29.24; ongunnan 
250.16; agunnen 33.18; ofstungen 
113.1; gewunnen 220.28. 

Orm: bundenn 2971, 5619; forrbundenn 

6169; forreclungenn 13851; drunnk- 

enn 14010; fundenn 540, 2354; bi- 

fundenn 129; bigunnenn D88, 4011; 

bilummpenn 2905; sprungen 511; 

sunnkenn 14569; stungenn 17413; 

wurrpenn D163; wundenn 3365, 

8175; forrprungenn 6169; biprun- 

genn 14825. 

ibunde 41.15; zefunde 9.28; azun- 

nen 3.11; izunnen 47.2; ze3unnen 

101.27; iswunken 91.32; beswonken 

151.8; bewunden 49.28; forwurden 

83.10. 

Best: bunden 560; forwurden 125. 

GE: bunden 860, 2216; sunken 754; 
swunken 1656; up-sprungen 3050. 

gulden 927 (?). 

FB: unbunde 960; ifunde 959; found 
346 (stound). 

BS: sloungen 521 (dongen, stongen, 
past ptc., sprongen, pret. pl.); 
stongen 525 (sloungen, past ptc.). 

Hav: bounden 545; bunden 1428; dun- 

gen 227; funden 1427; sprungen 

1131 (rungen, pret. pl.); swngen 

(sic!) 226 (dungen); wnden 546 

(bounden). 

bownde 1816; bounde 1994, 5182; 

clumbe 7277; fownde 1815; founde 

1993, 4399; begunne 7831; runge 

7282; sunge 2615, 4192; song 7124 

(tung); wunne 3533, 7832, 9459; 

wune 2937, 5942. 

goulde 6422 (?). 


VV: 


Hp: 


Q 


gefohton 33.27; gefohten 73.- 
12; aworpene 69.14; geworden 
197.14. 

bollzhenn 7145, 8144; borr- 
zhenn 38248, 4484; goldenn 
6239; hollpenn D141, 6201; 
forrworrpenn 354, 1419; bros- 
shenn 1530. 


3ebore3zen 27.17; iborzen 19.4; 
zebor3wen 15.20; forzolden 
75.35; un-forz0lden 37.32; for- 
werpen 13.31; utzeworpen 
73.14. 

doluen 41; atbrosten 582. 
borgen 1102, 2686; borwen 
3044; doluen 1895; swolgen 
1976; worpen 19438. 

30lde 161 (golde); izolde 207 
(golde), 1277. 

bollen 212; toborste 429 (gost, 
last ‘lasted’, kest ‘cast’). 


holpen 901. 


zolde 12009. 
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NG: founden 93.5; begunnen 14.3, 


42.11, 58.4; begunnyn 62.2; be- 
gonne 45.4, 47.5, 49.4; begonnen 
74.1; soungyn 47.16 (vowel length- 
ening?), 48.12; songen 20.6, 35.32, 
72.17; songyn 50.19. 


Bok: boundyn 1.564; bounde 8.665; 


founde 1.530, 4.94; fondyn 13.905; 
grounde 9.796 (rounde) ; runne 2.10, 
2.593 (sunne); runnyn 10.231; 
sprungyn 8.427; sprongyn 3.497; 
stunge 2.194; begunne P15, 1.96, 
2.76; vnbounde 1.532. 


Chron: bound 36.24, 216.12; bownde 


AG: 


SP: 


43.27; founde 8.22, 31.8, 133.32; 
found 31.14; begunne 4.15, 36.17; 
sunge 65.19; songe 73.22; songen 
97.22; wunne 155.23; wonne 185.6. 
bownde 131.7; bounde 6.13; dronk 
125.19; founde 4.15; founden 28.31; 
begunne 14.18, 27.16, 66.13; runne 
94.20; sunge 27.13; songen 27.1; 
songe 28.5, 105.8, 113.27; woundyn 
PLT, 

bounde 29.4; founde 3.8; begunne 
5.27, 146.34; runge 27.10; songe 
129.23; wounde 15.3; wonne 28.16. 


Kath: bounden 3.724; found P16 


(round, habound); fownde P54 
(grownde, rownde); founde P205, 
1.678 (secunde); begunne 1.654 
(wonne, pret. pl.); be-gune 3.886 
(sune, downn); runne 3.1354; runge 
P174, 1.276 (tunge); spronge 
2.320; sunge 3.1305; wonne 3.18. 


P yr: bounde 121.23; drunkyn 5117, 


511.18; founden 13.33; found 107.- 
14; fownde 537.15; begonne 256.26, 
552.16; ronge 408.17; ronne 418.12; 
wownd 109.12. 


holpen 20.34, 73.1; holpyn 
56.6. 


trosshyn 11.288 (< OE Ger- 
scan). 


30lden 161.19; holpen 163.26; 
molten 9.5, 146.27; yolden 
196.12. 


holpe 37.33; molten 48.3. 


doluyn 5.2. 


holp 1.169. 


holpen 309.9; holpyn 69.22. 
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P II and III: bownd 2.21.13; bound holpe 2.177.8; holpyn 2.248.25, 
2.33.30, 2.286.19; bownden 2.170.8; 3.5.1. 
bonden 2.191.8; bonde 3.68.22; 
found 2.28.18; fownde 2.63.10; 
founde 2.161.6; begune 2.386.27; 
begonne 2.48.37; wonne 2.5.8, 


2.111.10. 
TA: founden 210; by-ronnen 62. doluen 258; 30lden 398, 575; 
worthen 485, 496; foghten 
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Psal: bounden 19.9, 79.14; bonden doluen 93 13; coruen Psalm of 
106.10; drunken 22.7, 77.71; foun- Ezechiel 5; holpen 93.17; 3ol- 
den 9.39, 16.4, 72.10; yfunden den. 64.1. 
37.38; vrnen 118.32; runnen 118.70: 
sprungen 111.4; sprongen 96.12; 
songen 70.25. 
hulpen 27.9 is puzzling; is it a 
misspelling? 
CLB: bound 33.18; bonden 116.29; holpen 181.24. 
dronken 203.35; founden 25.14, 
26.16; found 25.26; begon 143.2; 
begonne 294.14; begonen 294.14; 
rongen 245.22; sprongen 287.23; 
songon 545.1. 


NorTes ON THE Past PARTICIPLE 


The texts preserve systematically the OE distinction of u before nasal 
plus cons. (funden, wunden) and o before liquid plus cons. (holpen, 
dolfen).8 

The spellings in Orm indicate lengthening of u before nd and ng, and 
of o before Id. U before ng was reshortened early in the 14th century 
(ef. Luick §429.1). 

The spellings ow and ow for @ begin with FB. 


3 Except in the case of weorSan; see pp. 127-8. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
VERBS OF THE FOURTH ABLAUT CLASS 


From these lists are excluded: all forms of cuman and niman, which 
even in OE are quite irregular; and weak forms of helan. 


PRESENT STEM 


Peter: beran 251.10; tobrekep 33.15; tobreco6 117.10. 

Orm: bérepp 9284; berenn P47, 4483; berebb 1297; beresst 4454; brek- 
esst 1548; forrhelenn 13649; stéle 4467; ummbesherenn 4132. 

VV: brekene 11.20; brecbh 37.28; berene 33.24; berest 33.31; forberen 
97.12; stell (imper. sg.) 67.30. 

Best: beren 263, 620; bere’ 268. 

GE: beren 8, 118, 787 (deren); bered 326; bere 3513 (dere); helen 1036 
(stelen) ; for-hele 3512 (stele); stele 3511; sheren 2347 (deren); to- 
teren 2089 (weren). 

FB: beren 547; bereb 668; breke 638. 

BS: bere 507 (were, spere, here); beren 437. 

Hav: beren 255 (sweren) ; bere 623 (spere), 1318; forbere 352 (kaysere) ; 
breken 914; breke 1900 (wreke); to-tere 1839 (bere ‘bear’, sb.). 
HS: bere 511, 610, 1089; beryst 638; forbere 2014; 5087, 5090; breke 
1673, 2636, 1863; brekest 4669; hele 2150; forhelyp 1949; forhelyst 

570; stele 2048, 2055, 2111. 

NG: beren 30.10; beryn 67.24. 

Bok: bere P63, 3-106, 7.191 (bere); beryth P61; breke 1.488 (wreke, 
infin.) ; brek (imper. sg.) 3.679. 

Chron: bere 123.22; bereth 3.31; breke 147.7; brekith 123.9; stele 167.34. 

AG: ber 73.17; berith 1.9; breke 20.38, 84.32; stele 18.1; stelist 30.27. 

SP: bere 5.14, 107.1; ber 4.82; breke 113.24; stele 72.16. 

Kath: ber 1.231, 1.656 (ber, 3er), 1.286; bere 2.1073 (ner, fere ‘fear’) ; 
forbere 1.74 (ber, wer ‘war’); for-ber 3.219; brek P97; breke 2.678, 
2.1005 (speke, creke) ; stele 2.437 (fele ‘many’). 

PLI: beryth 176.9; forber 256.14. 

brake 170.15 and styll 541.14 reflect without doubt the great 
vowel shift. See below. 
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PL II: bere 10.22, 35.21, 200.2; beryth 20.7; ber 81.28; beere, 200.5; 
brek 57.8; breke 126.6. 


TA: breke 41; brekyn 231. 

Psal: beren 25.4; bere 90.12; breken 2.9; breke 2.3. 

CLB: ber 28.30; bere 119.5; breke 105.27; brek 27.22; brekithe 181.27; 
shere 457.25; sher 445.34. 


NOTES ON THE PRESENT STEM 


The stem vowel is regularly ¢, which is lengthened by the time of the 
Best (middle of the 18th century) ; Jordan places this change in the first 
half of the 13th century (§35.3), Luick at the beginning of the century 
($391). In any case, the vowel is short in Orm. Luick’s assumption 
that the breve (~) was used by Orm to warn readers against a growing 
tendency to lengthen the vowel in an open syllable, is open to question. 

PL has two puzzling forms, brake 1.170.15 and styll 1.541.14. Accord- 
ing to Neumann!, the a in the former stands for @, whereas the y in the 
latter shows the retention of short e. The former spelling can best be 
explained by the fact that ME a had become @?, and that since the letter 
a had come, to a certain extent, to suggest the new sound, it was used 
now and then in words with ¢ from other ME sources. The use of y to 
represent short e is made plausible by similar use of it for ME é ina 
number of forms in the PL. 


PRETERITE SINGULAR STEM 


a 7) 
Peter: bar 265.8; ber 183.6, 216.32; bestel 69.5, 75.7; 
besteal 135.27. (brec 81.4) 


Orm: brace 15; barr 1372, 8183; forrhall 233, 2473. 

VV: bar 49.18, 87.23. 

Best: bar 39. 

GE: bar 209, 338, 418, 722 (war ‘wary’); brac 3100; bor 425, 
for-brac 2049; ut-stal 2882 (Oral). 

FB: bar 182 (Cesar); tobrake 133 (spake). 

BS: bar 274; forhal, stanza 38 line 5 p. 53 (al, bral, fal, 
sb.) ; stal 342 (al, bral, schal). 


1G. Neumann, Orthographie der Paston Letters 13, 45; Marburger Studien, 
1904. 
21d. 128. 
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Hav: bar 557, 940 (star ‘sedge’); forbar 764, 2628; bore 45. 
shar 14138. 

HS: bare 701, 864, 1448; brak 1834, 5028, 5920; for- 
hale 11871 (stale ‘stall’); stale 9367 (alle); stalle 
2464, 6730 (alle). 

Bok: bar 1.912; bare 3.317; brak 3.248. 

Chron: bar 10.5; bare 5.9, 123.26; brak 36.24, 144.26, brok 235.4. 
136.32, 148.16, 248.10; stal 173.28. 

AG: bare 7.2, 72.30, 84.29; bar 101.30, 102.6. 

SP: bar 13.8, 16.4, 110.11; bare 5.7, 7.14; brak 27.20. bor 170.10. 

Kath: bar P2, P237, 1.619; bare 3.968 (declare). 

PLI: bare 364.32, 512.16; brak 540.6; brake 217.4. 

PLII: bare 38.12, 149.18; brak 134.3; brake 238.16. 


TA: bare 369. (bere 439 ?) 
Psal: bare 17.24; brake 75.3, 106.14, 106.16; byshare, 
Ps. of Ezechiel 5. 


NOTES ON THE PRETERITE SINGULAR 


The stem vowel is predominantly a. 
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Peter has a few e-spellings, which betray its Kentish origin. Orm has 


a regularly, which is short, as the doubled consonants indicate. 


In 


later texts, it is possible, according to Luick (§363 Anm. 5), that the ais 
lengthened by analogy with the vowel-lengthening in the three other 
principal parts, pres., pret. pl., and past ptc. (cf. the rime bare: declare 


in Kath). 


A few scattered forms with o are found in the E. Midl. texts, the first 
of them occurring in GE. The vowel in question is without doubt long. 
The form bere, found in TA, also has unquestionably a long stem-vowel. 


PRETERITE PLURAL STEM 


e€ a oO 


Peter: brecon 65.12, 215.8, 264.- _forbaren 265.2. 
17; abrecon 67.17; breokan 
238.12; beron 264.22; best- 
lon 75.12. 
Orm: ummbesherenn 4084, 4154; 
berenn 7576, 8509, 14047. 
VV: baren 119.11. 
Best: broken 330. 
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GE: beren 11873 (deren). 
FB: bere 853 (were) (in all MSS 
except T), 1110 (MSS A and 


1934 


boren 684, 
bore 853 (wore; MS 
T only). 


C). 
BS: abreken 475; bere (2 sing.) 


301. 
Hav: bere 974 (were) (3 sing. broken 1902, 1903, 
pret. subj.). 1960. 
HS: bare 2006, 4942, 5005; 
brake 11337 (make). 
Bok: bere 1.1134 (there, lere). bore 1.925; broke 
1.531. ; 
Chron: bare 265.29. bore 175.5, 207.12; 
broke 129.13, 143.5, 
162.6, 163.24, 243.14. 
AG: bar 123.19; brak 120.- bor 119.23. 
30; stale 14.1. 
SP: broke 5.3, 150.6; bore 
65.38, 81.24, 134.5; 
bor 79.14. 


Kath: bere P151 (here, bere); ber bar P159. 
3.967 (here). 
Pll: bare 107.5; bar 147.9. broke 106.35, 107.7; 
brokyn 12.9. 
PL II: bere 45.23. bare 251.7, 383.28. 
bare 289.22; brake 


350.22. 


CLB: bere 264.27, 298.27; breke 
444,29, 444.30, 471.7, 471.9. 


NovTES ON THE PRETERITE PLURAL 


Three stem-vowels appear in forms of the pret. pl. of this class. The 
regular OE &/é is in Peter the predominant, and in Orm the exclusive 
form.t It holdsits own in GH, FB, BS, and Hav, and although it yields 
considerably thereafter to other vowels, is found in Bok, Kath, and P II. 

The vowel a appears in the later part of Peter and in VV; then, after a 
noteworthy gap, it comes up in HS, Chron, AG, Kath, and PL. The a- 
forms in VV are certainly to be explained by the special SE Midl. shift of 


3 Morris calls this a present, but its context shows it almost certainly to be a 
preterite. 

4 It is generally accepted that Orm’s 2 represents a long open e, from OE & 
or éa (see Biilbring, Bonner Beitr. 17.51-82). Orm lived in a region where ¢ 
existed alongside @ as the descendent of prim. OE @ (ibid., and Luick $117 
Anm., 1). 

According to Jordan (§49) #? became @ in Middlesex, Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Bedford, Cambridge. Cf. Luick §117 Anm. 2. 
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OE & to a (see Jordan §50 Anm.1). I believe that the a-forms in Peter 
have the same explanation. The change is believed to have begun ca. 
1100—Peter comes about fifty years later; the area in which it occurred 
embraces Hertford, Bedford, Huntingdon, and perhaps also parts of 
Cambridge (cf. Jordan, loc. cit.), so that the town of Peterborough could 
well have come under the influence of the sound change. See also Luick 
§362, and Ekwall, Angl. Beibl. 21.51 (1910). The same two texts— 
Peter and VV—have a-forms in the pret. pl. of Class V also. The a- 
forms in the LATER texts, as will be seen later, are probably borrowings 
from the pret. sg. 

Forms with o (6) appear quite early, the first one being cited from 
Best. This vowel, unlike a, is of quite constant occurrence through to 
the later texts, being especially frequent in Capgrave. 

The following table shows roughly the relative frequency of the three 
vowels. The numbers refer to the forms cited in the above lists. 


é€ a 0 
Best 1 
GE 1 1 
FB 2 1 
BS 2 
Hav 1 3 
HS 4 
Bok 1 2 
Chron 1 a 
AG 3 1 
SP 6 
Kath 2 1 
PAI 2 3 
PL II 1 2 


From Central Midl. texts no forms with o are cited. CLB has é 
predominantly, but also a (compare the Central Midl. pret. pl. forms of 
Classes III and V). 


Past PARTICIPLE 


Peter: boren 252.36; geboren 11.9; tobrocen 11.17; to-brocene 57.14; 
to-brocon 115.27, 127.23; tobroken 231.17; tobrokene 256.1; for- 
holen 265.35. 

Orm: borenn 91, 1805; forrholenn 3328 ; ummbeshorenn 4066. 
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VV: 3zeboren 15.11; iboren 21.12, 109.34; tobrocen 67.33; tebroken 
117.20; forholen 123.10. 

Best: broken 173; forbroken 124. 

GE: boren 48 (bi-foren), 220, 695 (forloren); broken 361 (lucen); 
for(h)olen 1747 (stolen) ; schoren 1200 (boren) ; soren (‘shorn’) 1919; 
stolen 1568, 1748. 

FB: bore 252 (bifore) ; stolen 519; stoole 181. 

BS: born 204 (moruen, biforn, forlorn) ; schorn 416 (sworn, biforn, horn); 
totoren 563 (bifor, forlorn, born). 

Hav: born 461 (korn), 1949; broken 1238; to-torn 1948 (born). 

HS: bore 573, 648, 700; misbore 1208; brokun 1033, 1867; broke 2838; 
brokyn 4634; forhole 5960, 11368; forholne 3175; shorne 1158; 
stole 2190, 5959, 11367; stolne 3176 (forholne). 

NG: born 19.22. 

Bok: born P136; bore 2.549 (to-fore). 

Chron: bore 6.29; born 7.19; broken 55.32; broke 123.12; to broken 
37.15; stole 154.5, 313.6. 

AG: bore 3.1, 8.7; born 4.10; bor 26.12; broke 6.16; broken 75.14; to- 
broken 93.21. 

SP: bor 3.5; bore 40.29; born 3.16, 114.17; broken 29.8; broke 114.8, 
157.29; stole 70.16, 81.8. 

Kath: bore 1.62 (wore ‘were’); bor 2.162 (lore, past pte.); born 1.198 
(lorn, thorn); brokyn 1.523; broke 2.339 (spoke). 

PLI: born 30.4; bore 108.21; forbore 179.32; broke 67.24. 

PL II: boren 37.4; forborn 250.8; bor 125.3; broken 13.9, 197.22; broke 
19.22; brokyn 321.18; brook 349.5; stole 7.19, 20.16. 

Psal: borne 21.33; to-broken 36.16; to-broke 123.7; shorne Ps. of 
Habakkuk 29. 

CLB: born 29.3, 262.2; borne 112.17; bore 344.21; broken 106.26, 190.7, 
444,22; broke 350.13. 


Notes ON THE Past PARTICIPLE 
The vowel @ occurs without exception.’ It is long in Best and there- 
after (Luick §391; Jordan §35.3). 


5 Unless we assume, with Luick (§391), that the past ptc. of r-verbs (such as 
boren) had acioss o by analogy with sworen. (Note the rime schorn : sworn in BS.) 


CHAPTER FIVE 
VERBS OF THE FIFTH ABLAUT CLASS 


From these lists are excluded: weak forms of drepan; irregular pret. 


sg. forms of etan; all forms of licgean, séon, and wegan. 


lists for these verbs in Part II. 


See the special 


PRESENT STEM 


¢ 


Peter: eten 266.12; eten 266.12; frett 


258.12; cweda6 19.9; sprecan 57.31; 
sprecon 259.37; speca’ 219.20; be- 
ieton 261.10; wrecan 123.17. 


Orm: cnedesst 1486; fretepp 16133; 


VV: 


spekenn 2733, 7654, 16062; etenn 
7806, 12330; etebp 16581; forrze- 
tebb 2965; tredenn D73, 2248, 
11946; wrekenn 914. 

cweden 11.13; beewed 147.17; eten 
3.20, 37.15; etst 51.23; forzeten 
7.11; bizeten 17.6, 33.8; forzete 
47.17; speken 9.21; speke6 41.24; 
spekene 11.15; wreke 77.18; wreken 
105.29. 


Best: eten 272;:fret (3 sg.) 422; dre- 


GE: 


ped 483, 540; forgeten 574; speken 
592; speked 595; weued 468; ge- 
weve 462. 

eten 364 (meten), 1399 (forgeten), 
3669; freten 371, 4027 (bi-geten); 
queden 1792 (Seden), 3525 (bi- 
neden) ; bi-queden 2448 (beden ‘to 
bathe’); geuen 1508, 2398; bi-geten 
3669 (eten) ; gete 1497; speken 2027 
(wreken, past ptc.). 
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t 
gebiddan 23.9; abiddan 25.11; 
bidde 31.24; gife 30.23; giuen 
53.5; agifan 224.24, 240.14; 
gyuen 262.29; begytan 138.23, 
218.11; forgytane 220.12; sit- 
ten 264.22; besittanne 229.28. 
biddenn D885, 363, 6130; bidde 
D97; biddebp 1749, 3544; 
gifenn D241, D279; 3ifepp 
1230; forrzifenn 27.12; forr- 
3ife D&6; sittenn 14086. 
zebidden 143.2; bidde 7.21; 
bidded 19.19; ziuen 11.29, 
15.9; forziuen 27.12; 3ziue 9.2; 
forziuene 21.7; forgited (3 pl.) 
7.4; sitt 25.26; sitten 67.21; 
bide 101.13. 
bidden 116; bit 262, 432; 
giue6 377; sit 701. 


bidden 1802; giuen 11, 846, 
2573 (liuen); giue 31; forgiue 
2495 (liuen); sitten 279; biddi 
27; bid 1085. 
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FB: etep 435; 3eue 938, 1270; under- 
zete 49; forzete 50, 335; met 748; 
speke 115 (steke), 204; awreke 
1070, 1181 (speke). 

BS: ete 54 (mete, frete, bi-gete); zeue 
568; getin 312; speke 283. 

Hav: drepe 506; drepen 1783; ete 650 

(mete ‘meat’), 1394 (gete); eten 

791 (geten); yeue 22, 198 (liue, 

vb.), 485 (liue); gete 147 (hete 

‘eat’); yete 495; geten 792; speken 

326; speke 125, 1627; wreken 327; 

wreke 1363, 1901 (breke). 

etyn 390; ete 838, 3625, 4566; 

to-frete 3626; zeue 145; get 1494; 

gest (2 sg.) 603, 4780; getyb 1496; 

gettyst 4559 ; forget 5141; zete 5383 

(mete ‘meat’), 8336; speke 30, 2635, 

7743 (steke); spekyb 258; spekp 

1173; quebe 6290, 6292. 

NG: eten 21.14; etyn 31.23; yeuen 
16.6; zeuen 41.6; geue 55.29. 

Bok: frete 3.376 (eet, inf.); eet 3.374; 
etyn 3.978; yeue 1.232, 1.898; 
yeuyn 1.411, 8.284; foryeue 1.594; 
yefyth 4.398; forgettyn 3.435; gete 
3.440 (mete); speken 1.33; spekyst 


HS: 


1.1000, 10.144; wreke 1.489 (breke). 


Chron: ete 135.8, 185.30; geue 10.30; 
gete 16.9, 74.35, 178.22; begete 
136.20; spekith 3.30; speke 178.14; 
trede 92.23, 177.21. 

AG: ete 51.6; 3eue 16.27, 46.24, 80.27, 

81.29; forgete 27.31, 28.22; forzete 

147.19; repe 55.16, 81.17; speke 

7.15, 35.28; spekith 5.6, 34.17; 

trede 77.20. 

ete 80.7, 113.9; zeue 37.23, 43.16, 

49.19; gete 76.2; speke 8.22, 117.5; 

spekith 4.11. 


SP: 
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bydden 352; bidde 764; bit 
1238; 3ziuep 645; 3iue 797; 
sitte 1071; sittinde 559; sit 
(3 sg.) 433. 
giuest 211. 


bidden 529; biddi (i.e., bidde 
i) 484; yif 674; forgiue 2718; 
site 366 (wite, inf.); sitten 
2098; at-sitte 2200 (wite); 
with-sitten 1683. 


bydde 1083; byddyb 3169; byt 
(8 sg.) 4609; 3yue 198, 423, 
5552 (lyue); gyf 477; syttyn 
318. 


biddin 37.18; gyuen 101.1; 
aift (3 sg.) 40.11; sitte 61.18. 
byddyst 1.1001;syttyth 1.355; 
syttyn 11.194; syt 1.694; gyf 
2.5138; yiue 1.1123; yiuyth 
3.406; yiuen 10.700. 


gyve 58.12, 75.25; forgyve 
66.3; forgive 265.27;  sitte 
44.18, 118.14. 


bid 65.30; gyuyst 30.26; forgif 
33.22; 3yue 46.27; gyue 46.30, 
47.3, 85.17; sitte 21.27. 


ziue 26.6; 3yue 30.23, 99.29; 
gyue 91,14, 165.20; sitte 117.- 
16; sittith 29.13. 
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Kath: ete P90 (gete, inf.), 2.662; zeue 


Pel: 


P2438, 1.296, 2.1322 (repreue), 3.- 
1318 (be-leue); forzeue 2.113; Zefe 
3.429; gete P91 (ete, inf.), 3.441; 
forgete 2.550; begetyth 3.1412; 
speke P176, 1.138 (eke, seke ‘seek’) 
spek 3.70; trede 2.786. 

yeve 39.9, 56.9, 247.20; zeve 67.22; 
geff 234.12; foryeve 248.4; forgeve 
275.10; gete 48.24, 83.2; gette 66.4; 
foryete 170.6; gett 201.16; speken 
68.15; speke 493.9. 


P II and III: eete 2.348.8; ete 3.7.17; 


eate 3.12.21; geve 2.14.16, 2.25.20, 
2.36.32; zeve 2.19.8; yeff 2.66.29; 
yef 2.67.33; forgeve 2.97.18; get 
2.3.16, 2.28.27, 3.10.22; gete 2.11.- 
25, 2.162.4; gett 2.43.31, 2.239.238; 
forgete 2.100.10; foryete 2.175.12; 
forget 2.398.386; speke 2.9.2, 2.17.- 
21; byspeke 2:13.25; spek 2.103.28. 


TA: gete 4, 537, 588; speke 265, 595. 
Psal: eten 21.27; ete 49.14, 101.5; zeue 


1.3, 2.8, 18.27, 24.9, 115.3; forheue 
24.19; forzeten 9.18, 76.9; forzete 
118.16; meten 59.6; repen 128.6; 
speken 2.5, 34.30. 


CLB: ete 445.33; 3zef 34.1, 34.4; geve 


394.21; gett 214, 2nd line fr. bot- 
tom; gete 294.4; speke 265.24, 
437.25; spek 86.21. 
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byd 2.322 (hyd), 2.1344 (hyd), 
bydde 2.563; gyue 3.328; ffor- 
gyfe 3.245; sit 1.272; sytte 
2.82; sitte 2.835 (wytte). 


byd 303.2; gyve 30.28; gyffe 
541.15; yife 323.32; sytt 74.29; 
sytte 146.7; sitte 251.4. 


bidde 2.36.16; byd 3.6.5; gif 
2.11.16; sit 2.32.7; syttyn 
211237, 


sitt 179, 471. 
3yf 13.11, 15.10; ziue 84.7, 
84.13; sittest 9.4; siten 28.9. 


biddethe 181.36; give 34.12; 
gyve 36.2; gif 288.5; 3yue 
72.28; yif 106.2; sytt 521.3. 


NOTES ON THE PRESENT STEM 


In the -jan verbs biddan, sittan, OE 7-is preserved, and remains short, 
being checked by the double consonant. 
tredan) retain their stem-vowel, which is lengthened to é by the time of 


Best. 


The e-verbs (such as drepan, 


Regarding the stem-vowel of gefan, see pp. 140-1. 
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PRETERITE SINGULAR STEM 


Peter: cwad 23.6; cweed 29.32; cwed 31.9, 172.8; cwed 29.26; widcwed 
172.7; bed 169.3, 257.4; abeed 228.15; bed 35.33; gef 13.10, 31.8; 
geaf 52.5, 115.30, 252.2; ageaf 228.15; gaf 252.30; iaf 262.30; ief 
257.7; gef 257.13; ongest 49.2; undergeat 135.29, 143.18; begeat 
178.14; beizet 257.28; beiet 257.30; gesset 47.3, 53.23; set 69.3, 214.6; 
beseet 231.4, 263.19; geset 7.13, 7.16; spac 266.83; spec 172.16; 
spec 168.14; wreec 47.27; spreac 261.29. 

Orm: badd D11, 614, 7973; cwabp 5214, 12752; zaff D199, P62, 6472; 
forrzaff 19294; bigatt 138986; satt 14386; space 224, 7655; tradd 
2561; ofertradd 12493. 

VV: att 51.10; cead 109.28, 117.27; zaf 13.16, 17.19, 77.12; forzaf 111.30; 
zaif 137.10; bizatt 17.7, 93.17; spak 109.20; sate 141.22. 

GE: bad 41, 57 (sad), 115 (sad), 618 (rad, from CE hr&d); at 337, 342; 
quuad 64; bi-quuad 117; quat 1583; gaf 222; gafe 1500; bi-gat 708, 
2765; forgat 2092 (Gat); spac 925; bi-spac 1444. 

FB: bade 350; bad 1071; quab 821, 939; gaf 180; zeef 184 (beef); gafe 
195; 3af 467; underzat 429 (sat); spake 134 (tobrake) ; spak 503; sat 
430, 504. 

BS: bad 233, 333 (mad), 380 (had, forrad); gaf 194; sat 270, 510; spac 
278 (bac, rac, blac). 

Hav: bad 399, 1047 (adrad, past ptc.); quath 606; wat (i. e., quath) 
595; hwat (quath) 1650; gaf 218; foryat 249; gat 495 (that); forgat 
2636; sat 399 (pat), 566; spak 678, 2107. 
quoth 2008; quodh 1800; quot 2808; drop 2229. 

HS: bad 249, 269, 4389; badde 274, 1131, 1153; bade 1151, 2829; spake 
315, 960, 1157, 1549; spak 708, 4902, 5542 (lak); sat 1265; zaf 343, 
530, 1142, 1765; zafe 324; zaue 1124; forzate 1944; gate 3807; gat 
5107; forgat 5964. 

Bok: bad 1.270, 1.394, 2.452; yaf 1.156, 1.752, 5.138; foryaf 13.289; 
gat 2.142; spak 6.201. 
quod 1.277, 1.1049, ete. 

Chron: bad 75.31, 107.15; beqwathe 156.14; beqwath 235.26; gave 6.18, 
24.2, 106.1; gaf 25.20, 193.8; zave 61.384; begat 6.9, 17.10; gat 
131.24; spak 27.6, 32.5, 81.19; sat 37.10, 128.23. 

AG: bad 10.15; spak 1.5, 12.14, 32.23; gaf 14.12, 19.8, 39.24, 53.13; 
zaue 18.17, 50.1; gaue 30.22, 37.22; gat 11.29, 41.8, 86.21; sat 5.32, 
20.27, 71.8; satte 20.19; trad, 119.12. 

SP: bad 37.28, 72 21, 119.32; saue 4.15,°5.15, 39.35; pat 117i, 140%3; 
begate 55.26; gat 100.3; spak 12.15; sat 25.6, 154.21; satte 118.28. 
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Kath: bad P2238, 3.1146; 3aue P2, 1.603, 3.426; gafe 1.605; gate P141; 
begate 1.570; spake P71, 2.719, 3.1177 (lake ‘lack’); spak 1.134, 
1.756; sat 3.1360; satte 3.377. 
quod 2.834. 

PL I: bad 68.10, 217.13; yave 65.23; gate 109.24, 180.24; spak 19.26, 
82.14; spake 88.4, 496.14; spacke 218.2; trad 217.3. 
quoth 302.22; spooke 43.6. 

PL II and III: bad 2.150.138, 2.357.3; bade 2.192.19; zaf 2.131.25; gaf 
2.181.14; yaffe 2.215.31; spak 2.7.11, 2.29.9; spake 2.26.5, 2.55.36, 
2.99.23 ; speke 2.49.8 (the spelling e probably reflects the great vowel 
shift); zave 2.286.32; gate 2.36.6; forgat 2.151.16; gatte 2.288.6. 
spok 2.63.24, 3.54.3. 


TA: bade 390, 559; gaffe 198; gatte 281; gatt 491, 206; satte 100, 104; 
satt 130. 

Psal: zaf 4.7, 17.38, 45.6, 113.17; forzaf 31.6, 84.2; bizat 2.7; forzate 
118.30; sat 1.1; satt 25.4; spake 76.4; spak 38.5, 39.8; speke 14.3. 

CLB: gaf 264.7, 265.12; gaue 282.21, 438.32; yaffe 344.20. 


NOTES ON THE PRETERITE SINGULAR 


The regular vowel is a, which in later texts may be lengthened, as in 
the case of the pret. sg. of Class IV, by analogy with the three other 
principal parts of the verb (Luick §363 Anm. 5). #-spellings occur in 
Peter. 

In a number of E. Midl. texts (Hav, Bok, Kath, and PL), o-forms 
occur. Most of them are from cwedan; such quoth-forms are explained 
by Bilbring (Abl. 59) as due to the influence of a preceding kw on a; 
Jordan also (§32 Anm. 4) attributes the o to the influence of w. Luick’s 
hypothesis ($363 Anm. 7) that the quoth-forms were the result of minor 
stress, seems far less tenable. 

In addition, however, to quoth-forms, we find spooke, spok in PL, 
and drop in Hav. For these we must assume borrowing from the pret. 
pl., where o-forms had by the time of Hav well established themselves. 
It should be noted that the earliest singular quoth-forms appear much 
later than the earliest plural o-forms: GE has quoden 3267, but quuad 
64, bt-quuad 117, quat 1583. 

PL IT has the isolated form speke (49.8), which is probably a naive 
spelling. 

The Central Midl. texts have regularly a; speke in the Psal is probably 
a borrowing from the plural, parallel to the o-borrowings in the E. Midl. 
texts. 
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PRETERITE PLURAL STEM 


e 


Peter: beedon 3.7, 69.25; absedon 
3.15; beadon 214.19; cweedon 
3.10, 49.23; cwedon 3.15; cwe- 
don 49.19; cweodon 81.18; 
widcweden 251.30; agefan 
224.21; iwfen 255.26; under- 
geton 263.33; repon 225.13; 
geseeton 3.5, 65.10; ymbszton 
15.15; seeton 67.5; ymbsetan 
141.24; sprecon 29.9; spreecon 
85.1, 138.9, 251.20; forsprecon 
261.3; eoton 131.17. 

geafon 37.15; geafen 117.- 
5; geaven 259.15; be- 
geatan 218.17. (These 
forms are not assigned to 
any column since their 
spelling is ambiguous.) 

Orm: bedenn 697; 3efenn 6476, 
6658, 12733; gefenn 7350, 
8211; forrzefe (3 sg. subj.) 
1148; zefe (8 sg. subj.) 3281; 
spekenn 1027, 15083, 18578; 
seetenn 15560. 

VV: beden 145.2. 


GE: bedden 2498; eten 1779. 


FB: beden 855 (MS C); bede 971 
(MSS A, T, V) (lede, inf.); 
spek 264; ete 422 (sete ‘seat’), 
494, 

BS: beden 537; bedin 491. 


Hav: yeuen 1845; getan 2893, 
2978; speken 1068; seten 1766. 
HS: ete 9145, 9369. 


Oo 


quoden 3267; spoken 
2913 (token); goven 
844, 2922, 2975. 
spoken 216 (MSS V 
and T). 


trode 535 (rode, tode, 
brode ‘broad’). 
spoken 372; gouen 
164, 


a 


drapen 264.14, 264.- 
23; gauen 29.11; iafen 
263.32. 


bizate (3 sg. subj.) 
11.26; spaken 23.21, 
73.29. 


bad 855 (MS A); 
bade 855 (MS T); 
spake 264 (MS T). 


gaten 2934. 


badde 8191; bad 4439; 
zaue 3378, 4483, 4994; 
forzaue 3899; 3af 
9919; 3afe (subj.) 
3130; forzate 6319; 
spake 1636, 1977, 
6398; spakk 4081; 
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Bok: 


Chron: ete 10.1, 10.2; fret 112.26; 
get 236.2 (MS Corp. Chr. has 
gote). 


AG: ete 16.33. 


SP: ete 152.15; sete 152.20. 


sitte 100.23 


Kath: 
PL I: geffe 114.17. 


PL II: speke 49.7; gett 239.36. 


A. 
Psal: eten 105.27, 40.10; seten 
118.23; speken 37.13. 


CLB: 


youen 2.254; youyn 
5.439; youe 6.441. 
spoke 74.35; 30ve 21.- 
13; begotin 15.9; gote 
201.18, 224.19, 236.2 
(in MS Corp. Chr.); 
begotten 237.2. 

30ue 13.13; spoke 31.- 
16, 44.2, 87.9; soten 
70.20. 

beqwoth 54.12; z0ue 


43.3, 157.8, 99.32, 
162.7; spoke 14.80, 
ZOU 75! 02.35 ) | LOURGS 
sote 164.17. 


spoke 1.755, 3.266. 
spoke 235.25; spokyn 
547.8. 


yoven 260.6. 


gouen 17. 
spoken 57.3, 118.23. 


spak 8101 (lak); sate 
4466, 5465, 6179 
(state). 


beqwathe 71.25; sat 
253.26; gave 186.15. 


sat 21.26, 47.24. 


zaue 3.3; gaue 94.6; 
gaf 115.22; spak 117.- 
22, 124.17. 


spak 2.639. 

badeyn (sic!) 69.37; 
bad 77.9, 223.10; spak 
112.37; 178.5, 492.25; 
spake 236.7; yaffe 
107.12. 

bad, 63.26,:), 131.11; 
bade 215.20; gate 
381.5; spake 50.33, 
347.7, 99.4; spak 62.- 
28, 136.3. 


gauen 34.14, 68.26, 
113.17; forzate 43.19; 
forzaten 77.14, 105.- 
13, 118.139; satt 137.- 
1; satten 121.5; spak 
72.8, 77.22; spake 72.- 
8; spaken 11.2, 21.6, 
68.15, 108.2. 

gaue 264.5. 


NOTES ON THE PRETERITE PLURAL 


In Peter and Orm @ is the rule; there appears to be some vacillation 


bewteen @ and é in Peter; Orm has @ regularly (but see p. 188). 


The 


vowel é is well represented in FB and Hav, but gradually gives way to a 


and o. 


It does not, however, disappear. 
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In Peter and VV we find a-forms (regarding which, see p. 48 above); 
they appear in MSS A and T of FB (not in MSS V or C); gaten occurs in 
Hav; HS has an abundance of a-forms; none are cited from Bok, but in 
Capgrave’s works they reappear and in PL are extremely numerous. 

Forms with o first appear in GE (the vowel 6 is indicated by the rime 
spoken : token [OE tacen]); they are of steady occurrence in subsequent 
texts (except in HS), and take a decided lead over a- and e-forms in 
Capgrave. 

SP has the isolated form sztte (100.23). 

Some idea of the relative frequency of the three vowels e, a, o may be 
gained from the following table: 


€ a O 
GE 2 5 
FB 5 3 1 
BS 2 1 
Hav 5 1 2 
HS 2 17 
Bok 5 
Chron 4 3 é 
AG 1 2 5 
SP 2 5 10 
Kath 1 Ae 
PLI 1 8 2 
PL II 2 9 t 


The significant feature of the Central Midl. texts examined is the 
preponderance of a-forms; e and o are represented, but even taken to- 
gether they constitute a decided minority (cf. the Central Midl. forms of 
Classes III and IV). 


Past PARTICIPLE 
e (i) Oo 


Peter: cweden 13.27; gecweden 145.9; 
sprecon 36.6, 117.8; forensprecone 
31.7; forensprecena 207.12; gewre- 
cen 123.19; beieten 257.30. 
forgifen 43.18; gifen 117.8, 256.10; 
gyfene 241.23; begiten 226.7. 

Orm: bedenn 3138, 8184; tredenn 4416. 
zifenn 2111, 16444; gifenn 17510. 
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VV: bizeten 17.20, 31.32; forzeten 


GE: 


FB: 


BS: 


87.21; 3espeken 11.23, 91.12; ispe- 
ken 69.22; iwreken 5.23; iweuen 
(‘woven’) 39.22. 

iziuen 21.9, 31.25, 83.17; forziuen 
61.31. 

beden 2212 (deden ‘did’); queen 
1496, 3944 (bi-neden); eten 329 
(forgeten, past ptc.); freten 2101 
(forgeten) ; meten 2701; ouermeten 
1665 (bi-geten, inf.); wreken 2028 
(speken), 3067; forgeten 330 (eten, 
past pte.), 912, 2102; bi-geten 906. 
giuen 154, 3166 (driuen, past ptc.); 
geuen 2458 (liuen), 2609. 

ibede 857 (birede), 999 (bad in MS 
A). 

forzife 1222; underzite 310 (ismite, 
past ptc.), 974 (wite, from OE 
witian, wk.). 

bigete 56 (mete, ete, inf.). 

given 304. 


Hav: eten 657, 929 (geten, past ptc.); 


HS: 


seten 1738; speken 2369 (wreken); 
wreken 2368, 2849. 

gyuen 365 (shriuen, past pte.) ; giue 
2488 (shriue). 

ete 6169; 3euyn 15, 36; 3eue 1633, 
4591; forzeuyn 4478; gete 2995, 
6170, 8335; forzetyn 4478; forgete 
4594, 9755. 

gyue 431, 1150, 2704; forzyue 749, 
9757 (shryue, past ptc.). 


NG: beden 53.9. 
Bok: bedyn 3.55; yeuyn 4.77; foryeuyn 


8.519; foryete 1.464; get 2.297; 
forgete 8.630 (threte, inf.). 


1 This form is found in Béowulf 2981. 


dropen! 2648 (lopen); wroken 
3191; bi-gote 2618. 


gouen 220; youen 304, 16438. 


30ue 1588; z0ten 6763 (roten) ; 
spoke 564, 1537, 3461, 6023; 
spokun 1033. 


Z0uen 53.14. 

zouyn 2.175; youyn 6.119, 
11.723; youe 2.329; begotyn 
3.676; begottyn 3.740; spokyn 
9.187; spoke 11.69. 
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Chron: ete 181.15; geven 253.12; for- 
gete 63.21. 


AG: forgete 32.7; forgetyn 32.27. 


SP: forgete 86.23. 


Kath: forzete P197, 2.552  (lette, 
‘leave’); gete P199; forgete 3.256. 


PL I: geven 14.20; yeven 162.11; geff 
232.21; geve 308.11, 544.13; forze- 
ten 176.31; speke 77.8, 87.17, 236.- 
28; forget 178.37; gete 355.26; for- 
yeete 373.35; gethe 494.7; forgetyn 
511.25; forgeten 540.16. 

PL II and III: etyn 3.89.25; yeven 
2.8.11, 2.69.10; geffen 2.52.3; for- 
yeten 2.77.2; get 2.141.2; foryete 
2.187.5; forget 2.233.5; forgetyn 
2.305.7; geten 2.315.23. 


TA: 

Psal: zeuen 30.15, 50.17, 62.9; forzeuen 
31.1; forzeten 9.34, 41.13, 118.83; 
bi-zeten 88.27. 


gove 9.29, 105.29, 157.12, 
177.10; z0ve 104.11; begote 
126.22; begoten 136.28; gote 
155.4; forgoten 177.1; spoke 
6.2; spokyn 81.19; trod 146.- 
15; wove 204.27. 
zoue 2.4, 13.17, 20.14, 26.13, 
36.1; forzoue 52.15; goten 
41.8, 67.21; begoten 53.10; 
gote 123.20; forgotin 135.23; 
spoken 2.21, 54.24; spoke 5.- 
31, 11.22; trode 105.28. 
z0ue 5.18, 40.10, 43.1; be- 
gotyn 4.34; gotyn 16.25; gote 
38.12; spoken 21.7; spoke 
53i8! 
z0ue P15, P63, 1.429, 1.769; 
goten 2.1082; begote 2.1298; 
be-gotyn 3.1413; spoke 1.927, 
2.337 (broke) ; sote 2.1068. 
zovyn 112.36; yoven 248.25, 
260.28; yovin 452.16; yovyn 
547.1; goten 360.6; spoken 
12.18; spoke 50.10, 173.27, 
236.27; spokyn 68.12, 235.30. 
spake 248.21; gaf 272.4. 
zon (i. e. goven) 2.72.13; 
yovyn 2.215.11; goten 2.77.19, 
2.110.12; forgotyn 2.109.24; 
spokyn 2.6.22, 2.50.14; spoke 
2.25.16; spok 2.42.23, 2.85.3; 
spook 2.62.25, 2.245.36; un- 
spoken 2.76.32. 
spaken 2.15.17; satyn 2.50.2; 
gate 2.205.3. 


spoken 366. 
i-spoken 11.2; spoken 54.13. 
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CLB: eton 203.35; yeven 112.4, 173.84, gotton 82 (bottom line); got- 


286.1; zeue 130.22. ten 86.18; gooten 214 (9th line 
3yvon 119.30; gyven 121.18; givon from bottom); begoten 255.7, 


138.1; gyffen 529.20. 394.3; spoken 427.24, 489.33. 


NoTeEs ON THE Past PARTICIPLE 


OE e (lengthened by the time of Best) is the exclusive vowel in 
Peter, Orm, and VV. It holds the lead as far as Bok, and then loses 
ground. In PL, however, it shares honors with o. 

The o-forms make their first appearance in GE, form a minority in 
_ Hav and HS, catch up with e-forms in NG and Bok, and in Capgrave’s 
works are far in the lead. In PL, as stated above, e and o are about 
equally represented. 

A few forms with a occur in PL; these are evidently due to the 
increasing prominence of ain both sg. and pl. of the preterite. 

Of the Central Midl. texts, Psal has e for all verbs except sp(r)ecan; 
CLB has e and o in about equal numbers. 

The only verbs which show, in the pret. pl. and past pte., partiality for 
a vowel of a particular ablaut grade, are sp(r)ecan, which as early as HS 
has a marked tendency toward the form spoken (though speken occurs 
in PL three times), and etan, which regularly adheres to the e-type. 

Forms with 7 occur only in the case of gifan, and therefore cannot be 
said to constitute a distinct ablaut-type. See the discussion on pp. 140-1 
below. 


CHAPTER SIX 


VERBS OF THE SIXTH ABLAUT CLASS 


From these lists are excluded: weak forms of faran, sceappan, and 
hebban; an irregular pret. sg. form of fléan (flay, Chron 33.10); pres. 
forms of hlehhan and sléan; an irregular pret. sg. form of swerian 


(swar CLB 380.32); all forms of wacnan. 


PRESENT STEM 
a (au) 


Peter: titdragan 215.6; dragad 258.12; faron 
5.12; faren 31.14, 262.29; farene 260.8; 
standan 31.29; understanden 252,27. 
(Umlaut forms: stent 139.26; widstent 
312) 

Orm: bakesst 1566; drazhenn 7781, 15364; 
drazhebp 6149, 18276; farenn P40, 36; farr 
8357; ladepb 14044; stannt (8 sg.) D33; 
(t)unnderrstanndenn D48, D50; stann- 
depp 6030; takenn D81, 10181; takenn 
D209, 2099, 3741; tace 325, 335, 8355; 
wakenn 7484; shapebp 17583. 

VV: acbh (‘aches’) 91.28; draze6 57.26; ford- 
drazen 147.29; forsake 9.31; far6 5.27; 
fare 15.2; widstant 5.11; vnderstandep 
19.10; stonden 11.11; understonden 19.11 
(see note below). 

Best: dragen 329; drages 9; far 114; fared 707; 
forsaket 96; utstanden 655; stant 1; ston- 
den 621; takeS 87; sacande (‘shaking’) 660 
(maken); waken 577. 

GE: dragen 2860 (fagen, past ptc.); to-dragen 
191 (agen, ‘awe’); faren 137 (garen!); fare 
737; stonded 392; stonden 3666; up-taken 


1 From ON géra, cognate with OE gearwian. 
62 


e 


ahebban 221.20; swer- 
en 256.27. 


swere 4480. 


forsweren 9.7; swerizen 


wae 


steppe6 10; sweren 597. 


swer 3498. 
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277 (maken); tac 3497; wadan 1799 
(laden). 

FB: wipdra3e 1162; fare 44 (care); stonde 
1247; stant (3 sg.) 630; takeb 553. 
wibdrawe 39 (lawe). 

BS: forsake 386, 389 (take, wake, make); take 
346, 385 (wake, forsake, make); stonde 
466. 

Hav: fare 51 (ware ‘wares’), 120 (kare); graue 
613 (haue) ; standeth 321; take 831 (porne- 
bake); waken 630 (maken); wade 2645 
(shouldre-blade). 
drawe 1297; drawing 235. 

HS: fare 1221, 2939; forsake 202, 2131; vn- 
dyrstonde 84; vndyrstondys (2 sg.) 571; 
stonde 812, 2753; stonte (3 sg.) 5885; 
stande 844; shaue 3476; take 224, 558; be- 
take 262. 
drawe 1175; withdrawe 777; draghp 5047; 
dragheb 6154. 

NG: forsake 54.17, 61.1; standyng 51.4; ston- 
den 76.16; vndirstondend 46.23; takyn 
56.30; take 76.25. 

Bok: forsaken P80; fare 1.641; grauen 9.561; 
vndyrstand P215 (Ageland); stant 1.855; 
stondyng 1.85; stondyth 2.196; shake 
5.233; take 1.3828 (sake), 3.343 (quake); 
tan (‘take’) 1.1003 (kan, than), 2.156 
(Nathan, than). 
drawe P226, 1.645, 3.980. 

Chron: bake 20.28; forsake 79.25; stande 51.4; 
undirstand 2.23, 249.2; stant 2.3; take 
72.22; undirtake 13.1. 7 
drawe 83.15, 183.22. 

AG: forsake 17.7, 20.28; stand 10.18, 92.17, 
146.30; stant 3.13; undirstand 3.3; vndir- 
stand 35.9; take 1.9, 13.9; vndirtake 8.27; 
tak 22.8. drawe 19.7, 104.7; draw 20.34. 

SP: forsake 56.9; graue 53.11; stand 7.28; 


stepe 717. 


sweren 201, 254 (ber- 
en); swere 1417. 


heue 9697 (leue) ; swere 
608, 666; swerest 609, 
637. 


sweryth 9.26. 


swere 42.30. 


swere 94.6. 
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stant 3.23, 49.27; undirstand 7.27, 153.6; 
take 2.1, 45.13. 
draw 6.5; drawe 51.1. 

Kath: far 1.883; fare 1.887 (spare, welfare); 
forsak 3.156; forsake 2.1035; stande 1.506 
(lande, hande); stand 1.860 (land); stant 
1.64 (wannt, ‘want’); vndyrstond P124 
(londe, fond, pret. sg.); wythstand 2.520; 
schake 2.1036; take P 232, 1.31 (wrake); 
ouyr-take P216; wade 2.703 (made), 3.- 
1033 (made, glade, vb.); schape 2.895. 
draw 2.39 (felaw, lawe). 

PL I: forsake 66.3, 88.13; faryt 114.5; stande 
14.28; withstande 230.35; stonde 14.12, 
18.14; take 146.16; tak 178.32; undertake 
111.19. 
draweth 16.21; drawe 106.33, 122.15. 

PL II: fare 26.26; forsake 75.7; standyth 25.- 
26; understande 24.12; understonde 28.7; 
stondyn 97.12; take 4.21; tak 85.11. 
drawe 114.8, 401.5; drawith 172.1. 

TA: fare 354; faris 184; standes 604; stonde 
47; takes 547. 

Psal: forsake 9.10, 118.8; stonde 5.4; vpston- 
den 2.2; vnderstondeb 2.10; take 2.12. 
drawe 9.32, 24.16; draw 51.5, 72.27. 

CLB: bake 23.30, 223.2; bakethe 23.30; farithe 
181.389; stand 361.35; standyth 53.33; 
stond 32.24; stondyng 28.8; understonde 
289.4 (hand); forsake 288.24 (make); take 
21.16. 
draw 27.31. 


swere 65.20; swherys 
71.18. 


swer 213.21; sweryth 
84.16. 


hefe 288. 


swerep 14.6. 


swere 393.35; forswer 
24.4. 


NOTES ON THE PRESENT STEM 


The present stem has a, lengthened by the time of Best, in accordance 
with the law stated in Luick §391, and Jordan §35.3. 

The infinitive standan has a special development, since the stem-vowel 
is followed by a lengthening consonant group. In Orm, curiously 
enough, the vowel appears to be short, ef. the spelling nndin unnderrstann- 
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denn D48, D50, and standebp 6030; this is probably due to the analogy 
of other verbs of the class, and also to the influence of the contracted 
form of the 2nd and 3d sg. of the pres. indic., cf. stannt D33, where the 
vowel is properly short. That the nd combination lengthens the pre- 
ceding vowel in Orm in the main, is seen from the forms fand, band, wand 
(pret. singulars of Class III), which are spelt with a single n. There 
are, however, evidences of lengthening of the stem vowel of standan in 
subsequent texts: VV has stonden and understonden (with 6 from é from 
a lengthened in late OE); stond-forms continue in Best, GE, FB, BS, HS, 
NG, and Bok, but in Capgrave’s works and the PL 6 gives way to a, just 
as in the pret. sg. of nc and ng verbs in Class III. 

In the isolated form stonte (3 sg.) found in HS (5885), the vowel 6 is 
apparently taken over from the uncontracted forms; note that elsewhere 
in our texts, the contracted forms with nt uniformly preserve the 
primitive short vowel a. 

Phonological processes affect the stem-vowel when followed by the 
velar spirant 3. In dragan and similar verbs, a3 becomes diphthongized 
to au at some time in the 13th century (Luick §402.1f; Jordan §112), and 
this change manifests itself in the spelling aw, first found in FB and 
regular in Bok and later texts. 

The verbs hebban, steppan, and swerzan form a special group, since 
they consistently have the vowel e. This vowel goes back to OE e, 
which was produced by 7-umlaut of primitive OE & by a following 7 
(hebjan > hebban, stepjan > steppan, swerjan > swerian); cf. Luick 
§189.2a. These verbs have a special development in the past pte. 
(which see below). 


PRETERITE SINGULAR STEM 


Peter: for 11.9, 39.28, 255.31; fordfor 19.23; ofsloh 5.9; stod 30.19; 
forstod 267.11; swor 73.26, 252.31; scop 41.2; toc 263.21; téc 257.7; 
awoce 13.25. 

Orm: droh 3064, 6397; drohh 6822; fér 20, 15554; hof 16705; stod 141; 
shop 1411, 6777, 12479, 15460; sloh 3590, 8083; toc P9, 3139. 

VV: forsoch 145.24; iscop 47.8, 49.26. 
slou 115.25. 

Best: stod 680 (god ‘good’); sop (‘created’) 456. 

GE: droge 478; widdrog 599 (a-nog ‘enough’); ut-drog 1327 (nuge); for 
1337; forsoc 1833; stod 186 (good), 595 (flod); stood 432; slog 483 
(swog); sloge 3048; swor 1338, 2433; toc 227; tok 741; tooc 4123 
(book); woe 2111. 

(drug 2717; slug 2668, 2685.) 
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FB: dro3 308, 1127; wibdroz 1092; stod 1051 (mod); stood 172; under- 
stode 136 (mood); understod 35; tok 391; awok 255. 

BS: schop 193; stod 231, 270; withstod 10 (mod, blod, wod); toe 197, 
381. 
drou3, stanza 38 line 2 p. 53 (frou3, wou3, inou3). 

Hav: hof 2750; stod 277, 476 (blod); understod 1760 (god); swor 398; 
tok 114, 751 (hok), 1887; wok 2093. 
withdrow 498; drou 705 (inow); drow 1632; flow 2502; low 903 
(ynow); slou 501 (wit-drow) ; slow 1807. 

HS: fore 2832; forsoke 211, 262; houe 1690; stode 305, 948; vndyrstode 
1629; swore 694; shope 3753; shoke 6999 (toke); toke 212, 2478, 
3163; vndyr-toke 43. 
drogh 3580, 5464 (ynogh); logh 9266, 9272 (how), 9304 (ynogh); 
slogh 1749; slow 3802. 

Bok: forsook 1.150; forsoke 3.957; stood 1.100, 1.290 (wood ‘mad)’); 
swore 3.342; swor 10.121; shoke 13.286; tok P200 (Bolyngbrok) ; 
took 1.208, 4.263; toke 2.137; awoke 2.550 (toke); awook 6.633 
(look); woke 13.287. 
drow 1.219, 8.15; dreu 1.730 (pursu, escheu); drew 8.558; low 
13.962; slowe 9.824. 

(forsuk 4.191, 5.68; forsuke 8.356, 13.1065; stude 13.206.) 

Chron: forsook 20.19; forsoke 40.11; stood 28.11, 32.12; stod 37.1; 
undirstood 51.19; undirstode 120.1; swore 51.20, 129.1; took 9.4, 
135.2; tok 41.30; undirtook 119.15; wook 135.1. 
drow 40.25, 201.10; drew 47.1; withdrow 185.11; low 26.1. 

AG: forsok 27.4, 41.29; forsook 49.32; stood 9.7, 10.21, 94.22; vndirstod 
10.27; vndirstood 11.30; took 8.30, 16.35; toke 22.26; wook 66.10, 
98.28; wok 105.29. 
drow 29.24; drowe 86.18; with-drow 39.19; low 8.28. 

SP: forsoke 90.12, 123.6; forsok 162.1; stood 11.20, 45.14; undirstood 
64.11, 149.22; swore 132.14, 168.3; schoke 150.6; took 4.30, 154.19; 
undirtok 166.13. 
drow 86.10. 

Kath: forsok 3.350; stode P150, 2.450; vndyrstod 1.412; toke P106, 1.129 
(book); a-woke P111, 3.1360. 
drow 1.136 (now); drowe 2.1011 (enowe); low 1.204 (now). 

PL I: understode 63.6; undyrstood 179.12; understod 303.1; swore 
179.15; swor 111.26; toke 67.8. 

PL II and III: stood 2.38.31; undirstod 2.47.21; undrestode 2.205.29; 
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swore 2.84.9, 2.242.7; toke 2.20.18, 2.29.30; tooke 2.95.8; undertoke 
Da ye3: 
slewe 2.126.2; slowghe 2.398.4; withdrew 3.41.6. 

TA: stode 21; toke 79; woke 35. 
droghe 410; flewe 78; sloughe 445; sloghe 533. 
(tuke 313, 569.) 

Psal: forsoke 118.87; stode 1.1, 44.11; vnderstode 61.4, 118.99; swore 
23.4, 88.4; swor 88.35; toke 3.5, 6.9, 14.4; woke 101.8. 
wybdrowe 54.7; droz 101.6, 118.31; wypbdroze 105.9; drow 118.25; 
sloze 77.35. 

CLB: stode 322.7; vndyrstode 350.3; toke 265.18, 349.11. 
slowe 290.12, 290.31. 


PRETERITE PLURAL STEM 


Peter: drogon 149.5; foran 25.35; ipahofon 230.3; ofslogon 13.31, 41.20; 
sloghen 266.7; sworon 75.10; gesworan 266.17; awdcan 223.25. 
Orm: drozhenn 3068, 8705; hofenn 16840; forenn 51, 3300; stodenn 

1030, 1688; unnderrstodenn 3931, 6952; tokenn 553, 6492; tokenn 
14075; biwokenn 3339; wokenn 3752, 3778. 
GE: drogen 1077; foren 2482; bi-stoden 716. 
(drugen 3917; slugen 3916.) 
FB: lozen 893; awoke 1055. 
BS: drowen 542. 
Hav: foren 2380; stode 889 (gode ‘good’); token 1199. 
drowen 1837; tlowe 2433; lowen 1056 (sowen, pret. pl. of séon); 
slowe 2432. 
HS: fore 5013; stode 947, 4433, 9267 (gode ‘good’); vndyrstode 10643 
(blode) ; toke 2090, 2489, 3378, 4487, 11087; woke 8043. 
to-drowe 1474; drow 1476 (how); drogh 4467; slogh 3364, 5008. 
Bok: stood 1.344; stodyn 5.210, 9.488; tokyn 1.819. 
slow 5.14; slewe 4.280. 
(tuk 4.137.) 
Chron: forsoke 40.13; stood 47.14; undirstod 180.12; swore 111.13, 
129.12; took 17.7, 104.4. 
drow 195.5; withdrow 260.23; drew 144.19. 
AG: forsok 45.27; stood 27.31. 
SP: stood 53.8, 121.15; undirstood 70.18; took 18.22, 65.2. 
Kath: stode 1.90; stood 3.1019; swore 1.727; tok 1.421; toke 1.766 
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PL I: tokyn 12.12, 114.14; toke 508.1. 
slowen 12.17; slew 74.17. 

PL II: stoden 255.16; understode 72.23; undirstood 403.9; toke 8.12, 
45.22. 


TA: droghen 381. 
Psal: stoden 37.11; swore 101.9; token 16.13. 
drow 24.22; drowen 118.150; slowen 78.7, 93.6. 
CLB: sworen 349.6; toke 130.3, 264.26; tokyn 322.13. 
drewe 358.28. 


NoTES ON THE PRETERITE SINGULAR AND PLURAL 


OE Gis regularly preserved; cf. the pret. sg. rimes stod : god (‘good’) : 
flod, tooc : book in GE; stod : mod in FB; understod : god (‘good’) in 
Hav; stood : wood (‘mad’) in Bok; toke : book in Kath; also the pret. pl. 
rimes stode : gode, vndyrstode : blode in HS; stode : gode in Hav. 

The pret. of verbs of the type of dragan, hlehhan, and sléan (with a 
velar spirant after the stem vowel) presents considerable difficulty. The 
OE pronunciations, in the case of dragan, for instance, were drox (sing.) 
and drézon (pl.). The vowels of these two forms do not develop in ME 
in the same way; but there is not complete agreement among scholars 
as to how they do develop. Luick maintains that dx became oux in the 
latter part of the 13th century (§403.1g), and that 63 became ou, which 
was raised to @ in the 14th century (§402.1d). Jordan agrees (§125) 
that 6x became oux, but asserts that in the 14th century it went on to 
ux; moreover, he denies (§115 Anm. 1) that 63 reached the @ stage, 
believing that it fell together with OE dw and became the diphthong ow. 

Happily, the problem of the pret. sg. is of no great moment to us here, 
for there is evidence to show that the pl. form was generalized for the 
whole preterite in the later texts. The spellings og and 03 make way, 
as early as BS, for ow; the last-named is regular in Hav, Bok, Capgrave, 
and PL. Surely this spelling would not have supplanted the earlier 
ones if the sg. form, with its x-sound, had been retained. The voiceless 
velar spirant in final position held its ground until the end of the ME 
period, except in the West, where it became f (Jordan §197a). Another 
evidence of the disappearance of the sg. type is found in the rimes logh 
(sg.) : how (HS), drow : now and low : now (Kath). 

In regard to the controversy over the pret. pl., the reader is referred 
to the discussion on p.91. As the question is further complicated by a 
possibility of analogy, it seems best not to enter into it at this point. 
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We should take note of a few peculiar forms in GE. In this text 
the 3-verbs are usually spelled in the pret. with og, but drug (sg.) is 
found once, slug (sg.) twice, and the plurals drugen and slugen are both 
found once. It is unlikely that these spellings represent any general 
development of 6 before 3 or x, since the text belongs to the middle of 
the 13th century, and such developments are placed at the earliest in 
the latter half of that century. I shall not attempt any explanation of 
my own, but simply state the suggestions of Luick and Jordan. The 
former (§388 Anm. 1) assumes shortening of 6 to u; the latter (§125 
Anm.) considers the u to be a French spelling for 6. 

The same orthographic peculiarity is found, though not in 3-verbs, in 
Bok. In the sg. occur forsuk, forsuke, and stude; in the pl., tuk. This 
u is explained by Jordan (§35 Anm. 2) as indicating a shortened and 
raised o-sound (which has, however, no connection with the modern 
y-sound in took, forsook, etc.). 

On the other hand, the form tuke in TA (occurring twice) unquestion- 
ably has Northern zw (from OE 6), for this text betrays Northern influ- 
ence in several respects. 


Past PARTICIPLE 
a (au, ai) ) 


Peter: faren 29.36; fordfaren 39.26; gefaren ahofen 57.19; geswor- 
144.5; dragen 258.12; standen 207.25; of- ene 143.5, 228.37; suo- 
slagene 5.19; ofslagen 24.5, 25.33, 48.8, ren 263.35. 

257.4; gefeegene 77.9. 

Orm: bakenn 993; drazhenn 16284; lidenn hofenn 2749, 2771, 
14054; shapenn 3551, 7102; slazenn 4458, 8370, 9629. 

14489; tikenn 5948; takenn D7, 1150, 
8601. 

VV: forsaken 23.29; forsakene 3.2, 73.23; 
iscapen 23.10; iscapene 19.10; islaze 5.22. 

Best: fagen 510; sapen (for shapen) 736. 

GE: grauen 1138 (cauen); laden 1800 (wadan, sworen 824 (boren), 
inf.); shauen 2120; taken 1311 (maken); 2476; drogen 1772 (bi- 


ouertaken 877. togen). 
dragen 13 (sagen ‘saws’) ; fagen 510; slagen 
509, 591. 
FB: graue 165 (knaue). iswore 626 (ibore). 


adraze 1057 (maze); yslawe 47 (lyfdawe). 
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forfaren 1380; grauen 2528 (name); taken 
260, 2857. 
slayn 292. 


Hav: drawen 1769; ut-drawe 1802 (slawe, past 


HS: 


pte.); fawen 2160 (drawen); slayn 1428; 
slawe 1803; slawen 1928. 

fare 7968; forsake 3666, 9824; forsaken 
266; shape 9661; vnderstonde 614; stonde 
3271, 4435; take 1377, 2505, 3665, 5507; 
tan (‘taken’) 2082. 

to-drawe 702; drawyn 703; drawen 713; 
slawe 1534; slayn 996, 1499; sleyn 10058. 


NG: out-taken 35.18, 98.9. 
Bok: forsakyn 7.115; stonde 1.753; vndyrston- 


den 13.28; takyn 1.43; taken 2.178; sha- 
uyn 3.650; shapyn 6.364. 
wyth-drawen 2.407; drawe 6.211 (lawe); 
lawhe 10.821; slawe 10.856 (lawe); slayne 
5.173; sleyn 3.998, 9.885. 


Chron: laden 170.18, 228.25; undirstand 125.- 


15; schave 132.8; take 37.13, 45.18; undir- 
take 6.5. 

drawe 113.16; drawen 183.25; flayn 61.9; 
slayn 11.26, 61.2, 98.29. 


AG: schaue 48.27; schape 28.20; I-schake 


SP: 


84.7; take 18.11. 

drawe 40.6; drawen 107.19; flayn 118.29. 
forsake 108.6, 157.24; grauyn 140.7; gra- 
uen 42.11, 69.9; schaue 146.6; schapyn 
49.30; to-schake 44.6; undyrstand 151.29; 
take 4.18, 43.30. 

drawe 2.4, 161.1; drawen 88.28; Islawe 
161.1; slayn 4.22, 6.16. 


Kath:forsake 1.329 (take, past ptc.) ;grauyn 3.- 


1284; schape 2.208, 3.1257; undyrstonde 
P208 (londe, honde); I-take 1.767 (slake, 
make ‘mate’); take P153 (sake). 

draw P158, 2.271; drawe 2.419 (lawe); 
fayn 3.270 (certayn); slayn P155 (payn). 


sworn 410 
horn, shorn). 


(biforn, 


sworn 204; sworen 439; 
for-sworen 1423; swor 
2378. 

houe 1685; swore 2717, 
6341; forswore 2791. 


sworon 36.7. 
sworn 3.103 (lorn, 
born); stopyn 11.391. 


sworne 42.32; 
158.4, 171.22. 


swore 


swore P245 (be-for); 
swor 2.177; stope 3.92. 
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PLI: gravyn 454.16, 455.20; overladd 172.31; swore 65.21; sworyn 
understanden 13.21; undirstond 147.6; 244.4; tok 236.20. 
takyn 13.34, 540.22; take 65.19, 108.21. 
drawe 62.22, 146.39; slayn 13.1, 110.26. 

PL II: fare 85.37; undyrstand 4.12; under- sworn 118.18; swor 
stande 10.1; ondyrstand 28.14; under- 223.12; tok 8.3. 
stond 197.16; take 3.6, 20.11; taken 7.9, 

35.7, 377.6; takyn 78.9. 
drawen 87.20; drawin 154.1; withdrawen 
253.15; slayn 5.16, 7.2. 

TA: faren 619; grauen 629; schapen 114; scha- 
pyn 137. 
fayne 388; slayne 314. 

Psal: forsaken 26.16; shaken 108.22; vnder- 
stonden 87.4, 118.95; taken 9.16. 
drawen 62.8, 128.5; slayn 43.24; slaine 
105.36. 

CLB: bake 23.33, 24.7; vnderstanden 456.11; sworne 33.9; sworen 
vndurstondon 143.17; vnderstonden 174.- 271.35, 487.34. 

4; shavon 226.5; taken 7.4; takyn 322.33. 
drawyn 28.16; withdrawe 444.9; slayn 
43.7. 


NotTEs ON THE Past PARTICIPLE 


In general, the stem-vowel of the past ptc. develops in the same way 
as that of the present stem. In the 3-verbs, however, there is a further 
complication. Certain of these have in OE the stem-vowel 2 (sléan, 
geféan); others have a (dragan); in still others (faran) both # and a 
occur. Now in the sound-group 2g the consonant had become palatal 
in OF, and in very early ME fused with the vowel to form the diphthong 
at; in ag, on the contrary, the consonant remained velar, and by the 
13th century had formed with the vowel the diphthong au (as already 
seen in the case of the present stem of Class VI). These two diphthong 
types (az and au) are clearly indicated in our texts. The former be- 
comes standardized in geféan and fléan, the latter in hlehhan (see p. 153 
for forms), dragan, and gnagan; cf. the forms drawen, utdrawe (BS), 
drawyn, to-drawe (HS), lawhe (Bok), drawe (SP), drawen (Psal), 
withdrawe (CLB); flayn (Chron), flayn (AG); fayn : certayn (Kath). 
Sléan has both types of past ptc.: note yslawe (FB), slawe (BS), slawe 
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(HS), slawe : lawe (Bok), Islawe (SP); but slayn (BS), slayn, sleyn (HS), 
slayne, sleyn (Bok), slayn (Chron), slayn (SP), slayn (Kath), slayn (PL). 
The ai-type is much more frequent than the au-type, especially in the 
later texts. 

There is a considerable number of forms with o. It is significant that 
those verbs which have ¢ in the pres. stem have o consistently in the past 
pte. (thus heuen [OE hebban], past pte. hofen; steppen, stopen; sweren, 
sworen). Hlzehhan, hlehhan seems to be an exception: although the 
umlauted vowel (e) appears in a number of present forms, no o-participles 
of this verb are cited. See p. 153 below, where this verb is treated sepa- 
rately. As for the other verbs in question, their divergence from the 
ablaut norm in the past ptc. is not surprising, since the e-vowel in their 
pres. system obscured their morphological relation to the other verbs 
of Class VI. Even in OH, swerian develops a past pte. sworen; it is 
generally assumed that this came about through analogy with r-verbs of 
Class IV (beran, teran, etc.); cf. Wyld §363, Wright §510. In very early 
ME, hebban and steppan discarded their a-participles for forms with o 
(ef. NED). Thus, from the earlier (Germanic) ablaut series a 6 6 a 
springs a new series € 6 6 0. 

In PL, tok occurs twice as the past pte. of tacan, and GE has the 
past ptc. form drogen; these are, however, isolated cases, and do not point 
to any general tendency to replace a by o. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
VERBS OF THE SEVENTH ABLAUT CLASS 


From these lists are excluded: one or two irregular pret. forms of 
fon; irregular forms of hétan; the pret. pl. of hléapan; irregular and weak 
forms of létan; a weak pret. sg. form of séwan; weak forms of slépan, 
wascan, wealdan, and wépan. 

Present and past participle forms are listed under the individual 
verbs. 


PRETERITE SINGULAR 


Peter: tobeot 138.26; gefeoll 135.36, 235.29; feng 5.21, etc.; onfeng 9.4; 
feng 45.28; underfeng 256.16; heold 33.20, 33.31; beheold 136.17; 
held 253.13; beheld 251.31; heald 256.24; gehet 25.10; hét 229.20; 
het 25.17, etc.; heot 30.5, 37.8; beheot 214.21; behet 261.10; het 
39.16; hleop 223.22; forlet 5.6, 33.29, 51.7, 53.37; leot 37.10, 256.32; 
let 215.24, 216.1, 251.10; lét 220.31; let 265.16; forlét 227.29; slep 
265.10; weox 230.5; wex 29.23, 183.20; weax 250.30, 250.32; weoll 
234.22. 

(See below regarding the forms with 2 or ea.) 

Orm: cneow 2177, 12584; cnew 10378; fell 67, 12838; unnderrfeng 4340, 
14384; held 8152, etc.; heold 12180; hét 4922; lét D217, 7204, 7308; 
forlét P8; forrlét 355; wessh (vowel shortened here, to judge by 
doubled consonant) 1103; wex 3182, 7694. 

VV: fel 13.29; fell 83.24; underfeng 97.8; widheld 143.31; hield! 51.8; 
behet 37.5, 125.18; hiet! 101.17; behiet! 31.11, 55.5; heng 53.10; let 
13.26; forliet! 23.11, 85.19; sliep! 51.10; beweop 5.26, 85.16. 

bewop 145.25: see below. 

Best: fel 674; let 778; slep 771. 

GE: bet 483; knew 1536; fel 72, 112, 484; bi-fel 963 ; fell 1825; under-feng 
480 (streng ‘string’); held 165, 971; helde 674; heng 3899; het 727; 
bi-het 1884; lep 2726 (kep); let 225, 479; leet 1280; slep 967 (kep), 
1605; wex 273, 555; wep 3888 (wep, sb., ‘weeping’); blew 3242. 

FB: fel 100; underfeng 1287; behelde 7; biheld 931; het 513, 1041; hete 


1 The ze is a Kentish variant orthography representing @. 
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1171 (skete) ; lep 868, 923; let 155, 848; lete 209, 211; wep 256, 270, 
736, 845. 
kneu 1049; ikneu 925 (heu ‘hue’): see below. 

BS: biheold 11; let 286 (ned, et [pret. sg.], fet ‘feet’), 316; slep 291 
(schep, kep, dep) ; wep 406 (kep, morweslep, schep). 

Hav: fel 351, 616; bifelle 339; held 61, 2526, 2910 (feld); lep 891, 1777; 
lete 92; leth 252; let 314, 876, 2062; slep 1280; wex 281. 

hew 2729; greu 2333 (gleu ‘game’): see below. 

HS: fel 919, 9263 (gospel); befel 2222; behelde 2102; helde 2556, 3253; 

lete 1392, 4704, 4969, 5274 (fete), 11717; wepe 2281; wesshe 10344. 
knewe 70; kneugh 1441; knegh 1443; knew 3001, 8499; threw 
3002; grewe 7514: see below. 
fyl 75, 1120, 1364, 1368; hylde 965; hyng 2120, 2125, 12320; 
wyssh 11570: see below. 

NQ: felle 52.1. 

Bok: fel 1.392; befel 1.704; beheld 9.717; heng 2.193; lete 3.244; wex 
1.288, 1.459, 3.793; wessh 8.322. 

hew 7.230; kneu 4.156; knew 1.971, 4.371 (hew ‘color’); threu 
3.372; threw 1.457, 7.231; grew 1.970; blew 1.455, 6.608; greu 
1.159 (vertu): see below. 

wysh (‘washed’) 8.1244: see below. 

Chron: beet 144.30; felle 36.27; fel 37.9; held 25.17, 116.22; lete 21.32, 

184.31; let 155.11; slepe 34.3; wex 176.22. 
knew 10.8; ovyrflew (‘overflowed’) 17.2; grew 17.12, 57.10; blewe 
33.20; blew 145.28; threw 42.5, 132.8; hew 240.9: see below. 
hing 306.9; hung 55.2, 146.20: see below. 

AG: felle 9.26, 22.14; fell 9.32, 14.8; fel 25.4; helde 8.20; held 27.18; lete 

86.23, 101.22; wex 96.2, 98.11, 132.28. 
knew 8.2, 13.19, 18.8; brew 9.11, 21.32; grewe 85.11; blew 103.20, 
135.16: see below. 
hing 71.11; hyng 120.8: see below. 

SP: bet 131.19; fell 6.5, 17.4; held 7.12, 131.16, 151.29; beheld 37.12; 

lep 32.23; lete 19.2, 86.30, 125.23; let 6.23, 115.1; wex 79.4. 
grew 7.5; brew 56.24, 87.11; knew 81.3, 119.16; blew 130.10: see 
below. 
hing 27.15, 64.24, 72.34; hyng 124.22: see below. 

Kath: beet 1.34; fel 2.1461; fell 3.240; felle 3.13852 (welle); held P85; 
be-helde P115 (felde), 3.890; helde 1.647; slepe 3.50; wex 1.331; 
welk (from OE wealcan ‘to roll, toss, move’) 3.50. 

knew P146, 2.148; grew 1.242, 3.1118 (trewe): see below. 
hyng 3.1273: see below. 
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PL I: fell 73.10, 252.6; fel 551.18; heeld 174.29, 511.22; held 232.12; 
lete 219.20, 510.10. | 
knew 513.7: see below. 
PL ILand III: helde 2.88.6; held 2.215.834, 2.246.39; lete 2.76.2, 2.184.21, 
2.290.6; let 2.303.17, 2.392.5, 3.10.12; leet 3.10.14. 
knewe 2.99.8: see below. 
TA: bett 569; helde 164; lepe 76; lete 38, 61. 
Psal: fel 7.16, 54.4; held 31.3, 75.8, 118.53; helde 72.6; lete 80.11; slepe 
3.5; wex 38.4, 77.43; wesshe 72.13. 
knew 1.7, 34.13; knewe 43.23; bleu, Psalm of Moses 11; kneu 
138.4; knu 141.3: see below. 
CLB: fell 461.28; held 53.35; helde 254.4. 


PRETERITE PLURAL STEM 


Peter: blewen 258.24; gefeollan 123.2; fengon 9.21; gefengon 57.27; 
underfengon 113.5, 252.3; heoldon 3.17, 75.23, 254.9; heoldan 143.- 
28, 231.29; helden 253.12; healden 254.5; ahengen 254.13; hengen 
264.11; heton 13.13; beheton 69.4, 143.7; forleton 13.32, 225.5; 
letan 141.28; leton 233.30; forleten 259.5; reowan (‘rowed’) 169.10; 
speonan 211.3 (from OE spannan ‘to allure’); weoldan 241.29. 
Orm: cnewenn 18247; fellen 6467, 12371; heldenn 264, 6680; létenn 
18210; forrlétenn 13151; forrletenn 7502; unnderrfengenn 8270, 
15993; bihét (2 sg.) 7621. 
VV: hielden 73.33; ihelden 129.18; hieten 129.20. 
GE: fellen 65, 287, 947; helden 285; leten 629, 2575; forleten 4068; 
wex 1917; wexen 599; welten (for welden) 532; knewen 1935, 2162. 
FB: lepen 927; wepen 928. 
BS: lete 276 (2 sg.); knewe, stanza 22 line 6 p. 45 (2 sg.) ; held 331 (2 s¢.). 
Hav: beten 1876; fellen 1303, 2158; helden 69, 1201; bihelden 2148; 
hengen 43; leten 2379; slepen 2128; wepen 152, 401. 
knewen 2149; grewe 2975 (newe): see above, p. 74. 
HS: helde 1746, 4998, 11043; behelde 4434. 
knew 3307, 5581 (hew); grewe 9223 (hewe). 
Bok: betyn 1.340, 5.355; beet 7.101 (feet); fel 1.946 (perpetuel), 3.257; 
heng 7.100; wexyn 5.235. 
grew 2.248; blewe 5.157. 
Chron: bet 145.18; fel 2.8; felle 133.18. 
grew 252.9. 
hung 169.3 (see above, p. 74). 
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AG: held 9.23, 31.12. 
knew 13.16, 39.13; grew 63.28. 
SP: bete 121.18, 162.3; fell 41.1; held 28.24; wex 116.22. 
grew 5.16; knew 39.22; brewe 70.19. 
hing 142.35. 
Kath: lete 1.726. 
PLI: fell 74.4; lete 107.6, 114.15. 
hewen 12.10; knew 88.14. 
PL II and III: lete 2.136.4; leet 3.100.1; held 2.358.13. 
knew 2.11.21; knewe 2.240.22, 2.322.1. 
fylle 2.205.36; fyll 3.43.28. 
huld 2.191.18 (see above, p. 75). 


Psal: fellen 15.6, 56.9; fel 77.70; heng 137.2; wexen 31.3. 
knewen 77.3; knewe 78.6; sewen (‘sowed’) 106.36. 
CLB: fell 386.21; heldon 184.12. 


NovTES ON THE PRETERITE SINGULAR AND PLURAL 


OE @ is in general regularly preserved. 

Peter exhibits a wide variety of spellings: eo, e, ea, x; the latter two 
may be back-spellings, resulting from the Kentish shift of prim. OE 2 to 
e, and consequent confusion of the letters e and 2 even when they repre- 
sented long vowels. See Meyer, Zur Spr. der jiingeren Teile der Chronik 
von Peterborough §11. 

The spellings in Orm indicate a short vowel in fell, wessh. Evidence 
for verbs with nasal plus cons. is lacking; according to Sievers (§395.1) 
these had a short ein OE. 

Combinative sound changes affect verbs of the type of bldwan, gréwan, 
with w after the stem vowel. OE éow became eu in the NE Midl. in the 
latter part of the 12th century, in the SE Midl. in the 13th century 
(Luick §373 and §399). This sound was later raised to zu, but Just when 
is uncertain: according to Luick (§407.3), at the close of the 13th cen- 
tury; according to Jordan (§109), at the end of the 14th. Note the 
rime greu : vertu in Bok; French w% regularly became zu in the E. Midl. 

In HS appear the forms fyl, hylde, hyng, and wyssh, which have the 
vowel 7 as a result of the shortening of @ (see Luick §429, Jordan §34). 
Similar 7-forms are found in the later texts—Bok, Chron, AG, SP, Kath, 
Pi 

The form hung in Chron is probably a borrowing from the Northern 
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dialect, in which hung had become the regular past ptc. ON hengja (a 
weak verb) had been taken into Northern English, and since by a natural 
phonological change its present form became hing, was gradually assimi- 
lated to the third class of strong verbs, with the ablaut pattern hing, 
hang, hung (cf. NED). 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Let us now make a survey of the vowel changes which we have ascer- 
tained, and attempt to discover any general morphological tendencies 
which may underlie them. We shall for the time being ignore stray 
irregularities; moreover, we are not concerned here with developments 
which, like the change of OE 4 to 9, are obviously phonological, except 
in so far as they may exert analogical influence. 


East MIpLANDS 


In Class I, 6 penetrates into the pret. pl., to a very limited extent in 
Capgrave, but so extensively in PL as to overshadow the 7-form. 

In Class II, a comes into the pret. sg. in Capgrave’s works, and virtu- 
ally crowds out @ there and in PL. In the pret. pl., 6 displaces wu in 
GE and enjoys a virtual monopoly thereafter. 

In Class III, % appears in the pret. sg. before nd in FB (middle of 13th 
century), and remains. In the pret. pl., o appears in liquid-plus-cons. 
verbs in GE (middle of 13th century) and continues through the subse- 
quent texts. 

In Class IV, a appears in the later texts (HS, Capgrave, and PL); 
6 is found in Best and GE, and constantly thereafter. Meanwhile, é has 
been losing ground. 

In Class V, a appears in FB!, Hav, HS, Capgrave, and PL (where 
it is predominant); 6 occurs in GE, FB'!, BS, Hav, Bok, Capgrave 
(where it is predominant), and PL. O in the past ptc., first appearing in 
GE, occurs again in Hav, becomes frequent in HS and Bok, takes the 
lead over é in Capgrave’s works, and is about as common as é in PL. 

No general vowel changes, other than strictly phonological ones, seem 
to have taken place in Classes VI and VII. Regarding possible con- 
fusion between the preterites of verbs of the dragan type with those of 
the cndwan type, see below, pp. 91-2. 

From our consideration of the changes just described we may, I 
believe, eliminate Classes I, VI, VII. They stand apart from the other 


1 MSS A and T have a-forms, MSS V and T have o-forms. (MSC has @ only.) 
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classes in having distinctive stem vowels in their four principal parts, and 
show no disposition to alter them by analogy with other ablaut classes. 
The intrusion of 6 in the pret. pl. of Class I is to be explained by borrow- 
ing from the pret. sg.; it does not appear until the tendency to carry 
over pret. sg. forms has well established itself in the other classes. In 
no other respect does Class I modify its well-defined ablaut pattern. 

As we glance over the changes which occur in the remaining classes— 
II, III, IV, V—we are sure to be chiefly impressed by the general intro- 
duction of 6 into the pret. pl. forms of Best and GE (both dated at the 
middle of the 13th century). It appears in Class II, at the expense of wu; 
in Class III, replacing wu in verbs with liquid plus cons.; in Classes IV 
and V, displacing é (from OH é/#). At the same date, it crops up plenti- 
fully in the past pte. of Class V (it was regular in the past pte. of the 
other ablaut-classes in question). This is not a sporadic phenomenon, 
as the growing recurrence of o-forms in later texts shows; but it remains 
to be discovered whether we have to do with the accidental product of a 
number of unrelated factors, or with a simple, well-integrated develop- 
ment having one fundamental cause. 

The problem may be stated thus: is the pret. pl. d-vowel due to 
phonological or to analogical processes? Did it originate in some special 
development, or in an isolative, impartial ablaut-shift? 


A widespread theory is that of Scandinavian influence. ON hada in 
the pret. pl. of Classes [V and V (equivalent to WGme. a, OE é/#), and 
it is assumed that this was introduced into English, correctly becoming 6 
in Southumbrian ME texts. This is the explanation of géven and béren 
given by Jordan (§49 Anm.2). It is the explanation of géven advanced 
by Ofverberg (17) and by Bjorkman (86, 154). It should be noted, 
however, that whereas Jordan attributes o-forms of both Class IV and 
Class V to Norse influence, Bjérkman is in doubt about Class IV, and 
admits the possibility of borrowing from the English past ptc., e. g. 
boren, broken (85-7). Ofverberg (13), in fact, frankly assumes such 
borrowing.? 

The theory of borrowing from Scand. brings with it certain implica- 
tions. It cannot be convincingly used as a convenient means of explain- 
ing a stray anomaly here and there; one must first show that Scand. had, 
by and large, some influence on the type in question (i. e., on the ablaut 
of the pret. pl.). If, in those parts of England where ON influence was 


2 He adds as an afterthought that the verb swerian (pret. pl. and past pte. 
sworen) might have had some influence. 
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strongest, we find Norse @ represented, the borrowing theory is consid- 
erably advanced; if not, it is seriously weakened if not undermined. 

Now the North of England is known to have been strongly influenced 
by Scand. It was there that give-forms, with an initial velar stop and 
the vowel 7, first appeared (Bjorkman 154; Luick, Studien 206). What 
of the pret. plurals in this region? ‘The question is complicated by the 
fact that it is impossible to tell whether the spelling a, regularly found 
in the pret. pl. of IV and V’, represents Scand. d, or is simply the vowel 
of the pret. sg. carried over by analogy. ‘The latter alternative is en- 
tirely possible, since evidence from the verb forms in other ablaut classes 
goes to show that the practice of generalizing the pret. sg. vowel was a 
common, even a distinctive feature of the Northern dialect. In Class 
I the pret. pl. regularly has d; in Class II, e and a are very common; in 
Class III, a predominates. We must conclude, therefore, that, so far, 
THERE IS NO EVIDENCE FOR OR AGAINST SCANDINAVIAN INFLUENCE IN 
THE PRET. PL. OF CLASSES IV AND V. 

There are, however, a few Northern texts in which OE @ becomes 6 
(or at least is represented by the letter 0), as is shown by the forms of 
the pret. sg. of Class I. The Kyng of Tars (ca. 1275) has o regularly; 
the York Plays (ca. 1340-50) have o more frequently than a; in the 
Towneley Plays (Yorkshire, 14th century) o is very common; and o 
occurs in stray forms in several other Northern texts studied by Wacker- 
zapp and Hanssen. Now, if in these texts OE & becomes 6 (or is written 
o) in the pret. sg. of Class I (e. g., in bod from bdd, wrote from wrat), why 
should late OE d in the pret. pl. of Classes IV and V (as in baron, gafon), 
supposing it had been introduced from ON, not also become 6 (or at least 
be written 0)? The fact is, that not a single o-form‘* occurs in any of 
these texts. The answer is obvious: NO SUCH SCANDINAVIAN INFLUENCE 
WAS EXERTED IN THE REGION TO WHICH THESE TEXTS BELONG; and it 
must be remembered that this region was in general heavily influenced 
by Scand. 

To sum up, we find (1) in the North generally, no positive evidence of 
Scand. influence on the pret. pl. vowel of Classes IV and V; and (2) ina 
number of texts, almost sure proof that there was no such influence. 

Let us now turn to another region where the Scand. imprint was very 
marked—that of the poet Orm, the NE Midlands. Brateand Bjérkman 
have shown the tremendous influence of Scand. on Orm’s vocabulary, 
verbs and verb-forms not excepted. But in the pret. pl. of IV and V the 


3 See the lists given by Wackerzapp and Hanssen. 
¢ Excluding the irregular niman and cuman. 
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vowel is without exception &, representing é to the best of our knowledge 
—certainly not asymbol for the a-sound. Here again, this native vowel- 
scheme manifests its indifference to foreign influence. 

Another argument against Scand. influence is, in my opinion, the 
strictly limited nature of its necessary application. The majority of 
scholars (Jordan being a notable exception) are content to explain the o 
in the pret. pl. of Class [IV by borrowing from the past ptc.; they grant 
also that the o past ptc. forms of Class V may be taken over from the 
past ptc. of Class IV. But the pret. plurals in o which occur in Class V 
seem to frighten them away from any explanation by native analogy. 
The pret. pl. gouen has repeatedly been represented as a Scand. loan- 
word (Ofverberg 17; Bjorkman 86, 154; Jordan §49 Anm.2). There is, 
however, in our E. Midl. texts, evidence that the pret. pl. vowel o in 
Class V cannot be due to Scand. influence. In GE and FB, among the 
first texts to exhibit o-forms, we find spoken: but No SUCH VERB EXISTS 
inScand. Further, GE has the forms sowen, sogen (pret. pl. of séon), cf. 
p. 147; now the pret. pl. of the corresponding ON verb was sdm, sd, sdn, 
with complete disappearance of the guttural consonant, and with endings 
unfamiliar to the English, which were brought into prominence because 
the word was monosyllabic. There was surely little chance that these 
forms would be confused with the OE sézon (or even with sdwon, sup- 
posing that the Saxon form had penetrated into the E. Midl.), and it is 
very improbable that the native form received its o by analogy with ON. 

The form quoden (GE 3267) might be taken offhand as a borrowing, 
since Scand. had o (not a) quite regularly in the pret. pl. of its corre- 
sponding verb (Noreen 203). Itseems quite unlikely, however, that this 
verb could have been the starting point for analogical spread of o to all 
other verbs of Class V. It was already beginning to fall out of use, and 
is not recorded in the plural in any of the texts later than GE, except in 
the compound verb becwedan (Chron)—which has a-forms. The singu- 
lar quoth, which does not appear before Hav, has a special explanation 
(ef. Jordan §32 Anm. 4). 

A final consideration which weakens the theory of borrowing from 
Scand. is that it leaves unexplained the past pte. o-forms in Class V. 
In Northern English, e and 7 are the rule; since these are the exclusive 
vowels in ON, we should expect the native e to be reinforced by Scand. 
influence, rather than driven out. 


5 It is practically certain that no PRIMITIVE ON forms with x came into Eng- 
land. Medial x disappeared very early, possibly to a large extent before 590. 
See Noreen 109; Wright, Gothic Gram. §165, §148. 
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Having attempted to prove that the pret. pl. o-vowel of Classes IV 
and V cannot be accounted for by borrowing of the Scand. d-vowel, I 
shall now consider another theory regarding it. The theory is, briefly, 
that the o is the regular phonological development of OE a, which re- 
placed the usual # (@) (from WGme. @) because of the influence of the 
back vowel in the following syllable (i.e., in the ending -wn, -on). Ac- 
cordingly, ME boren, 3ouen, broken would go back to OE baron, 3dafon, 
brdacon. 

There has been much debate over this matter, and since the question 
is a very complicated one, it will be necessary for us to make a careful 
survey of the opinions and arguments presented by various scholars. 

In 1882, F. Kluge contended (Anglia, Anzeiger 5.82-4) that WGme. a 
is retained in WS when the next syllable has a back vowel. He ex- 
plained the # of the pret. plurals béron, séton, etc., as an umlauted 
vowel, taken over from the optative pret. pl. into the indicative. Andas 
evidence of the existence of gafon, gaton, baron, and sp(r)Gcon in OE, he 
cited ME gouwen, goten, boren, and spoken. No other evidence for his 
theory is adduced. 

Kluge’s theory was accepted by K. Bilbring, who elaborated it in 
his Geschichte des Ablauts der starken Zeitworter innerhalb des Siid- 
englischen (Quellen u. Forschungen 63 [1889]). Inafew of the Southern 
texts, he found pret. plurals of Classes IV and V with the spelling a, 
which he assumed to represent the sound G. Where they occurred in the 
LATER texts, he explained them as borrowings from the pret. sg.; but a 
small number of the earlier texts had a-spellings as well, and these, 
Bilbring believed, could best be accounted for by accepting Kluge’s 
hypothesis that WGmce. @ was retained in OE when the following syllable 
had a back vowel. He likewise accepted Kluge’s theory that OE & or é 
for WGme. a was the result of 7-umlaut; and he imitated Kluge in citing 
ME boren, zoten, zouwen, and quoden (specifying GE as the source of the 
latter two) as evidence of OE baron, 3aton, 3afon, cwadon. 

The matter comes up again in Bilbring’s article in Anglia Beibl. 
11.109-12 (1900). He is here refuting the assumption of Dieter® that 
WS palatalization led regularly to rising diphthongs (i.e., those with the 
stress on the second element, such as ea, 7é). One of Dieter’s arguments’ 
was that the ME pret. pl. forms schoren, gouen, and the adverb yore, 
must go back to OE scearon, geafon, gedra, which are from scéron, g#fon, 
géra by palatalization. Bilbring, who has been showing conclusively 


6 F, Dieter, Laut- und Formenlehre der altgermanischen Dialekte, 1898. 
7Op. cit., pp. 75 f. 
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that palatalization produced FALLING diphthongs in WS (i.e., with the 
accent on the first element, such as éa, te), admits the existence of ea 
in gedfon, sceadron, and gedra—apparently on the strength of ME gouen, 
schoren, yore; but he denies that it was the result of palatalized @. He 
maintains rather that WGmce. 4@ had been retained in OE: thus jdtun 
(with j instead of 3 by analogy with the sg. jxf) > j°dvon (‘geafon’); 
Sdrun (with § instead of sk because of the sg. ser) > §s*aron (‘scearon’); 
jara > j°ara (‘geara’). 

But it must be noted that Bilbring has here modified his theory: 
instead of asserting that WGmce. @ before a back vowel invariably re- 
mained in OH, and that # (as in cwédon, séton) was due to WGme. 
umlaut, he now holds that @ is retained only when immediately followed 
by 3, p, J, r (e. g. ldzon, mazas, slapan, sdlum, swarum), and of course w. 
Before dentals, he now states, @ is the regular development (e. g. s&ton, 
genéson, mé&ton, bédon). 

Another important modification of his theory is necessitated by his 
discovery that in non-Saxon texts WGme. @ is very rarely found pre- 
served. He mentions as exceptional cases the forms mdgos in the Late 
Kentish Glosses, iara and gesdgun (pret. pl. of s¢on) in Rushworth!. For 
at least one of these forms (gesdgun) he assumes WS influence. 

Biilbring states his reconstructed views in the Elementarbuch as 
follows: WGmce. @ becomes & in general in Saxon, @ in all other dialects 
($96). In WS, WGmce. 4 is kept before a back vowel when w, 7, 3, k, l, 
or r intervenes (§129); before dentals, WGme. da regularly becomes &. 
Sprécon and brécon very soon replace sprdcon and brdcon, through 
analogy; before J and r, @ is likewise leveled out in favor of & (béron, 
stélon). But Bilbring still maintains, as a special case, the retention of 
WGme. 4@ after 7 (§300), giving geafon (from jabo0n) as an example. 

As we look back over the development of Biilbring’s views, we note a 
growing tendency to widen the scope of the change WGme. a > OE @. 
He at first assumed that @ before a back vowel was in all cases retained 
in OE; he finally decides that it was retained ONLY IN WS, and only be- 
fore the consonants w, p, 3, k,l,andr. Moreover, analogy levels @ to 
before k, 1, and r, so that in later WS &@ would be found ONLY WHEN FOL- 
LOWED BY Ww, 7p, OR 3 plus a back vowel. 

Bilbring’s final theory is shared by Wyld and Luick, with certain 
differences which, though important in themselves, need not concern us 
here. 


8 Wyld considers (Short Hist. §97.2) that WGmce. @ (with a back vowel in the 
following syllable) becomes WS # IN ALL CASES EXCEPT BEFORE W AND 3, and that 
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Let us now, in the light of these phonological investigations, reéxamine 
the contention of Kluge and Biilbring (in Abl.) that ME pret. plurals 
with 6 are derived from OE forms with a. Kluge cited zouen, 3oten, 
boren, and spoken; Biilbring added quoden. The existence of these o- 
forms in the E. Midl. is attested by our verb-lists, which have the 
following cases: spoken, gouen, quoden, boren (GE), spoken, boren (FB), 
gote (Chron). 

Now, it is clear that quoden cannot be from a Saxon d-form, because 
WGme. 4@ before dentals regularly became &; nor is it credible that 
boren and spoken come from d-forms, since Saxon a before r and k was 
very early replaced by & (by analogy). BS has trode, which could not 
possibly be from Saxon *frddon, since € was regular before dentals. 

The forms zowen and 3zoten remain to be considered. ‘They present 
a special problem, which involves the question of palatalization. Dieter 
brings the matter up by citing ME 3ouen as proof that WS had the form 
geafon, with R1sinG diphthong. Bilbring accepts gedfon, explaining the 
diphthong as the result of a special palatalization of d, taking place be- 
fore the OE change @ > & occurred, and occasioned by the analogical 
displacement of 3 by j (from the sing. jxf). Biilbring restates this 
explanation in the Elementarbuch (§300). He makes it clear that the 
reason for the retention of @ is NoT the presence of a following »v (‘f’) plus 
back vowel. V is nowhere mentioned as one of the consonants 
which favor the retention of WGme. a. There is, in fact, no evidence 
that v ever had this effect in OE. ‘Therefore, the sole cause of the reten- 
tion of @ in gedfon must be the initial 7. But it is generally admitted 
that the more usual WS form was géafon: Bilbring’s major contention 
in Angl. Beibl. 11 is that WS PALATALIZATION REGULARLY PRODUCED 
FALLING DIPHTHONGS; and the subsequent development of WS bears this 
out. As will be seen presently, the almost invariable Southern ME 
pret. pl. is sewen. Only in the Midlands do we find ME gouen; and it is 
surely illogical to create a WS phonological irregularity (which could be 
but temporary) in order to account for a form occurring much later in 
quite different sections of England.?® 


& before p, k, 1, and r was a later, native development. Luick goes even further 
(§117, §145) and asserts that WGmc. d@ becomes WS & EVERYWHERE (except before 
nasals); hence, Luick would explain aLL cases of WS a for WG 4 as due to an 
independent, native reversion of the sound. 

9In Engl. St. 61.1-8 (1926) C. Karstien assumes that the form geafon existed, 
in order to prove that the OE pret. pl. namon was created by analogy with the 
corresponding form of gefan. This is to build one theory on another—a danger- 
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It is wrong, moreover, to reason that just as ME sore ‘formerly’ pre- 
supposes an OE gedra, so also ME souen presupposes gedfon. There is 
evidence that WGme. 4G before r plus a back vowel appeared as @ in WS; 
geara can therefore be explained by the influence of r plus a back vowel 
(Luick §163, cf. §172.4), and it is superfluous to assume that the initial 
had anything to do with it. This leaves *gedfon® as sole champion of 
Bilbring’s rule that WGme. ja becomes WS ged. But ME 3ouen can 
be explained on some other basis than that which Biilbring takes for 
granted; being a verb form, it is subject to analogical influences of many 
kinds, and its solitary existence is by no means an adequate justification 
for creating an anomalous WS gedfon. 

Since, therefore, it is so UNLIKELY that WS had this form, we must 
look elsewhere for an explanation of ME gouen. 

Let us turn from the general question of phonology for a moment and 
examine more closely the Southern ME pret. plurals in Classes TV and V 
which have a (as given by Biilbring in Abl.). We find in the Kentish 
Sermons (1250) the plural waren alongside weren. The spelling a is, 
however, admittedly doubtful, and Bilbring confesses that it might 
stand for the sound é. The forms baren (Lazamon B, Somersetshire), 
braken, isazen, waren (Lazamon A, Worcestershire, first quarter of the 
12th century) are also uncertain, as the Lazamon is not a strictly 
Southern text. Bilbring suggests that a may stand for open @; it is 
possible too that the stem-vowel of these forms is borrowed from the 
pret. sg. (The Central Mid]. texts, as we have seen, show a marked 
tendency toward this analogical displacement.) 

The Ayenbite of Inwit (Kent, 1340) regularly has the pret. pl. yeafe. 
It cannot be derived from OKent. 3éfon, nor from the OKent. sg. form 
zef. It may be borrowed from another dialect; but Wallenberg" 
prefers to interpret it as a native form, with the diphthong éa produced 


ous procedure. H. M. Flasdieck, in discussing Karstien’s article (Anglia Beibl. 
41.287 f. [1930]), points out with justice that if such an analogy operated, it 
most probably took place in very primitive times, does not necessarily have 
anything to do with OE diphthongization by palatals, and throws no light on the 
question whether WS geafon had a rising or a falling diphthong. 

10 Bilbring gives no opinion about geaton; Luick declares its diphthong to be 
a falling one (§172.4), thus: géaton. The following forms occur in the E. Midl. 
texts: geten (Hav 2893, 2978), gaten (Hav 2934), gote (Chron 201.18, 224.19), 
begotin (Chron 15.9), begotten (Chron 237.2), get (Chron 236.2), gett (PL II 239.36), 
gate (PL II 381.5). 

11 J. K. Wallenberg, The Vocabulary of Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwit 105-7 
(Uppsala 1923). 
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by palatalization of & (or possibly @). This, of course, is a challenge to 
Luick’s statement (§163 Anm. 2) that prim. OE # became é in Kentish 
very early, before palatalization could have begun. In any case, how- 
ever, the diphthong éa would not give rise to ME 0; and there is no evi- 
dence that the original OE form had 4 rather than &. 

Finally, Bilbring cites a number of pret. plurals with a@ from the 
Kentish Gospels (12th century): sprdcen, cwade, baren, stdlen, brake, 
gafe. It is now recognized, however, that the so-called ‘Kentish’ Gos- 
pels belong rather to the SE Midl. (Essex or Middlesex); moreover, 
Jordan (§50 Anm. 1) mentions the Gospels as one of the texts which 
show the special SE change of OE @ to a. This sound-shift accounts 
for all the forms cited by Bilbring. Since, however, the SE Midl. @ so 
produced was not carried through ME as 6, but remained a until the 15th 
century, when it gave place to é (Luick §362), Biilbring’s forms prove 
nothing about ME gowen, boren, ete. . 

We find, therefore, in Biilbring’s list no evidence that Classes IV and 
V had a regular pret. pl. form with @ in early Southern ME. 

What, then, was the regular form? The predominating vowel is 
é. From Bilbring’s material may be constructed the typical Southern 
ablaut schemes. For Class IV the pattern is e, é, é, 0; for Class V, e, 
é, @, e.!2 It is indeed remarkable that in the Saxon area, where 4 re- 
placed & before w, p, 3, k, r, | plus back-vowel, and was leveled out only 
before k, r, and 1, no traces of @ appear in ME times. We might expect 
ME seten, beden, etc. in the pret. pl., but the consistent use of sehen, 
leien (ef. Abl. 3 ff.) for Saxon sdwon, lazon, etc. is surprising in the 
extreme. If, therefore, the Saxon pret. plurals with @ prove so unstable 
and vanish so completely in their home territory, it is incredible that 
they should be the origin of forms with 6 which appear in Norfolk and 
Lincoln in the 13th century. 


Returning to our problem of explaining the pret. plurals with 9 in our 
E. Midl. texts, let us consider again the concrete evidence before us. 

The widespread appearance of o in GE in the pret. pl. of Classes II, 
III, IV, and V seems, on the face of it, more like a GENERAL LINGUISTIC 
DRiFT than the fortuitous outcome of unrelated tendencies or the result 
of a circuitous analogical process, having its inception in one or two 
isolated verbs. Perhaps this naive impression is the most trustworthy. 
For my part, I am convinced that the phenomenon we are considering 

12 4 appears in some later texts both for pret. sg. and for pret. pl., through 


generalizing of the sg. vowel a. This @ has no connection with OE a, which 
had become @. 
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has its roots in a relatively simple process; namely, that the forms of 
the pret. pl. and past pte. were confused and became identical, and that 
o came to be regarded as the characteristic mark both of pret. pl. and of 
past pte. In the absence of fuller material than is furnished us by our 
texts, it would be rash to attempt an exact explanation of just how this 
tendency could have originated. Neither is it possible to say whether 
it began sooner in some of the ablaut classes in question than in others. 
since the o-forms appear for the first time in all classes in the same text 
(GE). Ido not believe that it was a mechanical or deliberate process, 
but rather that it was the result of a natural psychological drift toward 
simplification, and consisted in analogical leveling in favor of ablaut- 
types which, because oftenest heard or most distinctive, had come 
to have emphatic suggestive value. 

It is possible that, through the influence of verbs of Class I and nasal- 
plus-consonant verbs of Class III, in which the pret. pl. and the past pte. 
were the same in form (writen, writen; bunden, bunden), verbs of Class II 
and liquid-plus-consonant verbs of Class III tended to obliterate the 
formal distinction in their ablaut-system. ‘They had, in OE, w in the 
pret. pl. and o in the past ptc.; one or the other had to lose out, and since 
the pret. pl. was much less common than the past pte." it was natural 
that the past pte. o should be generalized (hence scoten, scoten; holpen, 
holpen). The same may have taken place in Class IV, where the OE 
pret. pl. had @ and the past pte. o (thus boren, boren). 

In regard to Class V, we must take note of a further development 
which has only been touched upon so far. Beginning with GE, the E. 
Midl. texts show a very strong tendency to establish o as the vowel of 
the past pte. of this class.14 GE has b2-gote 2618, sogen (past ptc. of 
séon) 2785 (riming with drogen, past ptc.), dropen 2648 (riming with 
lopen), and wroken 3191. Sp(r)ecan is especially prone to adopt the o- 
participle; the only verb to resist the tendency completely is etan. 
For further evidence of this phenomenon, the verb-lists of Class V 
should be consulted, and also those of séon, licgean, gifan, getan. 

It is significant that the o-participles of Class V appear simultaneously 
with the o pret. plurals of Classes II-V. Whatever slight priority the 
one change may have had over the other, we know at least that by the 
time of GE the analogy of Classes II-IV had transformed the ablaut- 
system of Class V in the pret. pl. and the past pte. It is possible (1) 


13 This is easily verified by consulting the verb-lists given in this or any other 
study of the ablauting vowels. 
14 Tt should be noted that brecan had already adopted a past ptc. brocen in OE. 
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that before the pret. pl. and past ptc. forms had been merged in the other 
classes, the e-participle of Class V was displaced by an o-form, and that 
the latter supplanted the pret. pl. ¢-form at the same time that Classes 
II-IV generalized their past ptc. vowel; or (2) that Class V kept @ as a 
JOINT VOWEL for pret. pl. and past ptc., and then displaced it in'favor of 
the joint o-vowel already developed in Classes II-IV. 

Whatever the exact explanation, however, the fact stands out clearly 
that there was in the E. Midl. a distinct shift in the ablaut pattern of 
Classes II-V. It is equally evident that the process is a general, im- 
partial one; and in the light of what has been said on pp. 76-86, the 
conclusion seems warranted that the change can be explained only as an 
independent morphological phenomenon. 

It must not be supposed, of course, that this process was carried out to 
the exclusion of other ablaut types. It is, however, even in the earlier 
texts a prominent development, and by Capgrave’s time certainly the 
prevailing one. The following tables show the general E. Midl. trend; 
for details and statistics the reader should consult the tables on pp. 49 
and 58 and the verb-lists. 


I. Oty ENGLISH 


Class pret. pl. past pte. 
II U i) 
Hivdkark) u 0 

(nk, mk) U Uu 
IV 6/# 0 
V é/& € 

II. Earty ME (E. M11.) 

II 0 (u) 0 
DEE (kark) o (wu) ty) 

(nk, mk) u U 
IV é, 0 a) 
V é, 0 e€, O 


III. Late ME (EK. Mrpt.) 


II 0 (a) 0 

IIT (ik, rk) 0 0 
(nk, mk) u (a) U 

IV 0, a, (@) 0 

V 0, a, (é) o (é) 
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Note that the effect of the above changes is to assimilate all verbs of 
these classes (except nasal-plus-cons. verbs of Class III) to a single 
type. Classes III (liquid-plus-cons. verbs), IV, and V had, even in OF, 
the same ablaut vowels in the pres. and in the pret. sg., and these are 
preserved in ME, the only changes being lengthening in an open syllable 
(as in béran, from beran), before certain cons. groups (as in 3éldan, from 
3zeldan), or by analogy (pret. sg. bdr because of pres. béren, past pte. 
boren, etc.). Consequently, Classes III, IV, and V tended to become 
identical, from the standpoint of ablaut, in the E. Midl. They follow 
the pattern 


e (pres.) a (pret. sg.) o (pret. pl. and past pte.) 


Class II, however, does not fit into the scheme, as it has é (from OE 
éo) and win the pres. stem, and @ (from éa) in the pret. sg.stem. But we 
find in the E. Midl. texts a tendency to replace e with a in the pret. sg. 
of this class; this a is quite clearly introduced by analogy to the pret. 
sg. of Classes III, IV, and V. As early as the Ormulum the form drah 
occurs (pret. of dréogan), which it is hard to account for on phonological 
grounds. In GE we find bad; it means ‘offered’, and hence is presumably 
from béodan, though confusion with bad (pret. sg. of biddan) is quite 
possible; FB has las (pret. of léosan), riming with allas, glas, was; Bok 
has forbad, riming with lad (past pte. of lé¢dan), but here again the pret. 
of biddan may have been confused with that of béodan. In Capgrave’s 
texts and in PL, however, the a-type is in a majority, and such 
forms as chase, crap, and raf point to a general morphological change. 
As o had come to be a generalized sign of the pret. pl., so now a asserts 
itself as the characteristic mark of the pret. sg. Moreover, in Capgrave 
the a-sound replaces @g in the pret. sg. of nasal-plus-cons. verbs of Class 
III, thus reinforcing a’s status as the pret. sg. vowel. By Capgrave’s 
time, therefore, Class II tended to have the same ablaut pattern (e, a, 0) 
as Classes III, IV, and V, except for the close quality of the vowel é. 

From the fact that all of the a-present verbs in Class IT, except lican, 
tend to become weak (see the lists, 104-15), it would seem that the 
ablaut series @, éa, uw, o had faded from speech-consciousness. We have 
here, I believe, another indication of the vitality, and a suggestion of 
the intolerance, of the new ablaut pattern. Since bugan lutan, etc., 
could not be assimilated to it, they were excluded from the ablaut system 
altogether, and became weak. 


15 Always excluding the nasal-plus-cons. verbs. 
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What has been said above is intended only as a general statement of 
the E. Midl. trend, and does not take into account whatever individual 
peculiarities the various texts may have. A careful examination of my 
lists of verb forms will show that geography as well as chronology is 
involved in our study. 

Of the texts which can be definitely isekted Orm, Hav, and HS be- 
long to Lincolnshire; Bok to Suffolk; Capgrave’s texts and PL to 
Norfolk. Nowin HS, the latest bineutcenirs text investigated, we have 
already observed a strong tendency to carry the pret. sg. vowel into the 
pret. pl.; e.g. ches, chese, forbede in Class II, blan, braste, drank, halpe 
in Class III, bare, brake in Class IV, bad, spake, sate in Class V. But 
that this is the regular development in Lincolnshire is highly doubtful, 
since Hav, less than fifty years earlier, shows but a trace of it and in the 
main agrees with the majority of E. Midl. texts. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that in a part or parts of Lincolnshire the prevailing ablaut scheme 
was é, @, a, orather thane, a, 0, o. Since both in the North and in the 
Central Midl. the pret. sg. vowel was largely generalized, it is entirely 
possible that there was dialect mixture. 

Bokenam’s Legends, written in Suffolk, show in an incipient form the 
developments which come to full fruition in the works of Capgrave, 
produced in Norfolk a half-century later. PL, close in time and 
place to the Capgrave texts, continue the typical E. Midl. development, 
but show influence from some new quarter. In the pret. pl. of Classes 
IV and V, a-forms predominate (whereas they had been in a distinct 
minority in Capgrave). This change, in which the pret. sg. vowel is 
carried over to the pret. pl., is best ascribed to the growing influence of 
the common literary language. After the middle of the 15th century, 
regional development of the vowels is interrupted. The best treatment 
of the history of strong verbs in the following century is to be found in 
H. T. Price’s History of Ablaut in the Strong Verbs from Caxton to the 
End of the Elizabethan Period (Bonn, 1910). 


Let us now turn our attention to the remaining ablaut classes. Of 
Class I there is little to be said: the series 7, 6, 7, 7 is maintained intact, 
except in HS, where 6 appears in the pret. pl.; in Capgrave, where 9 
appears to a very slight extent in the pret. pl.; and in PL, where 96 is 
the predominant vowel in the pret. pl. HS and PL are precisely the 
texts in which the pret. sg. is generalized in the other ablaut classes. 

Classes VI and VII preserve in general the OE ablaut series, thus: 
taken, tok, token, taken; fallen, fell, fellen, fallen. Buta number of verbs 
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of each class undergo in the pret. drastic sound changes, thereby creating 
new patterns. 

In Class VII, there was a great number of verbs of the type of sdwan 
and gréwan, with w after the stem-vowel. The pret. of these had éow 
originally, and this regularly became iu in ME (see above, p. 76). 
Meanwhile, the distinction between OE dw and 6w in the pres. and the 
past pte. had been obliterated, for dw > ow (latter part of 12th century, 
ef. Luick §373d) > ou (before 1200, Luick §378); also dw > 6w > ou 
(Luick §378e). Thus grguen and squen, infin. and past pte. Beside 
the regular series 


we have, therefore, the new series 
Qu tu wu Qu. 


In Class VI, verbs with 3 after the stem-vowel, such as dragan, had 
pret. plurals of the type of dro3zen; according to Jordan (§125, §115) this 
63 became ou (hence drouen), but according to Luick (§402.1d, §407.2) 
the 63 became &@ (hence drien).” The pret. singulars would have had 
special developments of their own, but as we have seen (p. 68 above), 
they were leveled out in favor of the pret. pl. and so do not concern us 
here. | 

As has been shown (p. 71), the past pte. of 3-verbs has in some cases 
the diphthong ai, in other cases au. Dragan, gnagan, etc., regularly 
develop the diphthong au in the present stem (drauen). 

Thus, alongside the regular pattern 

a 0 0 a 
appears the new pattern 
au a/ou t/ou au or at. 

There is uncertainty about the vowel of the preterite. Looking 
through our lists, we discover evidence in favor of both theories, but also 
indications of a third possibility. In support of Jordan there is the rime 
lowen : sowen (pret. pl. of séon) in Hav; the sound here must be ou, 
whether sowen is from sozen or s6wen). In support of Luick are the 
rimes logh : how, drow : how (HS); low : now (Kath). I shall not 
attempt to solve this question, which is chiefly of phonological interest; 
but I shall call attention to the evidence for a third sound variation 
which is of direct concern here. 

Among the ow-spellings which are the general rule from BS to PL, 


16 The symbol x denotes the wide variety of vowels and diphthongs to be found 
in the present and the past ptc. of Class VII verbs. 
17 See above, p. 68. 
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there are several instances of ew. Bok has dreu, drew, slew; Capgrave 
has drew; and PL has slewe, withdrew. Now, ew is the regular 
spelling for the sound eu, later zw!8, in the w-verbs of Class VII (such as 
blawan, growan). Furthermore, the rime drew : pursu : eschew (Bok) 
clearly points to the sound zu (cf. Luick §412.2). The spelling ow stands 
in ME both for @ and for ou, and we should expect no divergence from 
it if either or both of these sounds were the exclusive vowel in Class VI. 

In Northern English, where 6 > ti towards the end of the 13th cen- 
tury, the diphthong ou (from 6 plus 3) became regularly wu, and this 
became zu by dissimilation about the 15th century (spelled ew); cf. 
Luick §406, Jordan §119. Now, the zu-forms in PL might indeed 
be explained by Northern influence, since this text reveals the spread 
of the standard speech which incorporated certain Northern features. 
But the occurrence of zu-forms in Bok and Capgrave’s works, which do 
not show Northern influence on the vowels in other respects, demands 
another explanation. 

Considering the general similarity of the ablaut-patterns of Classes VI 
and VII, it seems to me most probable that the zu is introduced by 
analogy with the preterite of the w-verbs of Class VII. (Cf. the NED, 
which assumes such assimilation, even in the case of Northern zw.) 

The ow-spellings continue, of course, in the latest texts, and an w-rime 
occurs in Capgrave (Kath), so that the analogy cannot have been 
carried out to the exclusion of the regular development. 

Our reconstructed table for Class VI is as follows: 

au ou/t ou/t au 
or 1u or 1u or at. 


CENTRAL MIDLANDS 


The meager information gleaned from the three Central Midl. texts 
which I have investigated does not warrant the construction of any 
general theory of vowel development for that region. One of the texts— 
the Thre Ages—has a mixed dialect, showing influence from the North 
and possibly also from the NW Midl. The following, however, is 
worthy of observation: 

The forms chosen, in TA, and flowen (‘fled’) in Psal, suggest that 
u > oin the pret. pl. of Class IT, just as in the E. Midl. 

There seems to be a pronounced tendency to introduce a (from the 
pret. sg.) into the pret. pl. of Classes III, IV, and V; cf. gane, ranne, 
wanne (TA), daluen, ran (Psal), rang (CLB) for Class III; bare, brake 


18 eu > iuca. 1400, according to Jordan; according to Luick, a century earlier. 
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(CLB) for Class IV; sati, satten, spak, 3auen (Psal), gawe (CLB) for 
Class V. A predominates over u and o in Class III, and over e and o 
in Class V. It is impossible to tell how far the use of o was extended in 
the pret. pl. of Classes IV and V: goven occurs in TA, spoken in Psal; 
no o-forms are cited from the pret. pl. of Class IV. In the past pte. of 
Class V, o is well represented, being especially frequent in CLB. 

In Class VI, ew-spellings occur: flewe (‘flayed’), gnewen (‘gnawed’) in 
TA; drewe in CLB. We may assume analogy with the éow-preterites of 
Class VII as in the case of the E. Midl. texts. 


In conclusion, it may be well to point out how the general E. Mid]. 
development of the vowels differs from that of certain other regions in 
England. Using as a basis the work of Wackerzapp and Hanssen (for 
the North), Biilbring (for the South), and Andrew” (for the NW Midl.), 
I have ventured to construct the following tables. Unfortunately, no 
thorough study has been made of the ablauting vowels in the W. Midl. 
generally, so I have left it out of account altogether, not wishing to run 
the risk of misrepresenting it by giving the partial information which is 
available from scattered sources. Of chief interest are Classes II-V; 
Classes VI and VII are not treated in the tables, since the development 
of the vowels is not in all cases clear. 


SOUTHERN ENGLISH 


Class Pres. Pret. sg. Pret. pl. Past Pte. 

I a 0 ¢ ¢ 

II 6 é Ua Q 

III e [7] a, e; [o/a] y, later 9; [u] ¢ [y] 

IV e é, a\ in later é| in later Q 

V e,t é,af texts, é} textsi2, a <e. into § 3rd 

Cra, a quarter of 

14th cent.; 
then often o 


Bilbring explains the pret. @ and @ of Classes IV and V as follows: the 
sg. 2 was lengthened to &, which regularly became @, while the pl. had ¢ 
from original . Certain texts, however, represent a dialect in which 2 
must have become a before lengthening; a then went to dG, and this a 
drove out the é of the pret. pl. 


19 See bibliography. 
20 Vowels which characteristically occur before nasals in Class III are enclosed 
in brackets. 
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DIALECTS OF THE NW. MIDLANDS 


Class Pres. Pret. sg. Pret. pl. Past pte. 


I 7 6 4 t 
II é é 0, @ Q 
III e [2] a [o] @ [ul] 9 [yu] 
IV iy € é Q 
V e, 1 é é € 


Andrew contends that in Classes IV and V the pret. pl. vowel was 
taken over into the pret. sg.; he believes that the vowel é came to be 
looked upon as a general sign of past time, partly because the verbs of 
Classes IV and V were very common, partly through the influence of the 
numerous verbs of Class VII (the @ in question has, of course, CLOSE 
quality). In Class II, where it was the pret. sa. that had an é vowel, 
it was the sg. that won out eventually: there are no o-forms in the sg. 
of this class, but numerous é-forms in the pl. 

It is curious that both the Southern and the NW Midl. dialects have in 
Classes IV and V the vowel é in the pret. sa. anp pL. The difference is 
in the quality of the vowel—in the South it is open (@), in the NW Midl. 
it is close (é). In the pret. pl. we obviously have the regular dialectal 
developments of OE &; the source of the pret. sg. vowel is, however, 
debatable. Andrew contends that the NW Midl. é is taken over from 
the pret. pl.; Biilbring regards the Southern é as a spontaneous develop- 
ment, resulting from the lengthening of OK 2. There is, of course, no 
a priori reason why the analogical processes in the two regions should be 
similar, even if their RESULTS are somewhat alike. 


NORTHERN ENGLISH 


Class Pres. Pret. sg. Pret..pl. Past pte. 


i v a (9) a (9) 4 
II é a, €, 0 0, a, e Q 
Iit €,4 a a Q, % 
IV e a a Q 
N, €,% a a €,4 


The predominant Northern tendency to replace the pret. pl. vowel by 
that of the pret. sg. has already been pointed out (p. 80 above). 

In order to facilitate comparison, I have constructed a similar table 
of E. Midl. ablaut developments, based on my own study. 
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E. Mipuanp DIALEctTs 
Class Pres. Pret. Sg. Pret. Pl. Past pte. 


I z 0 t (0) 4 
II é a, é Q Q 
III ent a (a, Q) 0, u 0, u 
IV é a 0, a, é Q 
V ay a 0, a, é@ Q, ¢ 


PART TWO 
SPECIAL AND IRREGULAR VERBS 


CHAPTER ONE 
VERBS OF CLASS I 


Belifan' ‘remain, be left’ 


Present Stem 


Orm: bilefenn 8380, 10679. 
GE: bi-lewen 22338. 
FB: byleve 350 (leve); bileve 400 (leve), 554, 1265. 


Preterite Singular 


Peter: belaf 177.23, 228.21; beleaf 207.4, 261.23; beleef 261.22. 
Orm: bilef 2391, 2773, 7666, 8384. 
GE: bilef 2160, 2197; bileaf 3279. 
Ofverberg (2) suggests confusion of belifan with the weak verb bel#fan. 


Smitan ‘strike’ 
Present 


VV: smit (3 sing.) 13.18, 127.29. 

Best: smit 507. 

GE: smiten 3866; smit 3360. 

Hav: smite 1854 (lite). 

HS: smyte 8632. 

NG: smyte 84.9. 

Bok: smyte 1.7 (delyte), 5.254 (bryht, myht); smyht 9.1025 (whyht 
‘white’); ofsmytyn 10.854. 

Chron: smyte 3.33, 85.32, 265.25; smite 125.18, 144.25. 

SP: smyte 111.25. 


Psal: smiten, Psalm of Moses 2.59. 
CLB: smyte 28.15. 


1 For convenience, the OE (OMerc.) infinitive is given. 
96 
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Preterite Singular 


GE: smot 2925 (bot, pret. sing. of bitan), 3363; smette 2684. 

BS: smot 496 (hot, brod, wot). 

Hav: smot 1676, 1823. 

HS: smote 939, 4489. 

Bok: smote 3.266, 4.299; smoot 11.580 (boot, pret. sing. of bitan); 
smet 1.622 (let ‘delay’), 3.975. 

Chron: smet 34.4, 34.18, 45.5. 

SP: smet 56.24, 114.15. 

Kath: smet 3.801. 

PL I: smot 74.5, 74.8. 

TA: smote 53. 

Psal: smote 77.56, 134.8, etc.; smot 77.23. 


Preterite Plural 


GE: smiten 2109. 

HS: smote 1373, 2494, 5272. 
Bok: smet 9.888. 

Chron: smet 109.7, 159.34. 


es 


Psal: smiten 119.6; smote (2 sing.) 68.31; smete (2 sing.; corrected in 
the MS from smote). 


Past Participle 


VV: besmiten 9.23. 

GE: smiten 3690. 

FB: ismite 309 (underzite, past part.). 

HS: smete 2180, 11920. 

NG: smytyn 60.12; smyten 83.18; smeten 79.18, 91.18; smetz (sic!) 
79.18. 

Bok: smet 1.431 (iebét ‘gibbet’, shet ‘shut’), 1.580 (let ‘delay’), 10.848; 
smete 9.863, 9.1032 (wete, pret. sing. of wétan ‘to moisten’). 

Chron: smet 37.16, 43.16, 46.17, ete. 

AG: smet 95.30, 95.31, 95.32. 

SP: smet 14.19, 67.3, 88.25, 116.23. 


Psal: smyten 101.5. 
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The forms with e may be derived from an OE weak verb *smé&tan, 
corresponding to MHG smeizen (Ofverberg 2; cf. also NED). 


Stigan ‘rise, go up’ 


Present 
Orm: stizhenn 2753. 
VV: stied (3 plur.) 45.11. 
Bok: stye 1.87 (yhe, signifye) ; sty 7.196 (mekely); steye 9.22. 


— 


Psal: stey3zen 103.9; steize 138.7; stezen 106.25. 


Preterite Singular 


Peter: astah 242.36. 

Orm: stah D169, D207, 5954. 

VV: steih 25.26, 143.11. 

Best: steg 775. 

GE: steg 319 (teg, pret. sing. of téon ‘go’), 3527. 
Bok: stey 2.643; upsteye 9.469 (deye). 

Kath: steye 1.393 (hey ‘high’). 


Psal: steze 67.4, 67.19, 67.36, Athanasian Creed 37. 


Past Participle 


Orm: stizhenn 2783, 8488. 
GE: stigen 4130. 

I accept Biilbring’s theory (Abl. 87 f.) that stigan was transferred to 
Class II. Itis the only verb in Class I (except dsigan) which had 3 after 
the stem vowel. There were a number of 3-verbs in Cuass II: flegen 
(pret. sg. fleh), dregen (dreh), legen (leh). These verbs developed 7 in 
the present stem by a regular phonological process (see p. 25). Stigan 
thus resembled them in the pres. ; the pret. sg. forms naturally developed 
by analogy with dreh, leh, etc. This theory is confirmed by the occur- 
rence of past ptc. forms with o in a number of ME texts. The Lambeth 
Homilies (1175) have 7-stozen in line 107, and Sir Ferumbras (1380) has 
stozen in line 5027. Other examples are given by Biilbring. Note that 
dsigan, the only other 3-verb, has the pret. sg. aseh in Peter (251.7). 

A verb dstégan existed in OH, cited in B-T Supplement from the 
Rushworth Gospel of St. Mark (6.32): dst&égdun on scip, translating the 
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Latin ascendentes in navi. But apart from that example, the verb is 
not found before the 13th century (cf. NED). 

Bjorkman and Luick think that the pret. steh-forms are partly of ON 
origin (ON had the pret. sg. stxzh, steth). But these forms appear in 
regions of England which underwent very little if any Scand. influence; 
astzth and astech occur in the Nicene Creed, which belongs to Worcester 
(ef. S. J. Crawford, Anglia 52.5 [1928]). 


Spiwan ‘spit, spew’ 
Present 
Peter: spiwenne (gerund) 135.13. 
Best: spewed 139. 


The spelling ew represents the diphthong zu, which regularly develops 
from the OE combination 7w (Jordan §110). 


Wréon ‘cover’ 


Present 
VV: wrik®d (3 sg.) 95.7. 
HS: wrey (infin.) 345; wrye (imper. sg.) 1148; bewreyep 3531; bewreye 
3606; wreye 11481 (seye). 
Bok: wry 8.1035 (memory, mercy): wrye 10.93 (craftylye), 11.637. 


Past Participle 


Peter: oferwrogen 219.9. 
Wrikd (in VV) is from Anglian wrihd (with umlauted vowel); cf. 
Luick §192. 


Verss WHICH OccuR RARELY IN THE TEXTS, AND WHICH WERE EvI- 
DENTLY DyInG OUT 


Flitan ‘contend’ 


GE: fliten (past ptc.), 3689. 
TA: flyte (pres.) 264. 


(A)grisan ‘be afraid’ 
GE: agrisen (past ptc.) 667 (risen, past ptc.). 
BS: grise (pres.) 8328 (coveytise, hise, wise). 


HS: grys (pres.) 10214; gros (pret. sg.) 7874; agrysyn (past ptc.) 707. 
Bok: agryse (pres.) 3.513 (despise, wyse), 3.565. 
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Hrinan ‘touch’ 
Orm: ran (pret. sg.) 15518. 


Midan ‘conceal’ 
Hav: mipe (pres.) 948 (blipe).? 


Scridan ‘move, glide’ 


GE: scrod 1055, 2023 (lod); scrodt (pret. sg.) 339 (lodt). Here the 
meaning of the verb is ‘urge’. 


Asigan ‘fall down’ 
Peter: asah (pret. sg.) 142.24; aseh 251.7. 


Snidan ‘cut’ 
Orm: snap 1338, 14690. 


Strican ‘rub, move, go’ 


Orm: strac (pret. sg.) 14804, 14810. 

PI: strekyn (past pte.) 115.6 (‘struck’). 

P II and III: strake (pret. sg.) 2.318.17; strekyn (past pte.) 2.42.6, 
3.18.1; streken (past pte.) 2.105.10. 


TA: stryken (pres.) 219; striken (pres.) 221; strikes (8 sg.) 228. 


Gewitan ‘depart’ 
Peter: gewat (pret. sg.) 3.18, 25.37; gewiton (pret. pl.) 79.17, (past 
pte.) 117.25. 
Orm: witenn (past pte.) 8222. 
Whitan ‘gaze at’ 
GE: wliten (past pte.) 3614 (writen, past ptc.). 


VeRBS INTRODUCED FROM OLD Nors& 
prifa-sk ‘thrive’ 
Orm: praf (pret. sing.) 3182; fullprifenn (past pte.) 5130. 
BS: prive (2 sing. subj.) 315; briven (past ptc.), stanza 22 line 5 p. 45. 


2 We may have the past ptc. of mi3an in FB (11.767 f.): 
pu most habbe redi mitte 
Twenti marc in pi slitte. 
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Hav: priue (pres.) 280 (on liue). 
HS: pryue (infin.) 1298. 

PL I: thryve (pres.) 71.28. 
PL III: thryve (pres.) 45.6. 


— 


TA: threven (past pte.) 133 (‘grown up’). 
Regarding the form fullbrifenn in Orm, see Brate, Beitr. 10.42. 


Rifa ‘tear’ 
Hav: to-rof (pret. sing.) 1792 (drof); to-riuen (past pte.) 1953. 
HS: to-ryue (pres.) 12244 (shryue); rofe (pret. sing.) 9287; ryue 9108 


(past pte.). 
See Ekwall, Anglia Beibl. 21.51 (1910). 


VERB INTRODUCED FROM OLD FRENCH 
Estriver ‘dispute, strive’ 
VV: striuen (pres.) 137.20. 
HS: stryue (pres.) 1984. 


Kath: stryuyth (pres.) 2.978; streue (past ptc.) 2.973. 
PII: strevyn (past pte.) 42.5. 


———— 


CLB: stryvyth (pres.) 23.16. 


IsoLATED IRREGULAR FoRMS 


Abead, pret. sg., GE 422 (dead ‘death’), 3856. 
Analogy of béodan, forbéodan, or association with belifan (cf. pret. 
se. belef 2160). Biilbring (Abl. 84) supposes confusion with biddan 
ear 

Grepe, pret. sg., HS 2325 (MS Dulwich has grypyd). 

Schone, pret. sg., St. Gilbert 83.19, is regular, but there seems to be some 
uncertainty about the form, for the text reads: ‘ther schone, or 


ellis schyned, - - - a fayr beute of precious perles’. 
Wrytted, pret. sg., PL I 88.4, is no doubt an illiterate blunder, or a mere 
slip. 


Abeyd, present, PL II 26.3, 26.32, is most probably a naive spelling 
betraying the vowel shift 7 to ez. 

Strake, pret. sg., PL II 318.17 is possibly due to the predominance of a as 
the pret. sg. vowel in strong verbs. 
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— 


Slitte, pret. sg., TA 81, has the vowel of the pret. pl. This verb does not 
occur, possibly by mere chance, in the E. Midl. texts. 
VowEL SHORTENING 


Vowel shortening in the present stem is suggested by the forms abit 
‘abides’, Best 710 (szt ‘sits’), and grippes (8 sg. pres. ind.) TA 503. 


CHAPTER TWO 
VERBS OF CLASS II 
Béodan ‘command’ 
Forbéodan ‘forbid’ 


Present 


Peter: forbede 33.12; bebeode 36.6; beode 36.10; bedon 36.25; bedan 
141.19; forbeode 36.28. 

Orm: beodebp 4917; forrbedepb 5141, 12363; bédepbp 15745. 

VV: forbiet 81.22; forbet (imper. sing.) 59.29; forbett (8 sing.) 11.4, 
Ble2 07.23. 

Best: forbeded 298. 

FB: bede 795 (spede, vb.). 

Hav: bede 1665. 

HS: forbede 237, 684, 1949, 12362 (mede), 12401 (dede); forbedyp 2055. 

Bok: forbede 11.448. 

Chron: forbdeyng 268.30. 

Kath: forbede 1.889; bede 2.117 (nede, stede); forbedyth 2.1060. 

PL I: forbede 522.7. 


SS en 


CLB: forbede 260.14, 461.29. 


Preterite Singular 


Peter: bead 9.25, 49.8; bebead 138.4, 255.7; forbead 142.19; bed 251.18; 
bebad 260.5. - 

Orm: forrbed 1955, 10151, 15982; beed 11799. 

GE: forbed 213 (ded ‘deed’); bed 258 (ded), 1014 (bred); forbead 311 
(dead), 541 (-hed); bad 1015; bead 1056, 1059 (dead ‘death’), 
3154 (bread). 

FB: bed 1189 (3et); bid 1185; bad 1163. 

BS: forbed 228 (qued, wikkedehed, red, sb.). 

HS: forbede 12353; forbed 2054, 12363. 

Bok: forbad 11.344 (lad ‘led’, past ptc.); bad 11.820, 11.495, 12.363. 

Chron: forbade 65.7; forbad 82.6, 220.13, 260.16. 
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AG: forbade 8.29; forbad 98.24. 
SP: forbade 151.32. 


Preterite Plural 
Peter: budon 49.20, 61.32. 
GE: boden 1067, 1096, 1971, 2612; bedden (‘offered’) 2273. 
Hav: beden 2774, 2780 (‘offered’). 
HS: forbede 2612. 


Past Participle 


Peter: forboden 172.8; beboden 255.30. 
Orm: forrbodenn 12, 12327. 
VV: forboden 7.26. 
GE: forboden 325; boden 1430, 4115; forbead 3332 (bread). 
HE: forbode 4637, 8111; forbodyn 8993; forbede 4571. 
Bok: bodyn 8.859, 9.882. 
Chron: forbode 205.23. 
AG: forbode 16.25; forbodyn 47.24, 71.17; forboden 94.10. 
SP: forbodyn 4.17; forboden 77.25. 
PL III: bodyn 31.18. 
The verbs biddan and béodan are confused in ME, and by the 15th 
century their forms are interchangeable; hence the pret. pl. e-forms of 
béodan. See Ofverberg 5, Price 112 f. 


Bigan ‘bow, bend’ 
Present 


Peter: onbugan 123.25; abuga 123.27; abugan 143.27. 

Orm: buzhesst 1303; forrbuzhenn 5253, 9266; buzhenn 6682. 

VV: buze6 19.18; forbuh (imper. sing.) 39.3; buzet 51.38; buzen 65.13. 
HS: bowe 2998, 3016. 

Bok: bowe 2.324; boueth 3.791; bowyn 6.219. 

Chron: bowe 288.5. 

AG: bowe 65.29. 

Kath: bowe 1.969 (now), 2.830. 


TA: bowes 370; bewes 395. 
Psal: bow 16.7; bowep 77.1. 


Preterite Singular 
Peter: beah 133.23; abeah 148.14. 
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FB: bez 1148. 
Chron: bowed 141.21, 278.13. 


TA: bewede 490. 
Psal: bowed 17.11, 17.48, 114.2; bowedest 43.20; bewed (corrected from 
bowed) 74.8. 


Preterite Plural 


Peter: tobugon 114.10; bugon 121.7. 
AG: bowed 103.16. 


— 


Psal: boweden 13.4, 20.11. 
Past Participle 


Peter: gebogen 143.19, 226.9. 
Kath: bown 1.35 (down). 
PL II: to-bowyd 126.5. 


Psal: bowed 103.6. 

Michelau (43) suggests that this verb became weak because it took 
over the function of the weak verb bggan (in the 14th century). Bagan 
was in OE intransitive, bigan transitive. When bigan came to be used 
in both ways, the OE weak verb died out. 

It seems unnecessary, however, to seek out a special explanation for 
the transfer of buégan to the weak conjugation, since virtually all of the 
u-present verbs of Class II became weak (see p. 89). 


Céosan ‘choose’ 


All the forms aré regular, from the standpoint of the ablaut series, 
except the following: 


Present 
SP: chose 39.12. 


CLB: chose 42.25, 42.33, 205.21. 
Preterite Plural 


HS: ches 2606; chese 4017 (but forbede 2612). 
AG: chase 39.17. 
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Past Participle 
NG: chesen 56.12. 
CLB: chesyn 33.31. 

It is generally assumed that the pres. forms with o are the result of a 
shift from the normal OE falling diphthong (céosan) to a rising diphthong 
(cedsan); cf. NED, Wyld 272, and Price 38-44. This change is made 
possible by the initial palatal sound (ts); the same phenomenon occurs 
in scéofan and scéotan (which see). Cf. Luick §265, §360; Jordan §84 
Anm. 4. 


Créopan ‘creep’ 
The present is regular. 


Preterite Singular 


GE: crep 2924. 
AG: crap 120.1. 


TA: crepite 42. 


Preterite Plural 


Peter: crupon 215.13. 
GE: cropen 2974. 


Past Participle 
Kath: crope 3.404. 


TA: crepyde 64; crept 623. 
Fléon ‘flee’ 
Present 


Orm: flep 815; fleon 2934; fleo 3229; flen 6322. 

VV: flene 137.11. 

Best: fled 148; flen 354. 

GE: flen 218 (ben), 855 (ten ‘go’). 

BS: fle 263 (ble, be, se ‘see’), 470. 

Hav: fle 696 (tre), 720 (se ‘sea’). 

HS: fle 2045, 4235. 

Bok: fle 1.255 (be), 10.409 (me); flen 1.950; fleen 3.261 
Chron: fle 30.37, 56.34. 
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AG: fle 9.14, 38.27, 70.33. 

SP: flee 24.24; fle 58.9. 

Kath: flee 1.649 (cyte; see ‘see’, sb.) ; fle 2.209, 2.1032. 
PL I: flee 122.11; fle 522.2. 

PL III: fle 24.38. 


Psal: fle 59.4, 103.8; flen 67.1. 


Preterite Singular 


Peter: fleah 141.1; fleh 266.30. 

Orm: fleh 823, 3196; attflah 19649. 

VV: fleih 137.12. 

GE: fleg 430 (dreg, pret. sing.), 973, 1136 (teg, pret. sing.). 
Hav: fledde 1431 (fedde), 2236. 

HS: fled 8942. 

Bok: fled 7.23. 

Chron: fled 45.9, 91.27, 178.9; fledde 79.20. 
AG: fled 42.14, 1382.35. 

SP: fled 3.25, 56.5, 117.18. 

PLI: fledd 261.3. 


Psal: fled 113.3, 142.11; fleddest 113.5. 
CLB: fledde 322:10. 


Preterite Plural 


Peter: flugon 5.13, 49.25; flugen 264.34; flugeen 265.4. 
Orm: fluzhenn 893. 

Hav: fledden 2416 (gredde). 

Chron: fled 22.4, 108.14, 189.21. 

AG: fled 59.3, 134.8. 

SP: fled 28.26, 121.20. 

PL II: flede 240.15. 


TA: flede 18; fledden 382. 
Psal: flowen 30.15. 
Past Participle 


GE: flogen 1750; fled 3396. 
BS: fledde 32 (fedde). 
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Bok: flad 11.437; fled 3.497, 3.559 
AG: fled (transitive) 11.16. 
PL II: floon 52.5; fledde 5.26. 


—_— 


TA: flowen 498. 
CLB: fledde 493.38. 

There has been much controversy over the pret. and past ptc. forms 
fled, fledde. Biilbring (Abl. 92 f.) contended that fled was from a weak 
verb *flédan ‘to flood’. The NED disagrees, protesting that there is 
too much difference in sense, and suggests ON flydde as the source of 
fled. Wallenberg (Anglia Beibl. 31.221 ff.) thinks that it is the pret. of 
the OE causative verb dfliegan ‘to put to flight’; he later (Anglia Beibl. 
41.191) agrees with Luick, who asserts (Hist. Gr. §382 Anm. 4) that fled 
is a new weak form built on flé (OE fléon), with vowel-shortening due 
to the analogy of ledde, hidde, shodde, mette, etc. 


Fléogan ‘fly’ 
Present 


Peter: fleogende (pres. part.) 55.34. 
Orm: flezhenn 5991; flezhepb 6052. 

Best: fleged 64, 702. 

GE: flegen 479. 

BS: flie 251. 

Hav: fleye 1791, 1813 (eye), 2751 (heye). 
HS: flye 218; toflye 4882. 

Bok: flye 5.230 (tormentrye), 10597 (skye). 
AG: flye 106.11, 120.25. 

SP: flye 43.10. 

Kath: flye 2.208 (curtesye, lye). 

TA: flye 209. 

Psal: fleze 54.6. 


Preterite Singular 
Orm: fleh 8024. 
Hav: fley 1305. 
HS: fleye 322; flegh 1273, 7484; fleygh 1860. 
Chron: fley 139.17. 


Psal: fleze 17.12. 
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Preterite Plural 
GE: flogen 861, 3677. 
Past Participle 
GE: flogen (?) 1750. 
Fléotan ‘float’ 
The present is regular (with @). 


Preterite Singular 
Orm: flet 3466. 
GE: ouerflet 586 (get). 


Preterite Plural 
GE: floten 2946. 
SP: fleted 105.15. 


Gréotan ‘weep’ 
Present 


Hav: grete 454; graten 329 (laten); grotinde (pres. part.) 1390. 


Preterite Singular 


GE: gret 1975, 2287 (wet). 
Hav: gret 615 (fet), 1129, 2159; gredde 2417 (fledden). 


Preterite Plural 


GE: greten 3207, 3659. 
Hav: greten 164, 236, 415, 2796. 


Past Participle 


Hav: igroten 285; graten 241 (laten). 
There is, in my opinion, confusion between gréotan and grédan (Class 
VII), which means ‘to cry out’. 


Hréowan ‘regret’ 
Present 


Orm: reowebp 3976, 5580, etc.; bireowenn 4506; birewenn 7784. 
VV: rewed 21.3; rewen 87.20. 

Best: rewe 286. 

BS: rewen 598. 

Hav: 497 (lewe ‘warm’). 

Bok: rewe 1.1048 (trewe); rewyn 13.1004. 
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Preterite Singular 


Orm: rew 65, 77, 14314. 
GE: reu 1166; rew 1828. 
Hav: rewede 503. 


TA: rewed 562. 

The éow of the pres. stem > eu > itu, by 1300 according to Luick, by 
1400 according to Jordan. In the pret. sg., daw > #éw > eu toward 
the end of the 13th century (Luick §399.3). 


Léogan ‘tell a falsehood’ 
Present 


Orm: lezhebp 316, 760, 5643, etc. 

Best: leged 451, 704; legen 599. 

Hav: leye 2010 (heye). 

HS: lye 1346, 2665, 2669; lyep 9548 (byep). 

NG: lie 80.21; lye 87.5. 

Bok: lye 2.119 (Bersabee, Vrye), 10.797; ly 8.367 (wrechydly). 
AG: lye 50.22; lyeth 57.7. 

Kath: lye 2.130 (auncetrye, hardylye). 

PL I: lyeth 512.25. 

PL II: lye 347.7, 388.18. 


Psal: lizen 65.2; lize 88.35. 


Preterite Singular 


Orm: leh 12188. 
Bok: lyiddyst 10.794. 
PL II: lyeyd (sic!) 347.18. 


Preterite Plural 
VV: luze (2 sing.) 9.28. 


Psal: lized 77.40. 


Past Participle 
Bok: lyid 10.790. 
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Léosan ‘lose’ 
Present 


Orm: forrlesenn 2278, 4678, 6890; forrleosesst 5023; forrleosepp 6895. 

VV: forliesen! 11.16, 39.32, 41.10; forliesed (1 pl.) 9.1. 

FB: lese 57. 

BS: lese 311. 

HS: lese 2075, 2910, 4026. 

NG: lese 48.14, 55.21; lesen 81.9; lose 87.35. 

Bok: lese 1.719, 10.413; lesyn 5.54, 8.1023. 

Chron: lese 123.10, 176.30, 246.28. 

AG: lese 51.10, 90.14; lose 71.1. 

SP: lese 95.10, 131.2. 

Kath: lese 2.475. 

PL I: lesen 109.16; lese 219.23, 227.13. 

PL IJ and III: lese 2.92.7, 2.221.38, 2.309.13; lesyth 3.24.20; lesse 3.45.- 
10, 3.86.13; lose 2.185.3; losythe 2.349.1; loose 3.58.6; loese 3.41.37. 


Psal: lesin 5.6; lesen 142.14; lese 20.10; forlese 79.17. 
CLB: lese 25.2, 111.7, 191.10, 223.37; lesse 187.2; lose 183.19, 183.26, 
188.1, 192.23, 223.34, ete. 


Preterite Singular 


Peter: forleas 213.5, 220.17; forlees 257.29; forles 266.31. 
Orm: forrles 4758, 4764, 14952. 

VV: forleas 43.26, 81.23. 

GE: les 2874 (Moyses); forles 189, 502. 
BS: las 372 (allas, glas, was). 

HS: lese 11016 (chese) ; lost 5212. 

Bok: loste 6.78. 

Chron: lost 69.14, 119.20, 123.16. 

AG: lost 30.20, 103.3, 128.1. 

SP: lost 32.35, 100.19. 

Kath: lost 1.652. 


CLB: lost 182.24. 


Preterite Plural 
Peter: forluren 226.16. 
Orm: forrlurenn 1412, 6581, 7499. 


1 Kentish ze for é. 
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VV: forlure (subj.) 11.27. 
FB: forlore (subj.) 326. 
SP: lost 53.27, 108.10, 149.9. 


Past Participle 


Peter: forloron 262.9. 

Orm: forrlorenn 1395. 

VV: forloren 17.12, 27.21, 59.13. 

Best: forloren 85 (biforn). 

GE: for-loren 241 (boren). 

BS: loren 7; forlorn 208 (moruen, born, biforn), 565; lorn 268. 

Hav: forloren 580 (sworen); forlorn 770 (korn), 1424 (forsworen). 

HS: lore 663, 1512; forlore 860, 1207; lost 996, 2942. 

Bok: lorn 1.1081 (to-forn, thorn), 3.100 (born); lore 4.196; lost 1.1035, 
2.432, 3.984. 

Chron: lost 279.17. 

AG: lost 30.11, 73.20, 130.3. 

Kath: for-lore P201 (mor, be-for); lorn 1.200; lore 2.164; I-lorn 2.1038 
(born, thorn); lost 1.503 (famagost), 2.240, 3.881. 

PL I; lost 147.22)'174.2) 261.1. 

PL II and III: lost 2.79.2, 2.176.22, 21.83.1, 2.365.34; loste 3.23.5. 


TA: loste 49. 
Psal: loren 30.16. 
CLB: lost 446.13, 446.23. 

The pres. forms with o are generally held to be derived from OF 
losian, a weak verb which originally meant ‘to be or get lost’; lostan 
apparently became transitive in the 13th century (cf. Price 39-44, Wyld 
272). The pret. and past ptc. form lost is likewise assumed to be from 
lostan. 


Liican ‘lock’ 


Present 
Orm: bilukenn 12126. 
Best: luken 25. 
GE: luket 98; loken 3193 (token). 


CLB: lok 254.25. 
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Preterite Singular 
GE: bi-loc 2684. 
BS: lek 583. 

Preterite Plural 
Peter: belucan 215.5. 


Past Participle 
Peter: tobelocen 49.15, 49.16. 
Orm: lokenn 1091; bilokenn 11495. 
GE: bi,luken 104, 3930; loken 106 (troken). 
Hav: loken 429; lokene 1957. 
HS: loke 1538, 9088 (spoke); lokun 1868. 
PL I: lokkyd 251.8. 

The pres. forms with o may be from a weak verb formed from the sub- 
stantive loc ‘a lock’ (NED); the past pte. (locen) of the old strong verb 
luican was, as our table shows, a very frequently occurring form, and no 
doubt helped to produce the new verb with o. 

It is possible, however, that the pres. o-forms are from the ON verb 
loka. 

Liitan ‘bow, reverence’ 


The present is regular, with the vowel a, written wu, later ou, ow. 


Preterite Singular 
HS: loutede 4040; louted 4055. 


TA: loutted 52. 


Preterite Plural 


GE: lutten? 2163, 4070. 
Kath: louted 3.975. 


Psal: louteden 52.4 
Scéotan ‘shoot’ 


Present 


GE: scheten 474. 
HS: shete 1372, 8513. 


2 Ofverberg calls this a new weak form; he is probably right, for the doubled 
consonant cannot well be accounted for otherwise. 
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SP: schote 5.17, 121.29 (but noun schetyng 6.24). 
PL I: schote 83.10. 
PL II: schote 327.12. 


TA: schote 43. 
CLB: schote 338.6, 389.27. 


Preterite Singular 
GE: schet 475 (let ‘led’, past ptc.). 


Preterite Plural 


Peter: toscuton 215.4. 
Hav: shoten 1838; schoten 1864; scuten 2431. 


Past Participle 


Peter: ofsceoten 235.17. 
BS: schote 518 (cote, brote, grote). 


ee 


CLB: shotte 260.27. 

‘In this verb, as in céosan, the o in pres. forms is probably due to an 
akzentumsprung in the OE diphthong é0: scéotan > scedtan > shoten 
(with absorption of the first element into the initial palatal). The NED 
suggests OE scotian (weak) as a possible source. Cf. Dibelius, Anglia 
23.323. 


Scéofan, Scifan ‘push’ 
Present 
Kath: schoue 2.800. 


Preterite Singular 


Hav: shof 871, 892. 
PL I: schoffe 217.3. 


Preterite Plural 
Peter: scufon 176.3. 
Bok: shouyn 12.460. 

The o-form in the pres. is from OE scéofan rather than from scifan 
(NED): as in the case of céosan and scéotan, it is from a type of the verb 
with rising diphthong, thus: sceéfan. 

The pret. sg. forms with o may in like manner be derived from OE 
sceaf (giving sh@f). 
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Sican ‘suck’ 
Present 


Best: suke6 514 (luke® ‘locks’). 
Bok: sowkyn 8.1091. 
SP: soke 134.23. 


Psal: souke Psalm of Moses 2.19; soukand 8.3. 


Past Participle 


HS: soke 6022 (loke). 
The pres. forms with o are probably due to the influence of the OE 
noun soc ‘a sucking’, and the weak verb soczan ‘to soak’. 


VERBS WHICH WERE DyING OUT 
Dréogan ‘suffer’ 


Present 


Peter: dreogende 239.22. 
Orm: drozhenn 1505, 2604, 4785. 
GE: dregen 512; drege 2208. 

HS: drye 3543, 8097; drygh 3297. 
Bok: drye 10.804 (phylosophye). 


TA: dreghe 3. 


Preterite Singular 
Orm: drah 1442. 
GE: dreg 429 (fleg ‘fled’), 566 (heg). 
Preterite Plural 
Peter: drugon Papp 
Past Participle 

GE: drogen 977, 2402. 

Téon ‘go’ 

Present 


Best: ted 64 (sed); ten 353 (flen). 
GE: ten 856 (flen). 
FB: te 740 (se ‘see’, verb). 
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Preterite Singular 


Peter: teah 135.10, 177.25. 
GE: teg 320 (steg); biteg 2878 (dreg). 
FB: tez 1039 (ise3). 


Preterite Plural 


Peter: tugon 85.9, 169.10, 233.2. 


Past Participle 


VV: betowen 13.2. 
GE: bitogen 1771 (drogen, past ptc.); togen 3647 (drogen). 


Téon ‘censure’ 


This verb, usually of Class Iin OE, is represented by only one form: 
beteah, pret. sg., Peter 232.18. It has apparently shifted to Class II, 
perhaps for the same reason that stigan did (see p. 98). 


Bréodan ‘fail, decay’ 
Present 
Best: forbredes 174. 


Preterite Plural 
Peter: abrudon 135.30. 


Past Participle 


Best: forbroiden ‘decayed’ 124? It seems more likely, however, that 
this form is the past pte. of OE bregdan, Class III, ‘tear in pieces, 
rend’. 


péon ‘prosper’ 
Present 


GE: Gen 1128 (ben), 2645. 
PL III: thee 102.7. 


Preterite Singular 


GE: Seg 2012 (heg); Sehg 1266. 


Preterite Plural 
GE: Sogen 2542; Shogen 1480. 
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péotan, bitan ‘roar’ 
Present 
Orm: putenn 2034. 


Past Participle 


Orm: putedd 4893 (used with hutedd, past pte. of huten [ON hétal], so 
that analogy is possible). 


Géotan, ‘pour’ 


Regular, except possibly for the form gette, GE 582 (pret. sg.), which 
seems to be weak. 


StrRAY Forms 


Froren, past pte. of fréosan ‘freeze’, GE 97. 

Sed, pret. sg. of séodan ‘boil’, GE 1487. 

(The above forms are in no way irregular, but are given here because, 
owing to the lack of forms of these verbs in our texts, we cannot draw 
any conclusions about the general development of the verbs in the E. 
Midl.) 

Rowte, present, Hav 1911. OE hritan ‘snore’ is suggested by the editor 
of Hav as the origin of this form. ‘The passage is: He maden her 
backes al so bloute als her wombes, and made hem rowte als he 
weren kradelbarnes. NED connects the form with ON rauta 
‘roar, bellow’; this is much more plausible. 

Stroute, present, Hav 1779. Does this form come from OE stridan 
(Class IT, ‘ravage, plunder’), or from striidian (weak, same meaning) 
or from striétian (‘to strut, stand out stiffly’)? The passage is: 
Hwat are ye, bat are per-oute, pat bus beginnen for to stroute? 

Difan was supplanted by dgfan, a weak verb which was originally transi- 
tive (cf. NED); the form diued (pres.) occurs in Hav 539. 


CHAPTER THREE 
VERBS OF CLASS III 
Belgan ‘provoke, be angry’ 


Past Participle 


Orm: tobollen 8080; bollzenn 7145, 8144. 
GE: to-bolen 970 (Solen). 
BS: bollen 212. : 
The forms without 3 are probably from ON; see Ekwall, Shakespere’s 
Vocabulary 7.3, and NED. 


Beorgan ‘save’ 


Present 


Peter: gebeorgan 137.21. 

Orm: berrzhenn 1559, 4161. 

VV: bergen 87.10; berzin 151.10; berhd 101.29. 
Best: bergen 14. 

GE: bergen 1060. 

Hav: berwen 679, 1426; burwe 2870. 


Preterite Singular 


Orm: barrh 14572. 
GE: barg 1330, 3477; bargt 898. 
Hav: barw 2022, 2679. 


Past Participle 


Orm: borrzhenn 3248, 4484. 
VV: 3eborzen 27.17; iborzen 19.4; zebor3wen 1520. 
GE: borgen 1102, 2686; borwen 3044. 

The later spelling w indicates a regular phonological change: medial 3 
after r becomes w about 1200 (Jordan §186). We should not expect w 
in the pret. sg., since final rx was preserved in ME (cf. Jordan §197); 
the form barw in Hav reveals an attempt at leveling in favor of the w 
which had developed in the other principal parts. 
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Beornan ‘burn’ 
Present 


Orm: beernenn 9982, etc.; bernepp 1572. 
VV: bernen 33.5; barnende 35.31; barninde 49.18. 
Best: brinned 316; brennen 337, 339 (rennen). 
Hereafter only brenn- forms are found in the present system. 


Psal: brenne 38.4, 49.4. 


Preterite Singular 


Peter: forbarn 39.6, 45.32, 47.20, 61.2; forbearn 200.3, 250.14. 

Orm: brennde (trans.) 1745. 

GE: brende 1108, 2668; brente 1114. 

HS: brenned 2534, 2548, 9769; brennyd 2536; brende 3276, 3279; brend 
3385. 

Bok: brent 3.796, 9.541. 

Chron: brent.83.31. 

AG: brent 80.29. 


Psal: brent 105.18. 


Preterite Plural 


Peter: forburnen 253.18. 
Hav: brenden 594, 2125. 
HS: brende 3284. 
AG: brent 120.27. 


Past Participle 


Orm: brennd 1000, 1620, 1747 (trans.). 
GE: brent 754, 1336. 

Hav: brend 2832, 2844 (shend, past ptc.). 
HS: brent 2546, 3277; brend 9771. 

It is impossible to tell how many of the pres. forms contained in this 
list go back to the strong verb beornan (WS birnan), and how many go 
back to the weak verb bernan (WS bernan). The forms with & in 
Orm are almost certainly from the weak WS verb bernan (cf. Biilbring, 
Bonner Beitr. 17.60); so also the forms with a in VY. 

In the pret., Peter has strong forms regularly; but in all subsequent 
texts the verb is without exception WEAK. 
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The characteristic types are brennen (pres.), brende, brent (pret. and 
past ptc.). Itisnot necessary to assume that these are from ON brenna; 
as the NED points out, the bren-type may well be developed from the 
native verb bernan, with metathesis. 


Bregdan ‘pull, swing’ 
Present 


BS: breyd, stanza 12 line 4 p. 39. 
Bok: abreyde 1.221 (seyde). 


Preterite Singular 


Peter: gebreed 135.12; etbraed 227.29. 
GE: abraid 231. 

FB: braid 1183. 

Hav: brayd 1282 (seyd), 1825. 

Bok: abrayde 1.481 (sayde); abreyd 8.886. 


TA: brayde 371. 
Psal: vp-braided 101.9. 


Preterite Plural 
BS: broiden 533. 


Past Participle 


VV: ibroiden 4514. 
Best: forbroiden (?) ‘decayed’ 124 (or from OE forbréodan). 


ee 


TA: brayden 131. 

E3, occurring at the end of a syllable, was very early simplified to e7 
(10th century at the latest, cf. Luick §257.2); hence the forms breyd, 
abreyde. In the pret. sg.. 23 > x1 > at. The x-forms in Peter are 
from the alternate type of the OE verb—brédan, bréd—in which the 
palatal had been assimilated to the stem-vowel. 

In the pret. pl. and past ptc., we should expect ou (from 03); instead, 
the diphthong o7 occurs. Ofverberg considers that the 7 is introduced by 
analogy with the infin. and the pret.sg. (Cf. Biilbring, Abl. 83, Luick 
§402 Anm. 2, Jordan §114). 
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Eornan ‘run’ 
Present 


Peter: renned 31.6; reonned 117.2. 

Orm: eornenn 1336; ernepp 13183. 

VV: ierned 51.25; iernen 81.32. 

Best: renned 240; rennen 340 (brennen). 

FB: ernep 653. 
The other texts have regularly forms with renn-, ren-. 
The other tense stems are regular in the ablaut grades. 


Feohtan ‘fight’ 


Present 


Orm: fihhtenn 1842, 8188. 

Best: figte 158. 

GE: figten 3227. 

BS: fizte 319. 

Hav: fyht 2361. 

HS: fyght 1758, 3363; fy3t 7909, 8495 (my3t). 

Bok: fyhtyth 1.409; fyhtyn 13.646. 

Chron: fite 125.2; 80.9, 184.16; fityng 47.22. 

AG: fytyn 51.4. 

Kath: fyte 1.939 (hyte ‘hight’); fyght 2.487, 3.225 (lyght). 


— 


TA: fighte 301. 
Psal: fizt 17.37; feztand 55.1. 
CLB: fight 290.7 (vnright). 


Preterite Singular 


Peter: gefeaht 15.10, etc.; feaht 21.19; gefaht 23.11: feoht 43.2. 
GE: fagt 3386. 

BS: fau3zt 231. 

Hav: fauth 1990. 

Chron: faute 111.2, 112.22: fawt 117.9. 

SP: faut 57.2. 


TA: faughte 485, 496. 
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Preterite Plural 


Peter: fuhton 13.12, 14.9; gefuhton 35.25; fuhten 253.29. 
Chron: foutyn 47.24; faute 109.36, 136.35, 276.3; faut 169.7. 
SP: fouten 60.8. 

Kath: fawte 2.396. 


TA: faughten 322. 
Psal: fazten 108.2; fozten 128.2. 


Past Participle 
Peter: gefohton 32.37; gefohten 73.12. 


TA: foghten 326. 

The vowel z in the pres. stem is the result of the fronting of e before ht 
(10th century, cf. Luick §274). The spellings fite, fyte, found in Cap- 
grave and the PL, seem to indicate disappearance of the palatal spirant 
and lengthening of the vowel (Jordan §196 and Anm.). 

In the pret. sg., the spelling aw, first occurring in BS, indicates the 
fusion a3t > aut. In the pret. pl., both aw and ou occur. 


Frignan ‘ask’ 
Present 


Orm: fra3z3nenn (?) 2199, 2292. 
GE: freinen 1047. 
Bok: freyne 1.780 (tweyne, certeyne); freyn 6.90 (ageyn, certeyn). 


Preterite Singular 
GE: freinde 2053. 

The form frazznenn (in Orm) is hard to explain; there may have been 
some confusion between OE frignan and OE fragian ‘learn by inquiry’. 
Brate states (Bonner Beitr. 10.42) that it cannot come from ON fregna, 
and supposes that its source is an OE *fregnian. 

The other forms cited above are no doubt due to ON fregna, for OE 73 
does not develop ordinarily into ME ez. 


Geldan ‘reward’ 


Present 


Peter: gyldon 133.32; gyldan 137.23. 
Orm: 3eldenn D173, 19903; zeld (imper. sg.) 5214. 
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VV: 3ielde 21.28; zielden 31.10: forzielden 75.32. 
Best: gelt (8 sg.) 418. 

GE: gelden 6, 1628. 

FB: zelde 580, 812 (helde). 

Hav: yelde 803, 2402. 

HS: 3elde 1209, 2216, 4778. 

Chron: 3elde 295.7, 313.15. 

PL I: yelde 406.25. 

PL II: yeld 355.11. 


Psal: 3zelde 7.4; zelden 7.4; 3eld 49.15. 
CLB: yelde 321.5; yeldyng 31.38. 


Preterite Singular 


Peter: geald 127.3, 161.21. 

VV: 3eald 117.33. 

GE: geald 2581; geld 1884, 2152. 
FB: 3eld 1282. 

Bok: yald 11.543. 

Chron: 3ald 271.24. 

AG: 3ald 60.15. 


Preterite Plural 


Peter: guldon 155.12; forguldon 161.26. 
GE: gulden 1062. 
Bok: yolde 9.542. 
Chron: 3olde 188.28; z0ld 187.13, 189.8. 


Past Participle 


Orm: goldenn 6239. 

VV: forzolden 75.35. 

GE: gulden 927. . 

FB: 3olde 161 (golde); izolde 207 (golde), 1277. 
HS: zolde 12009; zoulde 6422. 

Chron: 3olden 161.19; yolden 196.12. 

PL I: yelden 361.7. 

PL II: yeldyn 6.1, 52.4, 111.10. 


TA: 30lden 398, 575. 
Psal: zolden 64.1. 
CLB: yeleden 295.21. 
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The pres. stem-vowel is lengthened before the cons. group Jd. Peter 
has y-spellings, suggesting palatalization; ze, occurring regularly in VV, 
may be nothing more than an orthographic mannerism; in all the other 
texts e is the consistent spelling. 

There is some difficulty about the vowel of the pret. sg. Peter, VV, 
and GE have ea; GE and FB have e. Evidently the sound is é, from 
ea lengthened before ld (cf. Ofverberg 10). Ekwall (Shak. Voc.) attrib- 
utes this ea to the breaking of & before ld; this hypothesis is strength- 
ened by the fact that all of the texts having ea or e spellings (Peter, VV, 
GE, and FB) contain similar e or ea forms of the pres. and past ptc. of 
haldan. 

I incline to think that the puzzling past ptc. forms gulden (GE) and 
zoulde (HS) point to some sort of fronting process occasioned by the 
transfer of the palatal 7 from the pres. and pret. sg. to the past pte. 
(which in OE had the velar stop g). 

The past participles with e are possibly due to analogy with haldan, 
which in PL has a few past pte. forms such as helde (see hdldan, 
p. 167). Geldan meant in OE ‘to reward, requite’, but was coming to 
mean ‘give up, yield’ (NED) and thus might be psychologically asso- 
ciated with haldan because of the contrast in meaning. 


Helpan ‘help’ 


The present system is regular. 


Preterite Singular 


Orm: hallp 1342, 4110. 

VV: halp 9.9. 

GE: halp 26. 

FB: help (a blunder?) 1219. 
HS: halpe 5684; hylpe 10745. 
Chron: halp 30.36. 

SP: halp 94.22, 135.6, 138.12. 
Kath: halpe 1.168. 

P I: holp 170.15. 


TA: halpe 106.40. 


Preterite Plural 


GE: holpen 3382, 3674. 
HS: halpe 6304. 
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Bok: holpyn 5.440. 
Chron: holp 148.2. 
PI: helped 508.21. 


Psal: halpe (subj.) 106.12 (note that the Dublin MS has helpzd_ here) 


Past Participle 


Orm: hollpenn D141, 6201. 

Hav: holpen 901. 

NG: holpen 20.34, 73.1; holpyn 56.6. 

Chron: holpen 163.26. 

AG: holpe 37.33. 

Kath: holp 1.169. 

PL I: holpyn 69.22; holpen 309.9. 

PL II and III: holpe 2.177.8; holpyn 2.248.25, 3.5.1. 


Psal: hulpen 27.9; holpen 93.17. 
CLB: holpen 181.24. 
Weak forms first appear in Psal and PL. 


Meltan ‘melt’ 


Present 
Orm: melltenn 17416. 
VV: mealten 145.33. 
GE: melten 99. 
HS: melte 5052. 
PL II: melt 57.8. 


Psal: melteb 57.8; melt Psalm of Moses 2.2. 


Preterite Singular 


GE: malt 1017, 3337. 
Chron: malt 9.3. 

Preterite Plural 
Psal: melted 96.5. 


Past Participle 


Chron: molten 9.5, 146.27. 
AG: molten 48.3. 
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According to Michelau (29), the weak forms are due to confusion of 
OE meltan (intransitive, strong) with miltan (transitive, weak). 


Murnan ‘mourn’ 


Present 


GE: murnen 2053. 
FB: mornes (8 sg.) 114 (lernes); murninge 430. 
Kath: morne 2.1447; mornyth 3.827. 


Preterite Singular 


Chron: morned 46.37. 
This verb was occasionally weak in OE, cf. Sievers, Old Engl. Gram- 
mar §389 note 4. 


Swelgan ‘swallow’ 


Present 
VV: foriswelzen 45.26. 


Psal: swelwep 33.8. 


Preterite Singular 


Orm: swallh 14592. 
Bok: swelwyd 1.538, 1.472. 


Weorpan ‘throw’ 
Present 


Orm: forrwerrpenn D74, D149; werrpenn 3575; forrwerrp 6272. 

VV: werpen 17.27, 61.31; forwerp 83.15; forwurpen 83.13; worpen 135.3. 
Best: werped 325. 

GE: werp (imper. sg.) 2803. 


Preterite Singular 


Peter: towearp 27.18; towerp 43.24; wearp 138.26. 
Orm: forrwarrp 811; warrp 16076, 16082. 

VV: forwarp 83.11; warp 111.4. 

GE: warp 714, 2640. 

Hav: warp 1061. 

HS: wrappe 7517. 


Psal: werped Psalm of Ezechiel 5. 
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Preterite Plural 


Peter: towurpon 121.19. 
Orm: forrwurrpenn 1401, 1415, 4650. 
GE: worpen 2923. 


Past Participle 


Peter: aworpene 69.14. 
Orm: forrworrpenn 354, 1419. 
VV: forworpen 13.31; ut-3eworpen 73.14. 
GE: worpen 1943. 
Regarding the pres. forms with u and o, and the past pte. forms with 
u in Peter and Orm, see the discussion of weordan below. 


Weordan ‘become’ 
Present 


Peter: forwurdan 23.7, 139.7; wurden 199.4; gewurdad (3 pl.) 218.6. 
Orm: wurrpenn D187, 86, etc.; forrwurrbepp 2185. 

VV: wur®d 5.25, 19.21, 83.3; forwurded 33.12. 

Best: wurded 75; wurde 156; forwursées 175. 

GE: wurden 41, 510, 2816; wurde 155. 

BS: worpbe 14. 


TA: worthen 648. 


Preterite Singular 


Peter: gewear6 7.23; wear6 15.2, 255.37; werd 24.5, 30.5, 53.32, 257.25; 
war6 77.29, 257.23; gewar6 225.10; ward 268.17; werd 268.21. 

Orm: warrp D184, 231. 

VV: ward 51.11, 117.32. 

Best: wurd 689. 

GE: wurde 272; wurd 283, 431. 


Preterite Plural 


Peter: forwurdon 21.12; wurdon 57.18, 69.10; gewurdon 138.8; wurdon 
259.29; weordan (back-spelling?) 256.1. 

Orm: wurrdenn 3343. 

VV: wurde (8 sg. subj.) 5.4. 

GE: wurden 2297. 
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Past Participle 
Peter: geworden 197.14. 
Orm: wurrpenn D163. 
VV: forwuroen 83.10. 
Best: forwurden 125. 


TA: worthen 485, 496. 

In the pres. stem the vowel wu (o in BS and TA) seems to be the rule; 
in the past ptc., moreover, u-forms appear in Orm, VV, and Best. 
‘Luick (§286.1) believes that the group weor became wur in Anglian in the 
11th century. Jordan (§35.3 Anm. 2) posits a tendency to raise o to u 
after a labial, especially when the vowel is followed by r: hence, wor > 
wur in the past ptc.; this change is supposed to begin before the end of 
the OE period. See Gabrielsson §89, §90, §298, §375. 

Ofverberg (10) suggests that the pret. sg. forms wurd, wurde (in Best 
and GE) are weak; it is more likely that since the three other stems of 
the verb have y, this one has fallen in with them. There is no evidence 
in the past pte. that weordan is ever weak in that form. 


VERBS WHICH WERE DyInG OvT 
Acwincan ‘be extinguished’ 


Peter has the pret. sg. acwanc, 242.27. 


Hweorfan ‘turn’ 


Peter has the pret. sg. hwearf 59.31, 229.30, and the pret. pl. tohwurfon 
61.32, 135.17. 


pbringan ‘oppress’ 


Orm: bibrungenn (past pte.) 14828; forrbrungenn (past ptc.) 6169. - 
HS: prong (pret. sg.) 2514. 


ISOLATED [RREGULARITIES 


Drinkyn, past pte., AG 132.27. 

Birst, past ptc., BS stanza 22 line 4 p. 45. 
To-brest, pret. pl., Bok 1.815 (: chest, rest). 
Sterf, pret. subj., Bok 3.1000. 

Fend, pres., PL I 111.24. 

Founded, past pte., PL II 313.7. 

Slenge, pres., Hav 2485 (henge, inf.). 
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Forms oF UNCERTAIN ORIGIN 


Beuall, pret. sg. (‘urged’), VV 51.12; bewolen (‘committed’) VV 9.21, 
15.31, 11.22. OE befeolhan, beféolan ‘entrust, *importune’ is sug- 
gested as the source of theseforms. It had, according to Bosworth- 
Toller, these variants: pret. sg. befealh, beféal, bef#l; pret. pl. be- 
fulgon, befilon, befélon; past pte. befolgen and befélen. 

Morkyn, past pte. (‘marked’), PL II 293.10, 294.7. There is no evi- 
dence that OE mearcian or gemercian ‘make a mark on, describe’ 
was ever conjugated strong. The vowel 0 may be due to confusion 
of these verbs with ME murk, mirk ‘to blacken, smudge’ from the 
OE adjective mirce ‘dark’; there was also an inceptive verb murken 
‘to become dark’. 

Foundyn, past ptc., ‘founded’, NG 67.24; founden NG 71.2, 103.3, 89.3, 
78.3. These forms are evidently due to confusion of ME founden 
‘to found’ with finden ‘to find’. See the NED under found. 

Dronchin, past pte., ‘drowned’, Chron 74.26, 107.81, 225.16; dronch, 
past pte., id. 133.28. OE has drencian ‘to drown’ (wEAK). The 
vowel o and the strong ending of these past ptc. forms suggest that 
there was confusion with the strong verb drincan (past pte. drun- 
cen). Dronchyn occurs again in PL I (43.1); but SP has drenchid 
(55.14), the form we should expect in ME. 


A VERB OF PROBABLE OLD NoRSE ORIGIN 
Dingen ‘strike’ 


The NED derives this verb from ON dengja (weak), assuming that 
in ME it becomes strong by analogy with singan, ringan, etc. 


Present 
Hav: dinge 215 (swinge). 


TA: dynges 654. 


Preterite Singular 
Hav: dong 1147 (strong). 


Preterite Plural 
BS: dongen 523 (sloungen, stongyn, sprongen) 

Past Participle 
Hav: dungen 227 (swngen [sic!]). 


CHAPTER FOUR 
VERBS OF CLASS IV 


Cuman ‘come’ 


Present 


Peter: cumon 29.32; cumene 30.8; cumen 31.29, 251.16. 

Orm: cumenn D171, 93. 

VV: cump 5.7, 11.18; cume®d 9.3; becume 67.20; ouercumen 131.3. 

Best: cume®d 56, 76, 756 (wuned); bicumed 91; cumen 363, 579. 

GE: cumen 305 (wunen); ouercumen 375 (bi-numen). 

FB: com 93; bicome 808. 

BS: come 221; comep 256, 423. 

Hav: comen 18, 413; come 1661; cum 2064. 

HS: com 245; comyp 358; come 399, 411, 6691 (dome) ; cum 5116; cump . 
312713197. 

NG: comen 15.25; come 55.2; comyn 55.4; comet3 56.36; comythe 87.1. 

Bok: come 1.1044; cum 3.105; cummyth 4.417. 

Chron: come 14.20, 14.21; ovircom 52.12; com 165.16, 168.4. 

AG: come 12.24, 40.18; com 17.7, 36.8; cum 12.19; comth 5.19; ouer- 
com 56.14. 

SP: kom 5.6; come 10.4, 98.7. 

Kath: come 1.73, 1.78 (cristyndome) ; cume 1.196; ouercome 1.286; cum 
1.858; comth 2.166. 

PL I: com 49.9; cometh 10.21; come 179.36. 

PL II and III: come 2.3.3; cum 2.43.23, 2.73.22, 3.30.14; com 2.149.9; 
comyn 2.203.7; combe (back-spelling?) 3.78.35. 


TA: come 203; comes 293; by-come 559. 

Psal: cum 16.14, 34.9; comest 20.3; comen 21.33, 49.38; come 31.8; 
bicomep 32.1; cumen 67.34. 

CLB: com 24.11, 26.5; come 110.12. 


Preterite Singular 
Peter: com 15.6, 69.8, 113.4, 250.16. 
Orm: comm D183, 7571. 
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VV: com 85.31; cam 13.24, 15.9; ouercam 43.5; becam 97.3. 

Best: come 35; cam 687; kam 453. 

GE: com 130; cam 77, 114, 171 (Adam); bi-cam 996 (Abraham). 

FB: com 1017 (nom). 

BS: cam 11; kam 343. 

Hav: com 777; cam 899, 1946; kam 451, 766. 

HS: come 699, 903; cam 179, 5898, 6868; came 3834. 

Bok: cam P101 (martyrdam), 1.852. 

Chron: cam 10.3, 18.2, 51.16; camme 36.19; ovyrcam 39.4. 

AG: cam 3.26, 12.3, 30.9. 

SP: com 37.9; cam 4.1; came 59.10; ouyrcam 16.2. 

Kath: cam P84 (am), P189, P207; ouyr-came 1.591. 

PLI: com 83.20, 217.16; come 254.2; cam 218.17; kam 68.11; came 74.8, 
271.385, 530.17. 

PL II: come 66.34, 87.14, 389.16; cam 5.5, 11.6, 22.7, 72.10; kam 9.12; 
came 20.5. 


Psal: com 17.11, 17.21, 118.147; bi-com 38.13. 
CLB: com 96.22, 96.28, 265.7; come 263.30; cam 106.14, 263.7; came 
484.2. 


Preterite Plural 


Peter: coman 3.4; comon 131.9; comen 250.21. 

Orm: comenn 1026, 3304, 6396. 

VV: comen 15.11, 23.26, 99.16. 

GE: cumen 1065; ut-comen 2097. 

FB: coom 112 (grom); come 1145. 

Hav: komen 1012; comen 1804; bi-comen 2257; keme 1208 (neme, 
pret. sg. subj.). 

HS: come 1475, 4429; ouercome 4972; cam 6141, 6179. 

Bok: come 1.239, 1.853, 1.869, 3.367, 4.2838 (Rome); com 1.529; came 
4.139; cam 8.793, 8.830. 

Chron: come 17.15, 155.26; com 18.9, 145.66, 178.8; cam 12.9, 18.2, 
120.4. 

AG: come 17.3; com 45.28; cam 3.8, 31.13, 44.6. 

SP: come 3.18, 5.17, 26.11, 115.22; came 1.8; cam 61.20, 81.22, 116.22, 
123.4. 

Kath: come 1.815 (dome), 1.751; came 2.151. 

PL I: com 10.26; kom 67.29; came 106.36, 181.6. 
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PL II: come 49.6, 86.12, 245.24; coum 240.7; kame 160.8; came 84.23, 
122.4, 389.7. 


Psal: comen 30.17, 54.5; com 37.11, 118.148. 
CLB: comen 180.4; come 259.4; comyn 358.27; came 491.35, 519.13. 


Past Participle 


Peter: cumene 55.32; cuman 174.12. 

Orm: cumenn P3, 1806, 6434, etc. 

VV: icumen 99.33; 3ecumen 117.33; ouercumen 145.1. 

GE: comen 344 (numen, past ptc.). 

FB: ycoom 127; coom 190; icome 205 (gersome); bicome 820. 
Hav: comen 116, 2580 (numen); cumen 1436; bicomen 2264. 
HS: come 800, 1669; ycome 4493; cum 5116; become 5816. 
NG: comen 76.25. 

Bok: come 1.189; com 3.940; ouyrcomyn 3.295. 

Chron: com 1.13; come 2.12; ovyrcome 49.7, 73.19. 

AG: come 7.5, 12.28, 36.12; com 91.24. 

SP: come 6.26; ouyrcome 13.25. 

Kath: come 1.211, 1.709; com 1.716. 

PI: cum 48.32; com 171.18; become 25.28. 

P II: come 3.2, 138.12; com 7.3, 197.18; comyn 7.6. 


TA: comen 355. 
Psal: ouercumen Psalm of Anne 6. 
CLB: comyn 393.12. 

The o-spellings in the pres. stem, which first appear in FB, represent 
the sound 6, produced by the lengthening of y in an open syllable, 
according to Luick (Untersuchungen §584, Hist. Gr. §393.1). Note 
the rime come : dome in HS, and the naive spelling combe in PL. The 
o-spelling predominates in the later texts, but u is not exterminated (cf. 
cum in Bok. AG, and PL). 

The pret. sg. form comm in Orm is explained by Bjérkman (Orm’s 
Doppelkonsonanten 379) as an ON borrowing; but it is more probably 
a case of vowel-shortening in unstressed position. The pret. sg. form 
with a (cf. cam, ouercam in VV, kam in Best, etc.) is from an OE cam 
(Bilbring, Abl. 74 f.) arising by analogy with the normal verbs of 
Classes IV and V. The form cam is increasingly frequent in our E. 
Midl. texts. 
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Similar analogy is responsible for the isolated pret. pl. form keme in 
Hav; here the vowel é (from OE &, @) has been taken over from the 
prevailing ablaut type of Classes IV and V. 


Niman ‘take’ 
Present 


Peter: nime 36.10; geniman 133.32; nimon 146.3; beniman 255.7. 

Orm: nimebp 2986; nimenn 6216. 

VV: nimp 5.1, 53.8; nimep 5.33; benime 15.2; undernimp 57.34; neme 
5.4; nemed 125.29; undernem®d 11.5; undernemen 11.12; benemd 
13.18; benemen 15.8; nemen 17.27, 125.27. 

Best: nimed 93.479. 

GE: nimen 1042, 2362 (timen). 

FB: nimep 399, 553. 

BS: nim 402. 

Hav: nim 1336. 

HS: nomes (3 sg.) 9942 (comes, 3 sg.). 


Psal: vndernymen 2.4; wyp-nyme 37.1; vndernimen 140.6. 


Preterite Singular 


Peter: genam 19.22, 25.37, 51.36, etc.; benam 47.22, 229.4; nam 55.7, 
255.13. 

Orm: namm 916. 

VV: nam 21.8, 119.28, ete. 

GE: nam 85 (Adam), 337. 

FB: nam 1255; nom 1018 (com, pret. sg.); nome 462, 530 (none); 
binom 312 (upon). 

Hav: nam 900, 1947. 

HS: nam 5897, 6867. 

Bok: nam 1.851 (cam), 8.441. 


TA: name 539. 
Psal: binam 68.6. 


Preterite Plural 


Peter: genamon 5.10, 51.28, 139.12, etc.; namon 15.23, 65.7; genamen 
135.7; genaman 141.29; namen 253.30, 263.7. 
VV: namen 119.13. 
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GE: nomen 1016, 1965. 

BS: nome (2 sg. pret. subj.) 232. 

-Hav: neme 1207 (keme, pret. 3 sg. subj.), 2201. 
HS: nome 4936; nam 6651, 8189 (cam). 

Bok: name 4.140. 


Psal: vndernimmeden 34.19. } 


Past Participle 


Peter: numen 31.10, 254.7; benumene 33.29; ofgenumen 180.7; for- 
numene 242.33. 

Orm: numenn 6940; uUtnumenn 163. 

VV: inumen 5.30; inomen 77.33; 3enomene 79.10. 

GE: bi-numen 198; numen 343 (comen). 

FB: noom 128; undernome 189; inome 1106. 

BS: undernomen 357. 

Hav: nomen 2265 (bicomen, past ptc.); numen 2581 (comen, past ptc.). 

HS: nome 4494; fornome 7502 (ouercome). 


Psal: bi-numen Psalm of Ezechiel 4. 

The pres. form nomes in HS is doubtless due to the influence of cwman; 
it is, as a matter of fact, rimed with comes. 

The regular E. Midl. form of the pret. sg. is nam (which already 
existed in Anglian). The only o-forms found occur in FB. 

Pret. pl. forms with a are found in Peter and VV (in these texts a 
could be the normal development of OE &); nam appears in HS, with a 
short vowel (it is rimed with cam) and therefore a borrowing from the 
sg.; an a-form occurs in Bok, which is also undoubtedly taken over from 
the pret. sg. 

GE and HS have o-forms of the pret. pl.; and in Hav we find neme, 
which, like keme, is formed on the analogy of the normal verbs of Classes 
IV and V. 


Helan ‘conceal’ 


Present 


Orm: forrhelenn 13649. 
Best: hiled 642. 
GE: helen 1036 (stelen); forhele 3512 (stele); hilid (3 sg.) 102. 
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Hav: hile 2082. 
HS: forhelyp 1949; hele 2150. 


Psal: hilen 103.10. 


Preterite Singular 
Orm: forrhall 233, 2473. 
GE: hilid 3184 (spiled, pret.). 
BS: forhal, stanza 38 line 5 p. 538 (al, bral, fal). 
HS: forhale 11871 (stale ‘stall’). 


Past Participle 


Peter: forholen 265.35. 

Orm: forrholenn 3328. 

VV: forholen 123.10. 

GE: helid 1636; for-(h)olen 1747 (stolen). 
HS: forholne 3175; forhole 5960, 11368. 

The weak forms may have their origin in OE helian, which existed 
alongside the strong verb helan. But this explanation does not account 
for the vowel z, the occurrence of which is not limited to the 2nd and 
3d sg. pres. indic. The NED inclines to the theory that there was an 
OE *hyllan, taken from ON hylja, Gme. *huljan. 

The strong verb disappears in the second half of the 14th century 
(Michelau 21). 


IRREGULAR FoRMS 


Ber, pret. sg., GE 1701 (Assér). 
Brake, pres., PL I 170.15 (probably a reflex spelling). See p. 46. 
Styll, pres., PL I 541. 14 (probably a reflex spelling). See p. 46. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
VERBS OF CLASS V 
Drepan ‘strike’ 


Present 


Best: dreped 483, 540. 
Hav: drepe 506; drepen 1783. 


Preterite Singular 
Hav: drop 2229. 


TA: drepit 515; drepitt 379; dreped 488; drepide 456. 


Preterite Plural 
Peter: drapen 264.14, 264.23. 


Past Participle 
GE: dropen 2648 (lopen). 
Weak forms first appear in the 14th century (cf. Michelau 21). 
Even in OE, this verb shows a tendency to join Class IV: the past pte. 
dropen occurs in Béowulf 2981. 


Etan ‘eat’ 
Present 


Peter: eten 266.12; eten 266.12. 
Orm: etenn 7806, 12330; etepp 16581. 
VV: eten 3.25, 37.15; etst 51.23. 
Best: eten 272. 
GE: eten 364 (meten), 1399 (forgeten), 3669. 
FB: eteb 435. 
BS: ete 54 (mete, frete, bigete). 
Hav: hete 146 (gete); ete 650 (mete ‘meat’), 1394 (gete); eten 791 
(geten). 
HS: etyn 390; ete 838, 3625, 4566. 
NG: eten 21.14; etyn 31.23. 
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Bok: eet 3.374 (frete); etyn 3.978. 

Chron: ete 135.8, 185.30. 

AG: ete 51.6. 

SP: ete 80.7, 113.9. 

Kath: ete P90 (gete), 2.662. 

PL II and III: ete 3.7.17; eete 2.348.8; eate 3.12.21. 


———. —__ ———. 


Psal: eten 21.27; ete 49.14, 101.5. 
CLB: ete 445.33. 


Preterite Singular 


Orm: ét 12326, 12350. 

VV: att 51.10. 

GE: at 337, 342. 

BS: et 284 (ned, let, fet), 291. 
Hav: et 656; het 653. 

HS: ete 3182; zete 3180. 
Chron: ete 47.9, 70.11, 205.4. 
AG: ete 9.10, 47.11, 70.13. 
Kath: ete 3.681, 3.1463. 


Psal: ete 77.50, 100.6. 


Preterite Plural 


Peter: eoton 131.17. 

Orm: etenn 4797. 

GE: eten 1779. 

FB: ete 422, 494 (sete, sb.). 
HS: ete 9145, 9369. 

Chron: ete 10.1, 10.2. 

AG: ete 16.33. ~ 

SP: ete 152.15. 


Psal: eten 40.10, 105.27. 


Past Participle 
GE: eten 329 (forgeten). | 
Hav: eten 657, 929 (geten, past ptc.). 
HS: ete 6169. 
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Chron: ete 181.15. 
P I: etyn 511.18. 
P IIT: etyn 89.25. 


CLB: eton 203.35. 

Emerson (250) suggests that the pres. form exten in Peter indicates 
lengthening of the vowel. 

Hit (pret. sg.) and etenn (pret. pl.), found in Orm, are in Biilbring’s 
opinion (Bonner Beitr. 17.60) due to a mixture of dialects; 2? is not 
ALWAYS represented by @ in Orm’s dialect, but cf. Flasdieck Anglia 47. 
(It must be borne in mind that in OE the pret. sg. of etan had a LONG 
vowel, thus: #t, é.) The pret. sg. has e regularly in the E.. Midl. texts; 
this is the development that we should expect. VV and GE have a, 
which may be analogical (cf. Price 115). 


Gefan ‘give’ 
Present 


Peter: gife 30.23; giuen 53.5; agifan 224.24, 240.14; gyuen 262.29; 
ffuen 267.14. : 

Orm: forrzife D86; gifenn D241, D279; zifebp 1230; forrzifenn 1464. 

VV: 3iue 9.2; ziuen 11.29, 15.9, 33.6; forziuene 21.7; forziuen 27.12. 

Best: giued 377. 

GE: giuen 11, 846, 2573 (liuen); giue 31; geuen 1508, 2398; forgiue 
2495 (liuen). 

FB: ziueb 645; ziue 797; zeue 938, 1270. 

BS: giuest 211; zeue 568. 

Hav: yeue 22, 198 (liue, vb.), 485 (liue); yif 674; forgiue 2718. 

HS: 3eue 145; 3yue 198, 423, 5552 (lyue); gyf 477. 

NG: yeuen 16.6; 3ift (3 sg.) 40.11; zeuen 41.6; geve 55.29; gyuen 101.1. 

Bok: yeue 1.232, 1.898; yeuyn 1.411, 8.284; foryeue 1.594; yiue 1.1123; 
gyf 2.513; yiuyth 3.406; yefyth 4.398; yiuen 10.700. 

Chron: geue 10.30; gyve 58.12, 75.25, 95.21; forgyve 66.3; forgive 265.27. 

AG: 3eue 16.27, 46.24, 80.27, 81.29; gyuyst 30.26; forgif 33.22; zyue 
46.27; gyue 46.30, 47.3, 85.17. 

SP: ziue 26.6; 3yue 30.23, 99.29; zeue 37.23, 43.16, 49.19; gyue 91.14, 
165.20. 

Kath: 3eue P2438, 1.296, 2.1322 (repreue), 3.1318 (be-leue); forzeue 
2.113; ffor-gyfe 3.245; gyue 3.328; zefe 3.429. 

PL I: gyve 30.28; yeve 39.9, 56.9, 247.20; zeve 67.22; yif 90.27; geff 
234.12; foryeve 248.4; forgeve 275.10; yife 323.32; gyffe 541.15. 
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PL II: gif 11.16; geve 14.16, 25.20, 36.32; zeve 19.8; yeff 66.29; yef 
67.33; forgeve 97.18. 


Psal: zeue 1.3, 2.8, 18.27, 24.9, 115.3; 3yf 138.11, 15.10; forheue 24.19; 
ziue 84.7, 84.13; zeuest 144.16. 

CLB: 3ef 34.1, 34.4; give 34.12; gyve 36.2; gif 288.5; zyue 72.28; yif 
106.2; geve 394.21. 


Preterite Singular 


Peter: gef 13.10, 31.8; geaf 52.5, 115.30, 252.2; ageaf 228.15; gaf 252.30; 
iaf 262.30; isef 257.7; gef 257.13. 

Orm: 3aff D199, P62, 6472; forrzaff 19294. 

V V2 zat 13.16, 17.19, 77.12; forzaf 111.30; ‘sait 137.10. 

GE: gaf 222; gafe 1500. 

FB: gaf 180; zeef 184 (beef); gafe 195; zaf 467. 

BS: gaf 194. 

Hav: gaf 218. 

HS: zaf 343, 530, 1142, 1765; zafe 324; zaue 1124. 

Bok: yaf 1.156, 1.752, 5.138; foryaf 13.289. 

Chron: gave 6.18, 24.2, 106.1; gaf 25.20, 193.8; zave 61.34. 

AG: gaf 14.12, 19.8, 39.24, 53.138; zaue 18.17, 50.1; gaue 30.22, 37.22. 

SP: zaue 4.15, 5.15, 39.35; gaf 117.11, 140.3. 

Kath: zaue P2, 1.603, 3.426; gafe 1.605. 

PL I: yave 65.23. 

PL II: 3af 131.25; gaf 181.14; yaffe 215.31; zave 286.32. 


TA: gaffe 198. 
Psal: 3af 4.7, 17.38, 45.6, 113.17; forzaf 31.6, 84.2. 
CLB: gaf 264.7, 265.12; gaue 282.21, 438.32; yaffe 344.20. 


Preterite Plural 


Peter: gauen 29.11; geafon 37.15; geafen 117.5; geaven 259.15; agefan 
224.21; iefen 255.26; iafen 263.32. 

Orm: 3efenn 6476, 6658, 12733; gefenn 7350, 8211; forrzefe (3 sg. 
subj.) 1148; zefe (3 sg. subj.) 3281. 

GE: goven 844, 2922, 2975. 

Hav: gouen 164; yeuen 1845. 

HS: zaue 3378, 4483, 4994; forzaue 3899; zaf 9919; zafe (subj.) 3130. 

Bok: youen 2.254; youyn 5.439; youe 6.441. 
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Chron: 30ve 21.13; gave 186.15. 

AG: zoue 13.13. 

SP: zaue 3.3; 30ue 43.3, 157.8, 99.382, 162.7; gaue 94.6; gaf 115.22. 
PL I: yaffe 107.12; geffe 114.17. 

PL II: yoven 260.6. 


TA: gouen 17. 
Psal: zauen 34.14, 68.26, 113.17. 
CLB: gaue 264.5. 


Past Participle 


Peter: forgifen 43.18; gifen 117.8, 256.10; gyfene 241.23. 

Orm: 3ifenn 2111, 16444; gifenn 17510. 

VV: iziuen 21.9, 31.25, 83.17; forziuen 51.31. 

GE: giuen 154, 3166 faanend past pte.); geuen 2458 (liuen), 2609. 

FB: forzive 1222. 

BS: given 354. 

Hav: gouen 220; youen 304, 1643; gyuen 365 (shriuen, past ptc.); giue 
2488 (shriue, past ptc.). 

HS: zeuyn 15, 36; gyue 431, 1150, 2704; forzyue 749, 9757 (shryue, 
past ptc.); z0ue 1588; zeue 1633, 4591; forzeuyn 4478. 

NG: 3ouen 53.14. 

Bok: zouyn 2.175; youyn 6.119, 11.723; youe 2.329; yeuyn 4.77; 
foryeuyn 8.519. 

Chron: gove 9.29, 105.29, 157.12, 177.10; zove 104.11; geven 253.12. 

AG: 30ue 2.4, 13.17, 20.14, 26.13, 36.1; forzoue 52.15. 

SP: zoue 5.18, 40.10, 43.1; z0uen 90.16. 

Kath: zoue P15, P63, 1.429 (MS. Arundel has 3eue), 1.769. 

PL I: geven 14.20; zovyn 112.36; yeven 162.11; geff 232.21; yoven 
248.25, 260.28; gaf 272.4; yovin 452.16; geve 308.11, 544.13; 
yovyn 547.1. 

PLII: yeven 8.11, 69.10; gyfen 52.3; zon 72.138; yovyn 215.11. 


Psal: zeuen 30.15, 50.17, 62.9; forzeuen 31.1. 
CLB: yeven 112.4, 173.34, 286.1; 3yvon 119.30; gyven 121.18; zeue 
130.22; gevon 138.1; gyffen 529.20. 
The extensive occurrence of the vowel 7 in the pres. stem has given 
rise to considerable debate. Since OE initial 3 (7) is so largely displaced 
by the velar stop g, it has been recognized from the start that Scand. 
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influence of some kind took place. Bjérkman (154-6) and Brate (Beitr. 
10.43) assume that give was taken from ODan. gif (ON gefa) by way of 
the Northern English dialect. Luick (Studien 206) accepts this theory, 
assuming, however, that wherever the vowel e occurs, even after a 
velar stop, it is derived from Anglian e; geue, therefore, he would regard 
as a mixed form. 

Jordan suggests (§79 Anm. 1) that gifan has 7 by analogy with 
niman. 

The soundest view is perhaps that held by Bilbring (Anglia Beibl. 
11.101 f.), Cornelius (AE Diphthongierung 22 ff.), and the NED; 
namely, that while the initial stop is due to Scand. influence, and while 
ODan. gif may have had some effect on the vowel, the ME 7-forms are 
essentially the result of native processes. The NED assumes that the 
umlauted vowel (z) of the 2nd and 38rd sg. pres. indic. was generalized; 
but Cornelius, recognizing that in Anglian the UN-UMLAUTED vowel was 
the one to be generalized, maintains that the vowel 7 is due fundament- 
ally to analogy with the noun gife, which in turn had its vowel from the 
noun gift (WGme. *3iftiz < *3eftiz). 


Getan ‘get’ 
Present 


Peter: begytan 138.23, 218.11; forgytane 220.12; beieton 261.10. 

Orm: andgetenn 2253; forrzetepp 2965. 

VV: forzited (3 pl.) 7.4; forzeten 7.11; bizeten 17.6, 33.8; beziet (3 
sg.) 137.7; forzete 47.17. 

Best: forgeten 574. 

GE: bi-geten 3669 (eten); gete 1497. 

FB: underzete 49; forzete 50, 335; forzit (3 sg.) 434. 

BS: getin 312. 

Hav: gete 147 (hete ‘eat’); yete 495; geten 792. 

HS: gest (2 sg.) 603, 4780; get (3 sg.) 1494; getyp 1496; gettyst 4559; 
forget 5141; zete 5383 (mete ‘meat’), 8336. 

Bok: forgettyn 3.435; gete 3.440 (mete ‘meat’). 

Chron: gete 16.9, 74.35, 178.22; begete 136.20. 

AG: forgete 27.31, 28.22; forzete 147.19. 

SP: gete 76.2. 

Kath: gete P91 (ete, inf.), 3.441; forgete 2.550; begetyth 3.1412. 

PLI: gete 48.24, 83.2; gette 66.4; foryete 170.6; gett 201.16. 

PL II and III: get 2.3.16, 2.28.27, 3.10.22; gete 2.11.15, 2.162.4; gett 
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2.43.31, 2.239.23; forgete 2.100.10; foryete 2.175.12; forget 2.398.36; 
gytte 3.77.23, 3.78.18. 


TA: gete 4, 537, 588. 
Psal: forzeten 9.18, 76.9; forzete 118.16. 
CLB: gett 214 (2nd line from bottom); gete 294.4. 


Preterite Singular 


Peter: ongeat 49.2; undergeat 135.29, 143.18; begeat 178.14; beiat 
257.28; beiet 257.30. 

Orm: bigatt 13986. 

VV 2 bigatt 17.7 )(03:k7- 

GE: bi-gat 708, 2765; forgat 2092 (Sat). 

FB: underzat 429 (sat). 

Hav: foryat 249; gat 495 (that); forgat 2636. 

HS: forzate 1944; gate 3807; gat 5107; forgat 5964. 

Bok: gat 2.142. 

Chron: begat 6.9, 17.10; gat 131.24. 

AG: gat 11.29, 41.8, 86.21. 

SP: begate 55.26; gat 100.3. 

Kath: gate P141; begate 1.570. 

PL I: gate 109.24, 180.24. 

PL II: gate 36.6; forgat 151.16; gatte 288.6. 


TA: gatte 281; gatt 491, 206. 
Psal: bizat 2.7; forzate 118.30. 


Preterite Plural 


Peter: begeatan 218.17; undergeeton 263.33. 

VV: b-3ate (3 sg. subj.) 11.26. 

Hav: getan 2893, 2978; gaten 2934. 

HS: forzate 6319. 

Chron: begotin 15.9; gote 201.18, 224.19; get 236.2 (MS Corpus Christi 
has gote); begotten 237.2. 

PL II: gett 239.36; gate 381.5. 


Psal: forzate 43.19; forzaten 77.14, 105.13, 118.139. 
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Past Participle 


Peter: begiten 226.7; beieten 257.30. 

VV: bizeten 17.20, 31.32; forzeten 87.21. 

GE: forgeten 330 (eten, past ptc.) ; 912, 2102; bi-geten 906; bi-zote 2618. 

FB: underzite 310 (ismite, past pte.) ; 974 (wite, OE witian, wk.). 

BS: bigete 56 (mete, ete, inf.). 

HS: gete 2295, 6170, 8335; forzetyn 4478; forgete 4594, 9755; zo0ten 
6763 (roten). 

Bok: foryete 1.464; get 2.297; begotyn 3.676; begottyn 3.740; forgete 
8.630 (threte, inf.). 

Chron: forgete 63.21; begote 126.22; begoten 136.28; gote 155.4; for- 
goten 177.1. 

AG: forgete 32.7; forgetyn 32.27; goten 41.8, 67.21; begoten 53.10; 
gote 123.20; forgotin 135.23. 

SP: begotyn 4.34; gotyn 16.25; gote 38.12; forgete 86.23. 

Kath: forzete P197, 2.552 (lette ‘leave’); gete P199; goten 2.1082; 
begote 2.1298; for-gete 3.256; be-gotyn 3.1413. | 

PL I: forzeten 176.31; forget 178.37; gete 355.26; goten 360.6; foryeete 
373.35; gethe 494.7; forgetyn 511.25; forgeten 540.16. 

PL II: foryeten 77.2; goten 77.19, 110.12; forgotyn 109.24; get 141.2; 
foryete 187.5; gate 205.3; forget 233.5; forgetyn 305.7; geten 315.23. 


Psal: forzeten 9.34, 41.13, 118.83; bi-zeten 88.27. 
CLB: gotton 82 (bottom line); gotten ‘86.18; gooten 214 (9th from bot- 
tom); begoten 255.7, 394.3. 
The pres. vowel is regularly e; see Cornelius 34. 


Licgan ‘lie’ (of position) 
| Present 


Peter: liggeS (3 pl.) 30.26; liggen 30.36; ligd 49.29; lid 53.35, 207.28; 
lin 116.11; licgan 138.12; lien 264.22. 

Orm: lip 1238, 4438, 6168; lin 6020. 

VV: lid 37.16, 63.29; forlize 67.31. 

Best: lid 17; lied 24. 

GE: lid 735, 812; ligid 889; lin 3851 (fin ‘end’). 

FB: lip 217, 258 (bisizp); ligge 1062, 1212. 

BS: listou (‘liest thou?’) 23; list 212; lien 250; ligge 287. 

Hav: liggen 802; liggeth 330; ligge 876 (brigge), 882, 1374; lib 673; lye 
997 (strie ‘straw’), 1999 (frie ‘blame’). 
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HS: lygge 524, 526 (brygge), 5258; ly3t (8 sg.) 580, 779; lyst 1653; lyp 
2587. 

NG: lyth 59.5, 66.5, 70.6; lyggys (8 sg.) 61.16; lithe 81.16. 

Bok: lyist 1.1155; lyenge 2.402; lye 5.415 (claryfye), 13.580 (aspye); 
ly 6.161 (heuy, body). 

Chron: lith 2.10, 73.4; ly 23.5, 121.16. 

AG: ly 32.29, 71.7, 102.12; liggist 119.9. 

SP: lyn 7.27; ly 54.37, 81.28; lith 15.1. 

Kath: lye 1.208 (lye, crye), 1.880 (hye); ly 1.846; lyght 1.447, 1.870; 
lyne 1.593 (cosyn, engyne). 

PL I: lyne 107.20; lye 518.20. 

PL II and III: lyth 2.81.7; lie 2.89.29; lythe 2.121.5, 2.121.7, 2.121.27, 
2.161.23; ly 2.199.22; lye 2.299.17, 3.57.18. 


CLB: lyyng 23.23; lye 26.24; lieth 510.10; lyeth 35.26; lyne 47.9. 


Preterite Singular 


Peter: leg 49.15; lei 117.34, 207.5, 257.4; lai 262.34. 
Orm: 1az3 3692, 6423. 

VV: lai 49.31; forlaiz 81.24. 

Best: lai 42 (dai), 769. 

GE: lay 13861 (day); lai 3328. 

BS: lay 1, 4 (day, pay3, away); lai 291. 
Hav: lay 142 (day), 570, 789. 

HS: lay 537, 696, 697, 1144. 

Bok: lay 2.397, 6.626, 13.157 (day). 
Chron: lay 52.9, 132.5. 

AG: lay 14.1, 20.6. 

SP: lay 67.18, 77.19, 125.37. 

PL I: lay 10.4, 532.33. 

PL IT: lay 91.27, 297.14. 


CLB: lay 194.29, 267.13; ley 194.30. 


Preterite Plural 


Peter: legen 117.33, 168.8; lagen 131.17; lagon 215.13. 
FB: laie 1045 (eie ‘eyes’). 

Hav: leyen 475; leye 1923. 

HS: lay 4941. 
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Chron: lay 185.15. 

AG: lay 101.5. 

SP: lay 70.19, 116.22; ley 81.30. 
PL I: lay 10.2, 10.14, 10.16. 


CLB: laie 381.24. 


Past Participle 


Orm: forrlezenn 1988. 

VV: forleizen 131.11; forleiene 111.29. 

FB: forleie 716 (eie). 

BS: ileizen 432. 

HS: leyn 10539; ley 7375. 

Bok: leyn 1.966 (pleyn ‘complaint’), 8.668 (ageyn); lyne 3.685 (in- 
fluence of infin.?). 

AG: loy 98.10. 

PL II: leyn 52.21. 


TA: layne 655. 

The pres. forms without palatal (e.g. lien, 0) or with a single cons. 
(forlize, ligid) are derived from the OE 2nd and 3d sg. pres. indic., 
which have lzg- instead of ligg- (cf. NED, and Wyld 279). 

In the pret. sg. OE 23 > x1 > az (in the 10th century at the latest, cf. 
Luick §257). Diphthongs are similarly formed in the pret. pl. and past 
pte. 

The past pte. lyne in Bok may be due to the influence of the infin. 


Séon ‘see’ 
Present 


Peter: geseon 57.31, 142.6; se’ 255.1; seoS 255.1. 

Orm: sen D48; seon 318, 5722, 7609; seb 670; forrseo 2976; seost (2 sg.) 
4194; forrseob 6050. 

VV: isied (3 pl.) 7.21, 15.22; isien 19.3, 31.18; zesiene 35.23; 3esedh 
41.12; zeseo 81.13; zesen 125.8, 125.13; zese6 135.6. 

Best: sed 65 (ted); se 146. 

GE: sen 140 (ben), 394, 1037; seS 181 (bed); seid (pl.) 1127. 

FB: see 108 (gle); seith 106 (withe); sihp 254. 

BS: se 261 (ble, pe, fle). 

Hav: sen 168, 1273 (ben); se 232 (be). 
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HS: see 324, 468; se 520; sep 3921. 

NG: sen 52.10; seen 71.12. 

Bok: seen P25; se P176 (me); seyn 4.202; seyin 4.284. 

Chron: se 1.20, 95.27. 

AG: see 1.6; se 16.12, 35.11. 

SP: se 39.26; see 46.3. 

Kath: se 1.327 (dygnyte, degre); see 1.54 (be, tree); seyn L108 (pleyn); 
seen 1.920 (qwen). 

PL I: see 26.19; se 90.31. 

PL II and III: see 2.8.14, 2.22.24; see 2.66.16; seye 3.17.17. 


TA: see 363. 
Psal: sene 8.4; sen 39.5; se 10.2, 26.8, 48.20. 
CLB: se 118.2; see 264.8. 


Preterite Singular 


Peter: geseah 25.37, 185.16, 142.7. 

Orm: sahh D259, 148. 

VV: iseih 25.9, 119.9. 

GE: sag 26, 127, 614; sagt 1301. 

FB: saw 127; isez 1040 (tez ‘went’); sez 1143. 

BS: sau3 3; sau 313; say 425; isey 553 (heh ‘high’, sly3, ny ‘nigh’). 

Hav: sawe 473 (wawe); saw 476; say 881; sau 2410. 

HS: say 218, 1421, 2266; sagh 283, 319, 964, 1385; sawe 2492, 9625; 
saw 6203. 

Bok: sy 1.83 (mystyly), 11.682 (sodeynly); sey 1.209, 1.420, 1.748; 
seye 2.359 (eye, cleye ‘clay’); 8.926 (waye); sau 3.240; saw 5.213, 
8.646; sawe 12.381. 

Chron: sey 25.10, 29.26, 30.34, 44.18; say 191.19. 

AG: say 6.33, 7.1, 10.17, 14.4; sey 28.19, 29.30; ouer-say 58.12. 

SP: say 9.9, 54.38, 153.16; sey 14.9, 72.18, 170.10; saw 158.8. 

Kath: sey P80, P155, 2.5438, 3.3889; say P1386, P151; saw P1538, 3.114: 
syze 2.1284 (eye), 3.1134 (y3e); see 2.1312 (beute). 

PL I: sey 548.17. 

PL II and III: sey 2.7.11, 2.83.27; sye 2.329.1, 3.20.8, 3.35.26. 


TA: seghe 25, 108, 509; sawe 512. 
Psal: seiz 36.26, 54.9, 65.17; seize 36.37, 62.3; saze 113.3. 
CLB: sygh 300.8. 
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Preterite Plural 


Peter: gesegon 51.29; gesawon 239.7, 241.30; sawon 240.26; segon 250.- 
29, 258.18. 

Orm: sezhenn 3342, 6426, 6451 etc.; sezhe 19259, 19261. 

VV: iseizen 23.21; seizen 25.10; zeseize 149.25. 

Best: soge (2 sg. subj.) 502. 

GE: sogen 3522; sowen 3108. 

FB: seze 1056; isezen 1193. 

Hav: sowen 957 (lowe ‘low’), 1055 (lowen ‘laughed’); sawe 1962 (wowe 
‘wall’), 2766 (lawe ‘low’) ; sawen 2255, 2416. 

HS: sawe 1372, 6036; sowe 1382; saw 2331; say 2716, 10048, sagh 8758. 

NG: sowen 52.3. 

Bok: seyn 1.818, 1.1091; seye 3.346 (eye, preye ‘pray’). 

Chron: sey 58.17, 58.18, 108.12, 311.9. 

AG: sey 20.34, 96.27, 115.26; seyn 118.30. 

SP: seyn 36.1, 39.23, 57.34; sey 40.25; sei 148.10. 

Kath: seyn 1.670 (ageyn), 1.671; sey 2.1011. 

PL I: sey 113.18. 

PL III: sye 35.25. 


Psal: sezen 21.6, 30.15, 96.6; seze 21.18; seiz 57.8; sehen 63.9. 
CLB: sigh 498.27. 


Past Participle 


Peter: geseogene 51.32; seogen 55.17; geseowene 55.34; forsegon 199.7; 
gesewen 230.27, 233.28; geseewen 248.28; geseone 248.13; geseogen 
250.22. 

Orm: sezhenn 3335, 5826, 13924. 

VV: isezen 149.20; zesizen 125.9. 

Best: sen 237. 

GE: sen 74 (wen); sogen 2785 (drogen, past ptc.). 

BS: seyn 581 (fayn, mayn, ageyn). 

Hav: sene 656 (wene). 

HS: seen 29; see 281; seyn 523, 1667; sene 3178; sen 6281 (ben). 

Bok: sene P91 (grene), 1.66 (clene), 10.840; seyn 1.219, 2.468, 8.1058 
(ageyn) ; see 1.938 (me); seye 5.132 (deye). 

Chron: seyn 58.26; sey 115.12, 178.8. 

AG: sene 6.19; seyn 65.27, 88.8. 

SP: seyn 1.2, 3.10, 41.7; sene 17.13. 
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Chron: seyn 1.877, 3.394; seen 2.1053 (qween). 

PL I: seyne 49.5; sen 90.10; see 90.32; seen 230.31. 

PL II and III: sene 2.5.6, 2.245.1; overseen 2.98.18; seen 2.303.3; 
seyn 2.389.17, 3.17.16, 3.58.22. 


Psal: sen 101.17. 
CLB: sene 4388.34; seen 24.31, 25.33; ouerseen 27.16, 348.9. 

The three ME developments of the pret. sg. are seen in our texts (cf. 
Wyld 278): (1) OE seh (with smoothing) > seth (Luick §403. la) > 
sath (id. §408.1) at the end of the 13th century. Cf. say in AG, sey in 
PL,etce. (2) OE séah > séh (by smoothing) > ME séh (Luick §403.1b) 
> sth (by analogy with the pret. pl. sien < sézon, cf. Luick §407.1). 
EK. g., sy (Bok), syze (Kath), sye (PL). (38) Anglian seh > sah (ef. 
sahh in Orm) > sauh (Jordan §122, Luick §403.1d). Here belong saw 
(FB), sau (BS), saw (SP), ete. 

The final velar spirant (x) was early dropped, because of the anal- 
ogy of the other principal parts of the verb. 

The typical Anglian forms of the pret. pl. were ségon (s¥gon), see 
Luick §145 Anm. 1. Peter has sawon and gesawon, but 3 is the regular 
cons. in all the other texts as far as GE. Here and in later texts w 
appears, which is most logically interpreted as a sign of labialized 3. 
The vowel o is in my opinion due to the general morphological tendency 
discussed in Part I (pp. 86-9), and has no connection with @ in WS 
sdwon. 

OE ségon would normally become ME seien > sien (ef. Luick §407.1). 
This is represented by the forms sye in PL and sighin CLB. OE s&gon 
becomes ME seien > saien (Luick §408.1): this is the commonest of the 
variants in our texts; the usual spelling is ey. 

There are several cases of aw in HS, and one in Hav; these forms are 
unquestionably borrowed from the pret. sg. 


Wegan ‘weigh’ 
Present 


VV: wei3zp 49.25. 
Hav: wagge 89. 
PL I: weiyng 468.13. 


CLB: weyon 260.19; weyyng 23.33. 
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Preterite Singular 


Chron: weied 164.10. 
SP: weyid 50.10. 


Past Participle 
VV: i-weizen 17.15. 
The form wagge in Hav may perhaps be explained by confusion of OE 
wegan, one meaning of which was ‘to bear arms’, with Fr. gager. 


OE *stecan is assumed by the NED to be the source of the ME verb 
steken, stak, stoken (steken), which appears from the 14th century on. In 
FB 116 is the past ptc. steke, and HS 11829 has the past pte. stoken 
(: loken, past ptc.), meaning ‘shut, locked up’. There was a weak OF 
verb stician, which was later confused with ME steken; HS has styke 
(infin.) 5166, and stykke (infin.) 5184. 

Pound and Sweet give OE bestecan (V) ‘to close, bar’, which exactly 
fits the meaning of the form stoken in HS. 


Stray Forms 


Bid, pret. sg., FB 1275. 

Speke, pret. sg., Psal 14.3. 

Boden, past ptc., Bok 8.437; unbodyn, past ptc., id. 8.442. These are 
perhaps due to confusion of bsddan and béodan, but biddan probably 
developed an o-participle independently. 


CHAPTER SIX 
VERBS OF CLASS VI 


Dragan ‘draw’ 


Present 


Peter: titdragan 215.6; dragad 258.12. 

Orm: drazhebp 6149, 18276; drazhenn 7781, 15364. 
VV: draze6 57.26; forddrazen 147.29. 

Best: draged 9; dragen 329. 

GE: to-dragen 191 (agen ‘awe’); dragen 2360 (fagen). 
FB: wibdrawe 39 (lawe); wibdraze 1162. 

Hav: drawing 235; drawe 1297. 

HS: withdrawe 777; drawe 1175. 

Bok: P226, 1.645, 3.980. 

Chron: drawe 83.15, 183.22. 

AG: drawe 19.7, 104.7; draw 20.34. 

SP: draw 6.5; drawe 51.1. 

Kath: draw 2.39 (felaw, lawe). 

PL I: draweth 16.21; drawe 106.33, 122.15. 

PL II: drawe 114.8, 401.5; drawith 172.1. 


ee 


Psal: drawe 9.32, 24.16; drawe 51.5, 72.27. 
CLB: draw 27.31. 


Preterite Singular 


Orm: droh 3064, 6397; drohh 6822. 
GE: droge 478; wid-drog 599 (a-nog ‘enough’) ; ut-drog 13827; drug 2717. 
FB: droz 308, 1127; wibdro3z 1092. 
BS: drou3 stanza 38, line 2, p. 53 (frou3, wou3, inou3). 
Hav: withdrow 498; drou 705 (inow); drow 1632. 
HS: drogh 3580, 5464 (ynogh). 
Bok: drow 1.219, 8.15; dreu 1.730 (pursu, escheu); drew 8.558. 
Chron: drow 40.25, 201.10; drew 47.1; withdrow 185.11. 
AG: drow 29.24; with-drow 39.19; drowe 86.18. 
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SP: drow 86.10. 
Kath: drow 1.136 (now); drowe 2.1011 (enowe). 
P III: withdrew 41.6. 


TA: droghe 410. 
Psal: wypdrowe 54.7; droz 101.6, 118.31; wypdroze 105.9; drow 118.25. 


Preterite Plural 


Peter: drogon 149.5. 

Orm: drozhenn 3068, 8705. 

GE: drogen 1077; drugen 3917. 

BS: drowen 542. 

Hav: drowen 1837. 

HS: to-drowe 1474; drow 1476 (how); drogh 4467. 
Chron: drow 195.5; withdrow 260.23; drew 144.19. 


TA: droghen 381. 
Psal: drow 24.22; drowen 118.150. 
CLB: drewe 358.28. 


Past Participle 


Peter: dragen 258.12. 

Orm: drazhenn 16284. 

GE: dragen 13 (sagen ‘saws’); drogen 1772 (bi-togen). 
FB: adraze 1057 (maze). 

Hav: drawen 1769; ut-drawe 1802 (slawe, past ptc.). 
HS: to-drawe 702; drawyn 703; drawen 713; drawe 3673. 
Bok: wyth-drawen 2.407; drawe 6.211 (lawe). | 
Chron: drawe 113.16; drawen 183.25. 

AG: drawe 40.6; drawen 107.19. 

SP: drawe 2.4, 161.1; drawen 88.28. 

Kath: draw P158, 2.271; drawe 2.419 (lawe). 

PL I: drawe 62.22, 146.39. 

PL II: drawen 87.20; drawin 154.1; withdrawen 253.15. 


Psal: drawen 62.8, 128.5. 
CLB: drawyn 28.16; withdrawe 444.9. 
The phonological peculiarities of this verb are discussed on pp. 68-9. 
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Faran ‘go’ 


This verb is regular in the E. Midl. texts up to PL, where the pret. sg. 
fared occurs (PL I 302.10.). 

In the Central Midl., TA has pret. sg. fared (572) and pret. pl. fared 
(330) ; but a strong past pte. faren (619). 

Geféan ‘rejoice’ 

Only past ptc. forms are found: 
Peter: gefegene 77.9. 
Best: fagen 510 (dragen). 


Hav: fawen 2160 (drawen). 
Kath: fayn 3.270 (certayn, slayn). 


TA: fayne 388. 
Fléan ‘flay’ 
Preterite Singular 


Hav: flow 2502. 
Chron: flay 33.10. 


TA: flewe 78. 

Preterite Plural 
Hav: flowe 2433. 

Past Participle 


Chron: flayn 61.9. 
AG: flayn 118.29. 


Hebban ‘raise’ 


Present 


Peter: ahebban 221.20. 
HS: heue 9697 (leue). 


TA: hefe 288. 
Preterite Singular 


Orm: hof 16705. 
Hav: hof 2750. 
HS: houe 1690; hefe 9719. 


TA: heuede 92 (wk. forms are found in OF). 
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Preterite Plural 


Peter: tpahofon 230.3. 
Orm: hofenn 16840. 


Past Participle 
Peter: ahofen 57.19. 
Orm: hofenn 2749, 2771, 8370, 9629. 
HS: houe 1685. 

The OE past pte. was hafen; a gave way to o by the 12th century 
(NED). Ashas been said in Part I (p. 65), hebban and steppan diverged 
from the ablaut pattern of Class VI in the pres. stem, and therefore might 
well borrow the past ptc. o from other classes. It seems unlikely that 
this o should have been taken over from the pret., as the NED suggests; 
for, that being so, why should not dragan, faran, etc. have done the same? 


Hlehhan, hlehhan ‘laugh’ 


Present 


Orm: lahhzhenn 8142. 

VV: leiched 57.14; leihed (pl.) 81.3; leizinde 127.5. 
FB: leizende 933. 

Hav: lauhwinde 946. 

HS: lagh 4187; laghe 9276. © 

PL III: laughe 75.11. 


Preterite Singular 


Hav: low 903 (ynow). 

HS: logh 9266, 9272 (how), 9304 (ynogh). 
Bok: low 13.962. 

Chron: low 26.1. 

AG: low 8.28. 

Kath: low 1.204 (now). 


Preterite Plural 
FB: lozen 893. 
Hav: lowen 1056 (sowen, pret. pl. of séon). 
Past Participle 


Bok: lawhe 10.821. 
In OE there were two forms of the infin.: hlehhan in WS (with umlaut 
of the stem-vowel, due to an earlier 7 in the following syllable), and 
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hlehhan in Anglian (without umlaut). The Saxon type appears in 
VV and FB, the Anglian type in our other texts. 


Sceppan ‘create’ 


Present 


Orm: shapebb 17583. 
Kath: schape 2.895. 


Preterite Singular 


Peter: scop 41.2. 

Orm: shop 1411, 6777, 12479, 15460. 
VV: iscop 47.8, 49.26. 

Best: sop 456. 

BS: schop 193. 

HS: shope 3753. 


Past Participle 


Orm: shapenn 3551, 7102. 

VV: iscapene 19.10; iscapen 23.10. 

Best: sapen 736. 

Hav: shaped 424; schaped 1647 (maked). 
Hs: shape 9661. 

Bok: shapyn 6.364. 

AG: schape 28.20. 

SP: schapyn 49.30. 

Kath: schape 2.208, 3.1257. 


TA: schapen 114; schapyn 137. 

The pres. stem had ein Anglian (ze in WS); this was in very early ME 
replaced by a, through the influence of the past ptc. (according to the 
NED). Itisalso possible that there was an OE weak verb sceapian (cf. 
Bilbring, Abl. 96) ; this would account for the weak past ptc. forms found 
in Hav. 


Sléan ‘kill’ 
Present 


Peter: ofslean 28.5, 55.27; 135.1; slean 220.15; ofsled 255.3. 

Orm: slan 4450, 19920, 19939; sla 4444, 14685; slab 2092, 4439; slen 
8040, 14680. 

VV: slea6d 61.26; ofslean 61.30; sleih (imper. sg.) 67.30. 
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Best: slod 431 (lod ‘harm’). 

GE: slon 1328, 1752 (on). 

FB: slee 62; sle 396 (se ‘sea’); aslen 306. 
Hav: slo 512 (wo, mo), 1364 (fo); slon 2543. 
HS: sleb 1030; sle 13862, 1849, 1310; slo 1308, 1499, 2805. 
Bok: slee 3.516; sleest 3.277; sleyn 3.986. 
Chron: sle 27.8, 123.22. 

SP: sle 26.4, 132.13. 

Kath: sle 2.437, 3.1448 (fle). 

PL I: sle 107.26, 271.30. 

PL II: sle 111.6. 


Psal: slo 9.30; sle 36.34, 108.15, 58.11; slen Psalm of Moses 10. 
CLB: sley 26.10, 27.23; sle 32.29; slee 43.4. 


Preterite Singular 


Peter: ofsloh 5.9. 

Orm: sloh 3590, 8083. 

VV: slou 115.25. 

GE: slog 483 (swog); slug 2668, 2685; sloge 3048. 
Hav: slou 501 (wit-drow); slow 1807. 

HS: slogh 1749; slow 3802. 

Bok: slowe 9.824. 

PL II: slewe 126.2; slowghe 398.4. 


TA: sloughe 445; sloghe 533. 
Psal: sloze 77.35. 
CLB: slowe 290.12, 290.31. 


Preterite Plural 


Peter: ofslogon 13.31, 41.20; sloghen 266.7. 
GE: slugen 3916. 

Hav: slowe 2482. 

HS: slogh 3364, 5008. 

Bok: slow 5.14; slew 4.280. 

PL I: slowen 12.17; slew 74.17. 


Psal: slowen 78.7, 93.6. 
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Past Participle 


Peter: ofslagene 5.19; ofslagen 24.5, 25.33, 43.8, 257.4; ofslegen 15.2; 
ofslegen 49.5, 57.18. 

Orm: slazenn 4458, 14489. 

VV: islaze 5.22. 

GE: slagen 509 (fagen ‘glad’), 591 (dragen). 

FB: yslawe 47 (lyfdawe). 

BS: slayn 292. 

Hav: slayn 1428; slawe 1803; slawen 1928. 

HS: slayn 996, 1499; slawe 1534; sleyn 10058. 

Bok: sleyn 3.998, 9.885; slayne 5.173; slawe 10.856 (lawe). 

Chron: slayn 11.26, 61.2, 98.29. 

SP: slayn 4.22; 6.16; Islawe 161.1. 

Kath: slayn P155 (payn ‘pain’). 

PL I: slayn 13.1, 110.26. 

PL II: slayn 5.16, 7.2. 


TA: slayne 314. 
Psal: slayn 43.24; slaine 105.36. 
CLB: slayn 43.7. 

OE éa (in the pres. stem) is abundantly represented by forms with e; 
Orm, however, reveals the existence of a type with a, which becomes o 
in the later texts. Brate (Beitr. 10.58) derives the slan-form from ON 
slé; but it may equally well come from Old Northumbrian sla (cf. the 
NED). 

The pres. forms with a diphthong (e.g., sleyn in Bok) show influence 
from the past pte. (NED). 


Stzppan, steppan ‘step’ 
Present 


Best: stepped 10. 
FB: stepe 717. 


Past Participle 


Bok: stopyn 11.391. 
Kath: stope 3.92. 

In OE the past pte. was stapen; o supplants a in very early ME (NED); 
see my remarks under hebban, above. 
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Swertan ‘swear’ 


Present 


Peter: sweren 256.27. 

Orm: swere 4480. 

VV: forsweren 9.7; swerizen 9.9. 
Best: sweren 597. 

GE: swer 3498. 

Hav: sweren 201, 254 (beren); swere 1417 (bere). 
HS: swere 666, 608; swerest 609, 637. 
Bok: sweryth 9.26. 

Chron: swere 42.30. 

AG: swere 94.6. 

PL I: swere 65.20; swherys 71.13. 

PL IT: sweryth 84.16; swer 213.21. 


Psal: swerep 14.6. 
CLB: forswer 24.4; swere 393.35. 

The preterite is perfectly regular, with the exception of the form swar, 
pret. sg., in CLB (880.32), which is probably due to the analogy of 
beran, etc. 


Past Participle 


Peter: gesworene 143.5, 228.37; suoren 263.35. 
GE: sworen 824 (boren), 2476. 

FB: iswore 626 (ibore). 

BS: sworn 410 (biforn, horn, shorn). 

Hav: sworn 204; sworen 439; for-sworen 1423; swor 2378. 
HS: swore 2717, 6341; forswore 2791. 

NG: sworon 36.7. 

Bok: sworn 3.103 (lorn, born). 

Chron: sworne 42.32; swore 158.4, 171.22. 
Kath: swore P245 (be-for) ; swor 2.177. 

PL I: swore 65.21; sworyn 244.4. 

PL II: sworn 118.18; swor 223.12. 


CLB: sworne 33.9; sworen 271.35, 437.34. 
The OE past pte. had o regularly. 
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Wacan, wacnan ‘become awake’ 


Orm (3339) has pret. pl. biwokenn, apparently from OE bewacian 
‘watch, guard’, which is strong by analogy with wacnan (intrans.); 
at line 3752 occurs wokenn (‘watched’), apparently from wacian ‘to be 
or stay awake’, but strong by analogy with wacnan. In line 3773 
wokenn is transitive, meaning ‘watched’. 

[Hav (630) has wacen (present) in the sense of ‘watch’ .] 


OE Weak VERBS THAT EXHIBIT STRONG FoRMS 
Werian 


Present 
Best: weren 590. 
BS: were 505 (bere, spere, here). 
Bok: weryn 9.1014. 
Chron: were 204.27. 
AG: were 46.30. 
PL II: were 120.2. 


CLB: were 245.28. 


Preterite Singular 


Chron: were 103.25. 
AG: wered 46.19, 47.1, 99.30. 
SP: wered 38.16, 77.12. 


CLB: were 265.12. 


Past Participle 


AG: wered 99.26. 
PL III: woryn 73.4, 95.5. 

According to the NED, werian became strong about the 14th century, 
through the analogy of swerian, teran, etc. 


Sawen ‘saw’ 


This ME verb, formed from OE sagu ‘a saw’, has a strong past pte. 
in SP (26.33): sawen. The NED states that it was often conjugated 
strong in the 15th century. 

Slacian ‘slack off, be remiss’ 


HS (5993) has a strong past pte. slakyn. 
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Cwacian ‘tremble’ 


HS 8036 has inf. quake; at line 8044 occurs pret. sg. quoke, riming with 
woke. H§ has also the past pte. quake, riming with awake, inf. 

Psal has quoke, pret. sg., but also quaked. 

NED assumes analogy with sceacan. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
VERBS OF CLASS VII 


Since the present stem and past participle of verbs of this class have no 
fixed ablaut-vowel, they must be treated individually. The two princi- 
pal parts in question are given here; for the preterite forms, see below, 
pp. 174-7. 


Bannan ‘summon’ 


Present 


Peter: abannan 136.14, 139.17. 
HS: banne 3511. 
Kath: banne 1.621 (garanne, panne), 2.301. 


Béatan ‘beat’ 


Present 


VV: bat (3 sg.) 29.20. 

GE: betende 2713; beat 3506. 

FB: bete 676. 

Hav: bete 1899 (grete), 2664. 

HS: bete 5988, 6814 (lete). 

Bok: betyn 1.331; bete 9.722 (mete ‘meat’). 
Chron: betyn 290.22 (tretyn). 

SP: bete 149.2. 

Kath: bete 3.1292 (trete, strete). 


TA: betyn 224; bette 560. 


Past Participle 

Orm: betenn 8168. 
BS: betin, stanza 22 line 4 p. 45. 
HS: bete 4611, 4902, 7778. 
Bok: bete 1.968, 3.282, 9.582 (swete). 
Chron: beten 83.23. 
AG: bete 7.27, 8.3. 
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SP: betyn 94.2; bete 113.20. 
PL I: betyn 90.10. 
PL II and III: betyn 2.249.34; bete 3.105.14. 


CLB: betyn 203.24; beeton 203.31. 


Blawan ‘blow’, Cndwan ‘know’, Crdwan, ‘crow’, Mawan ‘mow’, 
Sdwan ‘sow’, prawan ‘throw’ 


Present 


Peter: blawen 258.23. 

Orm: cnawenn 1314, 7746; cnawesst 1300; sawenn 5071. 

VV: icnawe 31.25; icnawed 99.30; icnowen 101.3; sawen 27.28. 

Best: knowe6 121; knou 165. 

GE: knowe 397, 2869; sowen 2347. 

FB: know 11 (lowe). 

BS: blowen 537 (rowe, lowe); knowen 539 (rowe, lowe). 

Hav: blawe 587; blou 585; blowe 913; knawe 2207. 

HS: blowe 3272; knowe 55, 128, 470; krowe 7276; sowe 3981; browe 
10916; prawe 10919 (awe). 

Bok: blowe 1.359 (knowe); knowe P43, 1.357, 1.1007; sowe 8.771; 
sowyth 2.440; throwe P44 (knowe). 

Chron: knowe 7.13, 180.15; throw 177.20. 

AG: blowe 103.28; knowe 19.15, 42.16; sowe 55.16, 81.16. 

SP: knowe 1.12, 9.27, 41.18, 119.17; mowe 32.24. 

Kath: know P181; sowyth 3.644 (knowyth); ouyr-throwe 2.676. 

PL I: knowith 18.6; knowe 72.5. 

PL II and III: know 2.3.3; knowe 2.76.1. 


Psal: blowe 147.7; knowen 9.10, 13.8; knowe 50.4; knowwen 30.14. 
CLB: knowen 112.10; know 427.2; throw 27.30; throwe 389.35. 


Past Participle 


Orm: toblawenn 8080. 

VV: becnawe 7.6, 13.8; ibrowen 95.31. 

FB: iknewe 815 (schewe, inf.). 

BS: blowen 220. 

Hav: knawed 2057 (shewed) (for rime’s sake?). 
NG: knowen 48.30. 
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Bok: blowe 1.952; vnknowyn 1.882; knowe 1.951 (blowe); sowe 2.432 
(trow); sowyn 10.204; throwe 3.449 (rowe, inf.). 

Chron: knowyn 29.24; throw 63.29, 113.19. 

AG: blow 31.14; knowyn 14.29; sowyn 81.22. 

SP: onknowen 21.4; browyn 38.26; brow 121.13. 

Kath: know P46; knowe P170 (lowe, i-sowe); sowyn 1.290. 

PL I: vnknowyn 12.5; knowen 173.12; throwyn 548.18. 

PL II and III: know 2.15.11; knowe 2.36.23. 


TA: blowen; knawen 458. 
Psal: knowen 9.17, 15.11. 
CLB: knowen 45.3; sowen 191.1; throwen 445.2. 


Fléwan ‘flow’, Glowan ‘glow’, Gréwan ‘grow’, Réwan ‘row’ 
Present 


Orm: flowenn 4783; glowennde 1067. 

BS: glowende 495, 497. 

Hav: growen 1167. 

Bok: glowe 12.443 (throwe, inf.); growe P45, 1.1080; growth 2.443; 
rowe 3.451 (throwe, past ptc.). 

Chron: growe 15.5; growith 10.2. 

AG: growe 56.33. 

SP: growyn 25.22; rowyng 105.8. 

Kath: flowyth 3.220 (knowyth); growe P238. 

PLI: grow 361.25. 

PLII: growe 10.19. , 


Psal: flowe 61.10; flowen 147.7. 
CLB: growe 436.35. 


Past Participle 


Orm: flowedd 14567. 

GE: growen 1897. 

Chron: ovirflowe 34.12; growe 30.34, 123.28, 266.5. 
AG: growen 68.22. 


1 The OE noun fldwednes ‘flux, overflow’ suggests that flowan might have had 
weak forms. 
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Kath: growe 2.257. 
PL I: growen 61.24. 


TA: growen 8. 
Feallan ‘fall’ 


Present 


Orm: fallepp 928. 

Best: fallen 72. 

GE: fallen 2734. 

FB: fallep 713; bifalle 839 (alle). 

BS: falle 48 (halles, alle, palles); fallen 368. 

Hav: falle 39 (galle), 888 (calle); bi-falle 2981 (alle). 
H®: falle 17, 28, 49. 

NG: falle 16.10; fallyth 59.19, 60.24. 

Bok: falle 1.860 (palle), 5.130 (alle) ; fall 2.324 (schal, mortal). 
AG: falle 59.8; befall 74.21. 

SP: falle 44.6; fallith 17.5; fall 158.19. 

Kath: falle P3 (alle); be-falle 1.836 (alle). 

PL I: falle 30.9, 107.7. 

PL II and III: falle 2.7.1, 3.91.13; fal 2.18.9. 


TA: falle 12. 
Psal: falle 7.4; fallen 9.33. 
CLB: fall 463.6, 35.30; fallyth 23.14; fawleth 302.32. 


Past Participle 


Peter: befeallan 221.4. 

Best: fallen 693. - 

Hav: fallen 2658. 

HS: falle 5967. 

NG: ffallen 75.15. 

Bok: falle 3.358 (calle); fallyn 9.850. 
Chron: falle 115.18. 

AG: falle 8.25, 10.5, 19.6. 

SP: falle 11.21. 

Kath: falle 3.829. 
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PL I: falle 16.7; fallyn 230.32. 
PL II: falle 149.18, 176.23; fallen 218.13. 


TA: fallen 65, 317. 

CLB: fallen 35.30. 

Fon ‘seize’ 
Present 

Peter: fonne (gerund) 139.21; fon 150.10. 

Orm: fon 18168; onnfanngenn 6353; unnderrfop 103; unnderrfon 3956; 
unnderrfangenn 360; onnfop 4224; onfop 1188; onnfon 8565; unn- 
derrfanngen 4055. 

VV: underfo6 35.33; underfon 97.10; underfeng6 99.33. 

GE: under-fon 1679. 

FB: fonge 714, 809 (honde); ifo 1140 (do); underfongen 1264. 

Hav: fonge 763 (gronge ‘farm’). 

HS: fonge 1471. 

Bok: vndyrfonge 1.76 (longe, strong), 1.233 (wrong). 


TA: fongen 572, 578. 


Past Participle 


Peter: onfangen 145.14; gefangen 153.7; underfangen 228.25; under- 
fangan 252.14. 
The fang- and fong- forms of the pres. stem cited from Orm and later 
texts are considered by Brate (Beitr. 10.40) to be from ON fanga; but the 
NED assumes analogy with the native past ptc., as in the case of hén. 


Gangan ‘go’ 
Present 


Orm: ganngenn 1076; gannzenn 4508. 
Best: gangen 129, 185. 
Hav: gangen 370; gonge 843 (longe). 


Hatan ‘call, be called, command’ 


Present 


Peter: hatad (pl.) 85.6; behaten 142.18. 
VV: hatte (medio-passive) 3.8, 11.1; behatst 9.29; hat (3 sg.) 17.26; 
behoted 31.18. 
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GE: (h)atted 813; hoted 2510. 

BS: bihete 260 (lete, suwete, strete). 

Bok: behete P151 (lete), 1.53 (mete ‘proper’); heteth 5.335. 
Chron: hite 23.16, 37.2. 

SP: hite 2.2; hith (3 sg.) 3.24, 12.11, 58.17; hat 43.22. 
Kath: hyght 1.599 (MS Arundel has hatte). 


TA: hete 643. 


Past Participle 


Peter: gehaten 5.2, 251.13; behaten 36.17; behatene 228.2. 

Orm: 3ehatenn D178, P94; hatenn 7591; hatenn 5200, 7660. 

VV: forhaten 3.15; behaten 3.16, 33.23; behoten 9.4; zehote 43.8; 
ihoten 45.16; behoten 97.8; 3ehaten 123.25. 

GE: hoten 101, 1566, 1780. 

FB: ihote 561, 707. 

Hav: hoten 106, 284 (igroten); bihoten 564. 

HS: het 222, 8033 (set); hette 1197. 

NG: hoten 14.12, 42.18; behoten 30.1, 37.11. 

Bok: behyht P167. 

Chron: behote 208.2; hite 264.13. 

SP: be-hitz 38.5. 


TA: highte 204; hatten 405. 

Such pres. forms as hete, behete are due to the intrusion of the pret. 
ablaut-vowel into the pres. stem. Similarly, forms like hite (SP), hyght 
(Kath) are taken over from the special OE pret. heht, in which the 
reduplicating syllable has been preserved. 

In like manner, pret. forms penetrate into the past ptc.; cf. het (HS), 
behyht (Bok). 


Haldan ‘hold’ 


Present 


Peter: helden 31.10; helt (3 sg.) 33.16; halt 36.32; healden 37.28; 
healdan 138.12; gehealden 139.18; halden 266.34. 

Orm: haldenn 941, 14103; hallt (3 sg.) 387, 9721. 

VV: healded 5.34; healden 19.24, 37.6, 47.13; halt (imper. sg.) 45.27. 

Best: holden 46; biholded 472; bihalt 644 (biwalt); holde 696. 

GE: holdet 1132. 
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FB: biholde 570 (cold); holde 474 (tolde, scholde), 1202; bihelde 302 
(elde); bihalt 599, 632; holden 840. 

Hav: holden 29 (holde ‘old’); haldes (3 sg.) 1382; halde 2308 (bolde). 

HS: holde 1678; halt (3 sg.) 1186, 1227; halde 2658. 

NG: holden 23.29, 37.12, 91.6; helden 29.34, 75.4; uphaldene 110.11. 

Bok: beholden P140; beholde 1.561 (manyfolde); hold 1.1047; heldest 
3.161. 

Chron: hold 50.3, 78.1, 131.15; holde 118.9, 223.5. 

AG: hold 13.9; behold 41.17; hald 17.10. 

SP: hald 7.32, 152.18; hold 11.3, 163.24; haldith 88.4; halt (3 sg.) 159.11. 

Kath: be-holde (imper.) P83; be-helde (imper.) P87 (elde ‘old’), so also 
in Arundel 396, apparently corrected to beholde in Arundel 168; 
holde 1.603 (bolde). 

PL I: holde 15.24, 163.6; hold 69.14; hald 172.18. 

PL II: holde 10.19, 71.29; withhold 17.4; hoolde 55.9. 


TA: holde 148, 577; halde 204. 

Psal: holde 34.25, 76.9, 129.3; heldeb (imper. pl.) 61.8; helde (imper. 
sg.) 68.29, 78.6. 

CLB: hold 27.10, 27.28; holdithe 47.17. 


Past Participle 


Peter: gehalden 33.24; gehealden 36.14, 36.27. 

Orm: haldenn 2500, 13378. 

VV: widhealden 27.27, 47.29; ihealden 55.4; ihelden 57.6. 

Best: biholden 636. 

GE: holden 628, 1518. 

BS: holden 358. 

Hav: halden 2806. 

HS: holde 1095, 2463, 2707; holdyn 2186. 

NG: holden 14.6, 37.7; helde 52.15; helden 89.6; holdyn 54.10. 

Bok: holdyn 4.236. 

Chron: held 25.20; hald 50.22, 130.1, 144.16. 

AG: hold 17.26, 22.25; hald 44.28, 63.29. 

SP: behold 40.33; holde 57.17, 61.11; hald 61.12; holden 73.26. 

Kath: hold 1.523. 

PL I: halden 13.3, 172.5, 359.9; holde 15.34, 531.8; hold 108.29; holden 
170.1; haldyn 494.8; holdyn 497.19. 
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PL II: holden 55.24, 195.31; beheld 72.28; holdyn 85.12, 112.13; helde 
98.19; holde 239.29; beholdyn 286.25. 


TA: halden 304; holden 413, 467. 
Psal: holden 43.24, 77.41. 
CLB: holden 1.38, 105.24. 

Prim. OE haldan became Anglian hdéldan, Saxon healdan; these gave 
rise to ME hélden and hélden respectively. Anglian o predominates in 
our texts, but Southern forms occur in FB, NG, Bok, Kath(?), and Psal. 

The a-forms in the later texts are to be explained by vowel-shortening; 
note that a is regular in contracted forms (with Jt) of the 2nd and 3d 
sg. pres. indic. 


Héawan ‘hew’ 


Present 


Peter: toheawan 135.29. 
Orm: hezewenn 10073. 
AG: hewe 17.33. 

Kath: hewe 2.1081. 


TA: hewes (3 sg.) 376. 


Past Participle 


Orm: hezewenn 9285, 9965. 
Hav: to-hewen 2001. 
SP: hewyn 49.30, 154.24. 
PL II: hewen 251.21. 


Hléapan ‘leap’ 


Present 


Best: leped 319, 416. 
Hav: loupe 1801; lepe 2009, 2193. 


TA: lepis (8 sg.) 240. 
Psal: lepen, Psalm of Habakkuk 13. 
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Past Participle 


GE: lopen 2647 (dropen). 
HS: lope 6034 (spoke); lopun 11902. 


Psal: lopen 140.8. 

The present form lowpe in Hav isfrom ON hloupa; ef. Ekwall, Anglia 
Beibl. 21.53 (1910). 

The past participles with o are from ON hloupen, hlopen (past pte.), 
id. 53 f. 


Hon ‘hang’ 
Present 


Peter: ahén 232.23. 

Hav: hangen 335, 612; honge 2807 (wronge). 
HS: hange 2166; honge 1472; hang 2688. 
NG: hang 115.18. 

Chron: hange 183.21. 

AG: hange 70.27. 

SP: hange 10.17; hangith 14.31; hang 74.20. 
Kath: hong 1.446 (long, wrong); hong 2.312. 
PL I: hang 171.28. 

PL II: hangyth 10.23; hange 95.4, 180.22. 


CLB: hang 257.13. 


Past Participle 


Peter: ahangen 7.9. 

GE: hangen 4075. 

Bok: hange 1.330, 3.366; hangyn 7.75. 

Chron: hange 162.15; hangid 164.14, 166.19; hanged 183.25, 173.15; 
hang 188.29, 238.16; hangen 190.23. 

SP: hangid 26.5; hanged 88.23, 153.17; hange 35.13, 121.26; hangin 
112.29. 

Kath: hang 2.419; hangyd 2.471. 

PL I: hangyd 12.14. 

PL II: hangyd 83.4; hanged 148.34, 249.7; hangyn 124.29. 

The pres. form hangen is introduced by analogy with the three other 
principal parts (NED), producing confusion with the weak verb hangzan. 
The past ptc. has both strong forms and weak forms down through the 
latest ME texts. 
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Létan, létan ‘let’ 
Present . 


Peter: forleton 23.20; forleton 23.22; lete 36.25; let 255.1; leten 267.7. 

Orm: létenn D79; letenn 7322, 7527, 9059; let 327, 331; létenn 2017, 
6362, 10157; forrletenn 3769; lét 7619. 

VV: laten 3.15, 53.20, 67.22; forletep 5.33; leted 7.2; leten 37.17, 55.5, 
69.4; lat 13.31; forlated 35.3; late 37.30, 91.27; let (imper. sg.) 
69.23. 

Best: leted 135; let 202; forleted 260; lat (3 sg.) 429. 

GE: leate 1811; lete 2796; laten 3071. 

FB: forlete 201 (byzete); lete 203. 

BS: lete 258 (bihete, suwete, strete). 

Hav: late 17, 1741; laten 328 (graten ‘weep’). 

HS: lete 7, 388, 693, 2985; late (imper. sg.) 520; late 892, 3300; forlate 
3776. 

NG: lete 87.36; late 81.32, 95.35. 

Bok: lete P68, P152, 1.732, 3.599 (swete, bete, past ptc.); lat 2.611. 

Chron: lat (imper. sg.) 2.25; lete 125.5; let 270.19. 

AG: lete 33.24. 

SP: lete 6.21. 

Kath: let P102; lette P7 (sette); late (imper. sg.) 1.964; late 2.473; 
lete 2.500. 

PL I: leten 68.25; laten 68.27; lete 77.6, 181.13, 219.1; latte 88.3; late 
109.10; let 179.17. | 

PL II: lete 3.1, 23.11, etc.; lat (imper. sg.) 19.16; late 22.15, 102.23; 
let 29.29; lat 84.13; lette 118.33, 187.11. 


Psal: laten 15.10, 48.10; late (imper.) Psalm of Simeon 1. 
CLB: lat 119.12, 257.9; lett 191.2; let 382.29, 427.30, 454.22. 


Past Participle 


Peter: geleeten 226.21; leaten 257.18. 

Orm: forrletenn 3119, 11430; létenn 8149. 
VV: forlaten 3.13, 23.23, 87.1; ilaten 5.14. 
BS: late 365; laten 453. 

Hav: laten 240 (graten, past ptc.), 1925. 
HS: late 2839; forlete 9756 (forgete). 
Chron: let 161.25. 

SP: late 117.17. 
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Kath: lete 1.585 (grete, trete). 
PL I: leten 155.10; lete 544.2. 
PL II and III: leten 2.91.4; laten 3.100.18. 


CLB: lat 261.9; late 261.11. 

The pres. and past ptc. forms with a which occur in VV are probably 
an illustration of the change #? > a which took place in the SE Midl. 
(cf. Jordan §50 and Anm.1). Ofverberg’s assumption (22) that the a 
is due to shortening of # in unstressed position may well be true of the 
a-forms in the later texts, but it is doubtful if such shortening occurred 
as early as the time of VV. 

Miss Kihlbom (76) says that the vowel was usually short in the 15th 
century in Essex documents and letters; there was, however, much 
confusion and inconsistency in the spelling. 


Slépan, slépan ‘sleep’ 
Present 
Peter: slepen 264.22. 
Orm: slepenn 7483. 
VV: slepen 3.27; slapen 107.15; slapinde 127.19. 
Best: slepen 24, 576. 
Hav: slep 660; slepes 1283; slepen 2108. 
HS: slepys 426; slepe 1258, 2232, 6090. 
NG: slepe 81.32. 
Bok: slepe 13.186 (kepe). 
AG: slepe 24.31, 71.15, 86.7. 
Kath: slepe 1.1020. 
PL I: slepe 269.26. 
PL II and III: slepith 2.22.21; sleepe 3.61.8. 


Psal: slepe 4.9. 


Past Participle 

HS: slept 7837. 
Bok: slept 1.651. 
Chron: slept 85.18. 
SP: slept 57.16. 

Regarding the a-forms in VV, see Jordan §50. 

Slépan was commonly weak in OE. The strong forms universally 
disappear after the 14th century (NED). 
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Swdapan ‘sweep’ 


CLB has the pres. (subj.) form swep 23.9; the e-vowel is possibly due 
to analogy with crépan, slépan, etc. (Note the OE substantive geswépa 
‘sweepings’.) 


Wascan ‘wash’ 
Present 


Orm: wasshebp 1734; wasshenn 14032. 
VV: wassce 125.10. 

GE: wassen 2291. 

FB: wassche 718. 

Hav: washen 1233. 

HS: wasshe 9544. 

Bok: wasshe 13.330 (abasshe). 
Chron: wasch 84.32. 

AG: wasche 99.6; wasch 99.7. 
SP: waschen 9.18. 

Kath: wasch 1.232, 2.186. 


Psal: wasshe 6.6. 
CLB: wasshe 338.9. 


Past Participle 


VV: iwascen 119.21. 

HS: wasshe 9508, 11036. 

Bok: wasshyn 8.511. 

Chron: waschid 80.29. 

AG: wasch 62.10; waschid 79.21, 100.15. 
SP: waschid 31.21, 71.20. 


Psal: wasshen 38.18. 


Wealcan ‘roll, beat’ 
Present 
SP: walk 7.19, 45.13, 79.28. 


Past Participle 
PL I: walkyn ‘beaten’ 114.12, 
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Wealdan, Waldan ‘rule’ 


Present 


Orm: weldenn 8159. 

VV: wealden 13.13, 51.1, 117.10; welden 51.2. 

Best: wolden 176; biwalt (3 sg.) 645. 

GE: welded 274; welden 50, 916, 2143; o-wolde 324 (bold) ; a-wold 1671 
(told). 

Hav: welde 129, 175 (helde ‘age’); weldes 1359 (feldes). 

HS: welde 6438; weldes 9891. 

Bok: weldyn 11.189. 

Kath: weld 2.604; welde 2.1291. 


TA: wielde 609. 
Psal: welden 78.12. 

The e-forms come from Anglian weldan, a cousin to WS wieldan 
(weak) ; the o-forms are from Anglian wdaldan (WS wealdan), the regular 
strong verb. H#-forms predominate in our texts. 


Weallan, wallan ‘boil’ 


Present 


Peter: weallan 235.14. 
Orm: wallen 10507. 
VV: wallende 63.32. 


Weaxan, wexan ‘grow’ 


Present 


Peter: wexende 241.31. 

Orm: waxenn 1902, 18486; waxxenn 5131. 
VV: wexen 69.13. 

Best: waxed 151; waxe 271. 

GE: waxen 1128, 4007. 

HS: wexen 1117; wexe 3940. 

Chron: wax 300.14. 

AG: wax 129.17. 

PL II: wax 63.17, 309.9. 


Psal: wax 6.10; wexen 34.29, 72.16; waxen 39.19, 64.14; wex Psalm of 
Moses 2.2. 
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Past Participle 


Orm: waxenn 2479, 3190, ete. 
Best: waxen 564. 

GE: waxen 831. 

Hav: waxen 302, 791. 

HS: wox 8046. 

Bok: waxyn 1.662; wexyn 11.206. 

In HS the verb seems to have shifted to another ablaut type, with e 
in the pres., a in the pret., and o in the past pte. Other cases of e in 
the pres. stem are to be explained by smoothing, a Saxon rather than 
Anglian feature. Note that e-forms occur in the EK. Midl. only in texts 
showing Southern influence in other respects. 


Wépan ‘weep’ 
Present 


Peter: wepan 218.5. 

Orm: wepenn 5652, 7923. 

VV: weped 19.18, 19.34; wepen 149.6. 

FB: wepinge 238; biwepeb 1116. 

BS: wepe 369 (zete ‘yet’, lete, sete). 

HS: wepe 2875. 

Bok: wepyng 1.346, 2.465; wepyn 5.340, 8.251; wepe 8.448 (crepe). 
AG: -wepe 10.15. 

SP: wepe 136.4. 

Kath: wepe 2.335. 

PL II and III: wypyng (reflex spelling?) 2.226.29; wepyth 3.57.11. 


CLB: wepe 439.28. 


Past Participle 
AG: wept 11.21. 


Psal: wept 77.70. 

According to the NED, the weak inflection first appears in the 13th 
century. This is incorrect; wépan is usually weak in the Lindisfarne 
Gospels. 
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VERBS WHICH HAVE SPECIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PRETERITE 
Fon 
Regular, except for these forms: 
Hav: underfong 115 (strong). 


TA: ifonge 88, 544. 
(Both are pret. sg.) 


Hatan 
Preterite Singular 


Peter: gehet 25.10; het 25.17; hét 229.20; heot 30.5, 37.8; het 39.16; 
beheot 214.21; hehet 261.10. 

Orm: hét 4922. 

VV: behiet 31.11, 55.5; behet 37.5, 125.18; hiet 101.17. 

Best: higtest (2 sg.) 166 (from OE. héht); higtes 213. 

GE: hiegt 217; higte 690; het 727; bi-het 1884. 

FB: het 513, 1041; hete 1171 (skete). 

BS: bihette 503 (lette, setten [pret. pl.], metten). 

HS: hyght 1464, 2095, 4365; hette 2339, 2340. 

Bok: behyht 1.684 (myht); hyht 1.718, 1.872; hecht 4.10; heht 5.95 
(syht, ryht). 

Chron: hite 5.10, 17.17, 174.26; behite 297.25. 

AG: hite 65.3, 146.11; hith 4.20, 5.7, 14.23. 

SP: hith 3.5, 4.10, 54.25, 57.22; behite 151.14. 

Kath: hyt3 1.64; hyght 1.218, 1.562, 1.589 (myght); behyte 1.685; 
hyth 2.510 (ryth). 


Preterite Plural 


Peter: heton 13.13; beheton 69.4, 143.7. 
Orm: bihét 7621. 

VV: hieten 129.20. 

HS: hyght 1932. 

Kath: hyght 1.597 (ryght, myght). 


‘Hléapan 
The singular regularly has e. 
Preterite Plural 


Peter: uthlupon 207.35 (wu is found in very late OE). 
Orm: lupe (3 sg. subj.) 12037. 
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FB: lepen 927 (wepen, pret. pl.). 
Hav: lopen 1896, 2616. 


Hon 
Forms such as heng, hing, hyng occur in all of the texts; OE hangian 


is, however, represented by hangede, pret. sg., in VV 51.28 and 119.22. 
In both passages it is intransitive. 


L&tan, létan 


This verb is in the main regular, only the following stray irregularities 
being found: 


Preterite Singular 


BS: lette 501 (bihette; setten, pret. pl.; metten). 
HS: late 2485, 6628. 
PL I: letyt 114.10. 


CLB: lat 259.8. 


: Preterite Plural 
CED eist 174.2) 


Sdwan 


Preterite Singular 
Chron: sowyd 131.21. 


Preterite Plural 
Psal: sewen 106.36. 


Slépan 


Preterite Singular 


Peter: slep 265.10. 

Orm: sleppte 2484, 2961. 

VV: sliep 51.10. 

Best: slep 771. 

GE: slep 967 (kep), 1605. 

BS: slep 291 (schep, kep, dep). 
Hav: slep 1280. 

HS: slept 7835; slepte 9230. 
Bok: slepte 2.55. 

Chron: slepe 34.3. 
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AG: slept 71.10, 118.15. 
Kath: slepe 3.50; slept 3.1463 (kept). 


Psal: slepe 3.5. 


Preterite Plural 


Orm: slepptenn 6495, 7478. 
Hav: slepen 2128. 
HS: slepte 9146. 


Wascan 


Preterite Singular 


Orm: wessh 1103. 

HS: wesshe 10344; wyssh 11570. 
Bok: wessh 8.322; wysh 8.1244. 
AG: wasched 65.5, 99.9. 

SP: wasched 152.8. 


Psal: wesshe 72.13. 

Preterite Plural 
AG: wasched 78.31. 

Wealdan, waldan 


Preterite Singular 


Peter: wealde 251.31; weolde 161.20 (weak?). 
Kath: welded 1.19. 


Psal: weldedst (2 sg.) 138.12. 


Preterite Plural 
Peter: weoldan 241.29. 


Weallan 
The only preterite form cited is wal (pret. pl.), occurring in BS, line 
548. , 
Weaxan 


The preterite is regular, except in HS, which has the following forms: 
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Preterite Singular 
wax 707, 734, 1127. 


Preterite Plural 


wax 2493; waxe 4125; wox 7995. 

These forms are probably due to the analogy of Classes IV, V, etc.; 
note that in this text the regular vowel of the present stem of weaxan 
is €. 


Wépan 
Preterite Singular 


VV: beweop 5.26, 85.16; bewop 145.25. 
GE: wept 1828; wep 3888 (wep, sb.). 
FB: wept 83; wep 256, 270, 736, 845. 
BS: wep 406 (kep, morweslep, schep). 
HS: wepe 2281; wepte 2879. 

Bok: wepte 2.418, 8.980. 

Chron: wept 125.9, 197.33. 

AG: wept 10.6, 14.4, 58.31; wepte 39.19. 
SP: wepte 19.16; wept 79.8, 130.25. 
Kath: wept 2.1037, 3.897. 

PL I: wept 551.16. 


Preterite Plural 


FB: wepen 928. 
Hav: wepen 152, 401. 
Bok: wept 5.366; weptyn 13.654. 


Psal: wept 125.7, 137.1. 


ISOLATED IRREGULARITIES 


Beholdyn, pret. pl., Bok 5.210. 
Fall, pret. sg., Chron 31.29. 
Fol, pret. sg. or pl., Psal 57.8. 
Helded, pret. sg., Psal 68.16. 


OBSOLESCENT VERB 


OE spannan ‘draw, allure’, is represented by the pret. pl. speonan in 
Peter (211.3). 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
PRETERITE PRESENT VERBS 


Agan ‘own, possess’ 


Infinitive 
Orm: a3henn 6339, 8174. 
Hav: awe 1292 (lowe, OE hizw ‘hill’). 
PL I: owe 61.21; ow 232.21. 
PL II: owe 62.33, 171.7, 220.22. 


Present Singular 


VV: auh 45.3; aw 35.23; awh 69.4, 143.24; aze6 15.3; aust 41.17; 
auzhst 141.25; owh 73.27, 123.34. 

Best: og 371, 796. 

‘GE: og 1; oget 324. 

Hav: owe 1666. 

HS: owyst 821; owep 836, 1046. 

Bok: owyth P1, 8.248. 

SP: oweth 151.37. 

PL I: awyth 67.31; owth 81.22; owith 544.3. 

PL II: owyth 38.22. 


CLB: owe 299.2, 460.15; oweth 394.14. 


Present Plural 


VV: awed 35.6, 61.30. 

Best: ogen 293, 786. 

GE: ogen 15, owen 1944. 

HS: owyn 1178. 

NG: owen 35.3, 39.10: awe 39.10. 

Bok: owe P8, 9.323. 

Chron: owe 258.14 (MS Corp. Chr. has aw3te). 
PL I: owyn 68.22; owe 230.5, 547.35. 

PL II: owe 48.8, 62.14. 


CLB: owyn 45.12; own 49.14; owe 445.27. 
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Cunnan ‘know, be able’ 
Infinitive | 


Orm: cunnenn 834, 17440. 

FB: kunne 937. 

BS: cone 348 (schone, mone ‘moan’, wone). 

HS: kunne 55; kone 1169 (sone); kenne 2967; cunne 5094. 
Bok: kun 9.457. 

Kath: ken 2.526 (men). 


Present Singular 


Peter: can 264.24. 

Orm: cann 1314, 4891. 

VV: cann 49.31, 81.17. 

Best: can 94 (man). 

GE: can 309. 

FB: can 19, 704 (ston). 

Hav: kan 104. 

HS: can 369, 584; canst 793. 

Bok: kan P1038, 1.125; kun P74. 
Chron: can 1.17, 51.3. 

AG: can 28.9. 

_ SP: can 7.30, 108.16. 

Kath: can P44 (man, wan ‘pale’). 

PL I: can 50.7; canne 73.6; conn 220.2. 
PL II: can 6.1, 71.28; canne 195.8, 195.11, 202.5. 


CLB: can 35.27. 


Present Plural 


Peter: cunnen 265.10; cunne 258.28. 

Orm: cunnenn 5514, 15378. 

VV: cunnen 49.12, 77.14; cunne (subj. sg.) 71.2. 

Best: cunen 581; cunne (subj. sg.) 12. 

GE: cunen 4054. 

BS: connen 253. 

Hav: kunne 435 (sunne); kone (subj. sg.) 622. 

HS: kun 10806; kone 6530; kunne 3534, 3620, 5977; can 595; kan 5111. 
Bok: kun P115, 2.165, 5.164, 9.385; can 2.636 (than); kan 3.70. 
Chron: can 50.3. 
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AG: can-not 35.9. 

SP: can 51.9. 

Kath: can P7, P214 (man, rane); cune 1.419. 

PL I: kan 57.6; can 107.37, 181.20. 

PLII: can 14.5, 305.11; kan 43.33, 160.13; cane 142.21; canne 193.21. 


TA: kane 425. 
CLB: can 76.6, 293.32, 313.15, 455.5. 


Durran ‘dare’ 
Present Singular 


Orm: darrst 5615. 

HS: darst 119; dar 2894, 4874. 

Bok: dar 2.429. 

AG: dar 1.9. 

Kath: dar 1.404, 1.939. 

PL I: dar 50.9, 146.15. 

PL II: dar 57.25; dare 25.22, 249.15; der (reflex spelling) 51.17. 


TA: dare 654. 


Present Plural 
Best: dure (subj., sg.) 187. 
GE: duren 2239. 
HS: dur 832, 4862. 
Chron: dare 23.13. 
PL I: dare 107.28, 112.27. 
PL II: dar 251.30, 400.26. 


Magan ‘may, be permitted’ 
Infinitive 
Orm: mughenn 2959. 
GE: mugen 1818, 3993. 
Hav: mowe 1852 (shewe). 
Bok: moun 3.565, 8.614 (comparysoun). 
PL I: mow 56.12, 516.30; mowe 220.21. 
PL II: mown 50.6. 


Psal: mow 17.42. 
CLB: mowe 527.22. 
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Present Singular 


Peter: meg 218.4; mai 264.24. 

Orm: ma33 D47, 4890; mahht (2nd pers.) 5340; mihht (2nd _ pers.) 
6110. 

VV 2mat3.13,°33.8. 

Best: maig 80; mai 129, 522. 

GE: may 3, 506 (day); mai 170, 298, 2178. 

BS: may 241. 

Hav: may 803 (day); maght (2nd pers.) 1348; moun 2587, 2588. 

HS: may 42, 49; mayst 125. 

NG: may 45.24, 75.2. 

Bok: may 1.10. 

Chron: may 3.5, ete. 

AG: may 44.26, etc. 

SP: may 16.24, 102.2, 148.10. 

Kath: may P11, 1.998 (sey ‘say’, nay). 

PL I: may 50.7, 73.6. 

PL II: may 6.38, 71.31; maye 92.16. 


TA: may 530. 
CLB: may 436.35. 


Present Plural 


Peter: magon 3.10, 123.28, 221.27; magen 31.14; muge (subj., sg.) 
36.18. 

Orm: muzhenn 202, 3367; muzhe (subj., sg.) 200. 

VV: muzen 13.7, 15.4, 93.19; muze (subj., sg.) 71.1. 

Best: mugen 425, 627; muge (subj., sg.) 155. 

GE: mugen 3017; mogen 3227. 

FB: maze 1058; may 81; mai 724. 

BS: mouwe 249, 424; mowe 468. 

Hav: mowen 12; may 427 (today). 

HS: may 52, 1349, 90, 1775, 2353; mow 484, 1863, 2072, 2660, 3621; 
mowe 2723; mow (subj., sg.) 2317. 

NG: mowen 20.2; moun 55.34; mown 101.32. 

Bok: mown P25, 6.485; mow 1.379; may 8.509. 

Chron: may 1.19, 95.20. 

AG: may 6.14, 35.11, 49.20. 

SP: may 12.26, 43.24, 133.3. 

Kath: may P214, 1 54, 1.856. 
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PL I: mow 59.18; may 108.34, 247.16, 547.20. 
PL II: may 10.18, 57.28, ete. 


CLB: may 27.38, 46.16, 313.15; mow 58.4, 225.24; mowe (subj., sg.) 
288.33. 


Motan ‘may, must’ 


Present Singular 


Orm: mot D55, D57. 

GE: mot 1102, 1304 (fot). 

FB: mot 667; mote 808 (fote). 

BS: mot 436 (guod, blod, bot). 

HS: mote 202. 

Bok: mot 2.584. 

SP: mut 79.2. 

Kath: mote P99, P137, 3.269; mut 2.545; mute 2.594. 
PL I: mote 236.34; mot 510.8. 

PL II and III: mote 3.102.7; mute 2.366.8. 


Present Plural 


Peter: moten 31.19. 

Orm: motenn D319, 6766. 
VV: moten 9.2, 21.24, ete. 
Best: moten 294. 

FB: mote 1098. 

BS: mote, stanza 38 line 7 p. 53. 
Hav: moten 18. 

HS: mote 35. 

Bok: mote 6.71, etc. 
Chron: mote 264.5, 283.4. 
Kath: mote 1.95, 1.856. 


Munan ‘be mindful of’ 


Infinitive 


a 


Peter: gemunan 243.23. 
Best: munen 370 (sunen ‘shun’). 
GE: munen 197. 
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Present Singular 


Orm: miine 14356. 
Best: muned 273. 
GE: mune 45 (sune); 1260 (sune). 


Present Plural 


Best: mune®d (imper.) 699. 
GE: munen 558 (sunen), 1350. 


Sculan ‘shall’ 
Present Singular 


Peter: sceal 19.15. 

Orm: shallt D53; shall D95, 11563. 

VV: scalt 11.11; scal 11.16, etc.; scall 93.9, 133.29. 
Best: sal 99, 621. 

GE: sal 9, 263, 310, 354. 

FB: schalt 13; shal 93. 

BS: schalt 48. 

Hav: schal 21. 

HS: shalt 131; shal 226, 1340. 

NG: shal 15.17; ssal 35.5; xal 54.7, 54.8; schal 100.3. 
Bok: shal P63; shul 2.179. 

Chron: schal 2.4, 12.28; shul 12.20; schul 65.25. 

AG: schal 5.19; schul 148.3. 

SP: schal 2.3, 39.31, 45.12, 139.7. 

Kath: schalle P45 (alle); schall P66; schal P103. 

PL I: shall 39.6, 252.15; schalle 72.12; xul 217.10; scholl 531.4. 
PL II: shall 4.14, 36.22; schol 16.7. 


TA: schall 103; sall 168. 
Psal: schal 1.2; schalt 2.9. 
CLB: schall 25.10; shall 288.1 (principall, cordiall). 


Present Plural 


Peter: sculon 19.16. 

Orm: shulenn D73, 159, 647, 4153. 
VV: sculen 5.13, 7.24. 

Best: sulen 280. 
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GE: sule 305; sulen 306, etc. 

FB: shul 65; schullen 1064. 

BS: schullen 419. 

Hav: shul 328; shole 562. 

HS: shul 360, 797, 1807, 2226, 2251, etc.; shal 96, 1058. 


NG: schullen 14.10; shul 15.22; shuln 45.10; scholen 80.5, 81.22; sal 


110.11, 115.10. 
Bok: shul P82, P132, 1.1025. 
Chron: schal 1.12, 3.2, 180.15; schul 17.13, 20.16, 121.5, 164.6. 
AG: schul 3.3, 6.29, 35.10, 41.15; schal 24.31, 103.8. 
SP: schal 1.26, 39.35, 45.16; schul 12.14, 13.9, 14.6, 49.20. 


Kath: shal P21, 1.918; schall P126, 1.368; schul 1.452, 1.888, 3.1338; 


shul 1.1018; schull 2.112. 


PL I: xul 43.3, 110.11; schulle 59.5; shull 90.22; shall 131.3, 317.9; 


schal 230.38; shalle 463.26; shulle 510.18. 


PL II: schall 8.24; schal 10.8; shall 18.3; xall 19.8; schol 162.2; shull 


173.26. 


Psal: schul 5.13, 9.3; shul 17.42, 44.7; shal 24.2, 80.11. 
CLB: shull 33.29, 136.26, 257.3; shal 72.33; shall 115.21, 223.1. 
pburfan ‘need’ 


Present Singular 
FB: darf 647. 


The initial consonant is due to confusion of burfan and durran. 


Ofverberg 49. 


Unnan ‘grant’ 
Present Plural 
Peter: unne (subj., sg.) 163.11; geunne (subj., sg.) 115.14. 
VV: unne (subj., sg.) 21.22. 
Witan ‘know’ 
Infinitive 


Peter: witenne (gerund) 177.13; bewitan 144.15. 
Orm: witenn D111, 3666; witenn 199. 

VV: witen 23.9; witten 113.2. 

Best: witen 33. 

GE: witen 328. 


See 
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FB: wete 131 (ywrete). 

Hav: wite 367 (site, vb.). 

HS: wetyn 39; wyte 377. 

NG: wetyn 48.34, 50.25; witen 53.11, 71.16; weten 59.4; wit 75.2; 
wyten 76.27. 

Bok: wete 1.888 (Margarete), 5.176; wyte 2.134; wet 3.573. 

Chron: wite 135.6, 193.4; wete 180.5, 191.34. 

SP: wite 2.2, .ete. 

Kath: wete P239, 1.335, 2.540; wyte 2.1063. 

PL I: wite 21.7; witte 51.13; wete 67.5, 88.3. 

PL II: wete 3.1, 5.1; witte 14.14, 17.18, 55.3; wette 19.5; wet 64.15; wit 
105.15. 


Psal: wyte 40.9; wyten 67.31, 108.26. 
CLB: witt 24.19, 406.5; wete 336.24. 


Present Singular 


Peter: wat 31.23, 255.1. 

Orm: wat 2815, 12107; wast (2 sg.) 6192. 

VV: wat 15.32, 83.7; wast 39.3; wot 75.2. 

GE: wot 353, 487. 

FB: woot 69; wot 232. 

BS: wot 494 (hot, brod, smot); wost 272. 

Hav: woth 119; wost 527, 1384. 

HS: wote 88, 466, 582; wost 634, 4575; not 1475. 
Bok: not 1.440, 3.364; wot 5.362. 

AG: wot 4.3; wote 32.13. 

SP: wot 17.14, 45.11; wote 110.3, 147.7. 

Kath: wote P89, 1.834, 2.788 (fote, rote); wot P166. 
PL I: wot 22.8, ete.; wott 48.17; wote 81.25. 

PL II: wot 13.15, 43.83; wat 217.20; wotyth 232.14. 


TA: wot 293. 
Psal: wote 38.10, 93.11; wost 68.7. 
CLB: wott 97.19, 97.23. 


Present Plural 


Peter: witan 3.11. 
Orm: wite 3357; witenn 16786; wite (subj. sg.) D110. 
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VV: wite 41.32; witen 45.28, 141.29. 

GE: witen 74, 523 (writen); wite 390. 

Hav: witen 2208; wot 2803. 

HS: wote 39, 786, 2802, 8090; wytyn 409; wete 1118; wyte 2763. 
Bok: wetyth (imper. pl.) 1.225. 

Kath: wote 1.818, 1.1015, 2.415. 

PL I: wetyn 38.6. 

PL II and III: wote 2.16.8; wot 2.83.19; wyte 2.291.27; wet 3.45.18. 


Psal: wyte 4.4; witen 9.21; wyten 58.15; wetep (imper. pl.) 99.3; wite 
(subj. sg.) 38.6. 


DovustTFuL ForM 


Line 1817 of Orm reads: me minepp patt ic sez3de 3uw. .. The mean- 
ing of minepp is apparently ‘reminds’ (impersonal); now Brate (Bonner 
Beitr. 10.51) proposes as the source of this form ON minna ‘remind’, 
which has the same impersonal construction. OE myn3ian had PER- 
SONAL construction. 


